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To the Moft High, Puiffant, and Mott 
Noble PRINCE 


HEN RY; 


Duke, Marquis, and Earl of Kent, Earl of 
Harrold, Vilcount Goodrich, Baron Lucas 
of Crudwell, &c. ord-Steward of His 
Majelty’s Houfhold, Conttable of Windfor 
Caftle, and Lord-Warden of Windjor 
Foreft, Lord-Lieutenant, and Cyffos Ro- 
tulorum of the County of Bed/ord, one of 
the Lords of His Majefty’s Moft Honou- 
rable Privy-Council, and Knight of the 
Moft Noble Order of the Garter, 


My Lorp, | | 
OUR Grace’s Generous — 
: Encouragement of what- 
dey) ever may advance the 
Good of your Country, 
gave me the firft Thought of in- 

ee ae {cribing 


The Dedication. 
{cribing thefe Papers to your Great | 
Name; and it is with Pleafure that 
I mention your Grace's Permiffion 
to make Ufe of that Patronage which 
my Ambition led me to. I am too 3 
well acquainted with your great At- 
| tainments ‘in all kinds of Learning, 
to offer any conjectural Projects, or 
vain Hypothefes, to {o penetrating a 
Judgment ; thefe Sheets are the Re- 
fult of many Years Experience, the 
only Foundation which fuch accurate 
Philofophers as your Grace will al- 
low for the Improvements of Natural 
Knowledge. It is a great Happinefs 
when Men of your exalted Quality 
and large Fortunes honour the Sci-. 
‘ences, not only with your Protection, 
but by being Mafters of them, be- 
come their Ornaments. Thus, my 
Lord, you are to our Studies, in a 

} Cray 
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way of Art, what the Suz is to the 


Subject of them in a natural way, 
which though placed at infinite Di- 


' ftance from the Plants of the Earth, 


yet by its Influence, gives them 
Warmth, Action, Life, and Beauty. 


May it pleafe your Grace, ‘ 
Inftead of enumerating the feve- 
ral Virtues of your Illuftrious Houle, 
and your own, which the Publick 
know already; I beg leave to con- 
gratulate my Country, upon the no- 
ble Spirit your Grace has always 
fhewn in doing it the moft impor- 
tant Services. ‘The Men of Bufinefs, 
and the Men of Letters, the State, 
and the Society of Learning, are 
equally your Debtors. For my own 
Part, though the meaneft among the 
latter, I fhall endeavour, from your 
tes Influence, 
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Influence, to profecute the Subje& I 
have here begun with new Vigor, 
humbly hoping to approve myfelf — , 
what ! moft defire to be thought, — 


Your GR ACES 
Moft Obliged, and moft 


Obedient Humble Servant, 


Richard Bradicy. 


neral Ujfe and Advantage than 
the Cultivation of Land, and 
3 J the Improvement of the Vegetable 
World; fo there is none which has been treat 
ed of more largely, and fallen under fuch 
Variety of Pens of all kinds. The Publick, 
which 1s generally fo good-natur’d on this 
Occafion, as to accept and encourage any 
thing that looks towards the bettering their 
Fortunes, has never been fo much baulk'd in 
their Eixpectations as in Books of Agricul- 
ture. The Reafons of which are, that fome 
of thefe Writers have beflowed their Pains 
in collecting from Antiquity and Foreign Soils, 
A 4 and 
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and shoiiab: they had perform’d great Matters; 
by heaping together a Load of Observations 
from Natro, and Pliny, without carefully. 
confi idering wherein their E xperiments differ 
from the Genius of our Soils and Climates: 
Others have emphy’d their time in copying 
from our old Englifh Syfems ; and thefe have 
generally tranfcribed one another without the 
leaft Acknowledgment. of their Thefts, or ad- 
ding one jingle Improvement to the Knowledge 
of their Forefathers: And indeed, how fhould 
at happen otherwife, when the Undertakers of 
this Subject have either been covetous or il- 
literate Gardeners and Planters; Some, that 
if they knew any thing new or curious, had 
not the Spirit to communicate their Notions ; 
and fome that jogged on in the old beaten 
Track, without any Ambition to excel their 
Predeceffors? We have now and then, it is 
true, a Gentleman ffudious and capable of 
obliging the World, free from the narrow 
Views of Self-Interef, and employing his 
_ Hours for a more diffufive Benefit. than the 
Culture of bis own private Eftate or Garden; 
an Evelyn, a Nourfe, and a Lawrence, have 
given us fomething equally new and juft, 
built upon Experiment, upon the beneficial 
Subject of Plantation ; But what are thefe, 

when 
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when compared to that ufelefs Number of un- 
improving Authors ? 


Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vatto. 


For my own Part, I muft confefs that 4 
have been a long time waiting for a Com- 
pleat Syftem of Agriculture, and have read 
many a fair-promifing Title, but have found 
nothing within but a barren Bulk of old Re- 
petitions. This has excited me, who, from a 
natural Bent of Genius, even from my Child- 
hood, have had a Pafion for Gardening and 
Planting, to reduce all my Notions and Ob- 
_fervations into a regular Form, and endea- 
vour to fupply this general, and fo. much la- 
mented Defect of other Writers. I fhall 
think, without Vanity, that I may do my. 
Country no inconfiderable Service, if I can 
excite the Nobility and Gentry of the King- 

dom to early Plantations upon their Efiates, 
which, I fhall prove, will not only redound 
to their own private Profit, but the Advan- 
~ tage of the Nation in general. The Difife 
of this Method was complained of by Mr, 
Evelyn, who fays very juftly, There 1s no 
Part in Husbandry which Men:common- 
ly more fail in, negle€t, and have caufe 
. to repent of, than that they did not begin 
Planting * 
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Planting betimes. And indeed fuch Pers 
fons who have been deaf to Demonftration at 
the firft Poffefion of their Eftates, and are 
afterwards convinced of the vaft Advantages 
to be reaped by an early Plantation, either 
from the Experience of their Neighbours or 
themelves, muft have avery pungent Retro- 
Speck upon this Occafion.. Every Man is na- 
turally willing to enjoy the Profits of the Works 
( as one may call them) of his own Hands ; 
and be therefore who begins at Fifty to be 
fenfible that be has loft many a fair Thoufand 
by bis Neglect of improving his Eftate be- 
tween Twenty and bis prefent Age, 7s to him- 
Seif indeed a Lofer, but a W. arning to others 
to avoid that Folly. 


Lo begin then as methodically as I can, and 
take in all that relates to this Subjet#, I fhall 
Jarly tell my Reader what he is to expect in 
the following Sheets; and I hope he will par~ 
don me if I mix a littl Natural Philofophy, 
fuch as 1s plain, eafy, and grounded upon my 
own Experience, with thefe Obfervations on 


Gardening and Planting, 


L forall then advance (what I think) a new 
Syftem of Vegetation, and endeavour to prove 
that the Sap of Plants and Trees circulate 

much 
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much after the fame manner as the Fluids do 
in animal Bodies; which may be one Argument 
to fhew the beautiful Simplheity of Nature i 
all her Works. 


The Generation of Plants wll next be con- 
fider’d, and the manner how their Seeds are im- ° 
_ pregnated; a Difcovery which I made fome 
Years fince: This will be of great Ufe to all 
Planters, by directing them in the proper Choice 
of their Seeds. 


The Difference of Soils will. make another 
confiderable Article, what are natural to each 
Tree, and how all Kinds of Soils may be 
mended, alter’d, or improv d, by proper Mix- 
tures with each other; a Part of Hufbandry 
that has yet been but flightly touch’d upon, and 
yet the Whole depends chiefly upon tt. 


The Method of drefing of Woods, and 
making Plantations of ‘Timber-Trees , natu- 
rally follows ; wherein I fhall propofe a new, 
eafy, and prattical Way of raifing Woods with - 
very littl Expence; which I hope will take off 
thofe Fears which the Generahty are taught to 
conceive of the prefent great Charge of New 
Plantations. 


And 
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And for the dertbis fideo of all 
Gentlemen, who propofe an Advantage from 
their Woods, I fhall add an Eftimate of the 
Profits that will arife from an Acre of Land 
planted with Timber and Underwood ix 
Nine Years, Seventeen Years, and Twenty- 
five ‘Years after planting ; which I fhall prove 
will amount to abcve 2601. efi de the Timber . 
growing. | 


L fhall then enter the Flower-Garden, and 
preferibe the propereft Methods for render- 
ing that Part ornamental. In the juft place, 
my Reader will find the Defcription and Ufe 
of my Invention for the more fpeedy Draw- 
mg or Defgning of Garden-Plats ; and Iam 
of opinion, that when he once underftands the 
right Ue of it, I foall have thanks for that 
Di aay 


I have ois given the bef Method of Pro-~ 
pagating and Introducing all the Ornaments 
of a Garden, as Ever-greens, Flowering- 
Shrubs, Perennial avd Annual Flowers, 
and Bulbous rooted Plants, wth their di Ws 
ferent Heights, Beauties, a Times of Flow-. 
ering. By oe Means a Garden may have 


akways 
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always fomething entertaining in it, while a 


fucceffive Scene of Delight is kept up by a 
due Regard to the peculiar Dee of each 
Flower. 


There is one Porticular which relates to 
this Subject, that could be no where fo well 
introduced as here, i.e. the general Irregu- 


' larity and Inconfiftency of dead Ornaments in 


Gardens, I Jrall only hint at a few. Tron- 
Works are often placed where there are no 


—Profpects. We fee many large Statues in 


fmall Gardens, and a few fmall ones in large 
Gardens. The Mifplacing of Ornaments in 


Gardens 1s another Fault , which is fometimes 


Jo abjurd, as to equal the mifmanaged Piéture 


zn Horace: 


‘Prete Syhois appingit Fludibus 
— Aprum, | 


Thus wé view a Neptune im a dry Walk, 
and a Vulcan in the Middle of a Fountain. 


Thefe are fo foocking to common Senje, that 


I think it fufficient only to take a curpfry 


Notice of them, to make them avoided. 


In 
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In the next place, I am led to prefcribe 
fuch Rules as are necefary for the Propaga- 
ting and Managing of Fruit-Trees, as well 
againfgé Walls as in Standards; and from 
thence proceed to lay down neceflary Inftru- 
Etions for the ordering the Kitchen-Garden ; 
and conclude, with directing the Culture of 
Orange-Trees, and tender Exotic Plants. 
To which I fhall add, the Gentleman and 
Gardener's Kalender; wherein I have given, 
tn a particular manner, fome neceffary Ine 


ftructions for the Building of Green-Houks. 


Some very curious Gardeners, ouf of a 
Defire (as I fuppofe) of improving them- 
Jelves in the Knowledge of Nature's Works, 
have objected againft one Thing in particular, 
mention’d in my New Improvements, Part I. 
pag. 6. which relates to the Budding the 
Striped Jeflamine upon the common Sort, and 
by that means making the whole Plant, or 
many Parts of it become firiped, from the 
unwholfome Tincture communicated to the 
Plant from the firiped Bud. This, they af- 
firm, 1s not fo as is related either by Mr, 
Lawrence, or myfelf; but T conceive their 
Objecizon rather proceeds from the Defire they 
have to be convinced of the Certainty of the 

Thing, 
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Thing, than from any Ill-nature : Therefore, 
that I may not be wanting to them to give full 
Satisfaction of the Truth of what is alledg’d 
relating thergunto bye the worthy Gentleman 
above-mention'd, as well as what I have alfo 
afirm’d concerning it, I refer them to the 
Garden of the ingenious Mr. Whitmill at 
Hoxton; where they may be Eye-qwitneffes of 
Plants now growing, of the Common White 
Jeflamine, which are variegated by the fame 
Means, and after the fame Manner, as is re- 
lated in the Clergyman’s Recreation, and my 
Book of Gardening. 


Having now laid my Scheme before the 
Publick, I fhall conclude this Preface with 
taking notice of the Indifcretion which too ma- 
my are guilty of, when they walk in fine 
Gardens, in gathering of Flowers and Fruits 
unfeilifully; which proves oftentimes prejudi- 
cial, either in the Lofs of the Seed of a good 
kind Flower, the Lofs of an Experiment, per- 
haps, or a Damage to the Tree the Fruit is 
torn from: And I the rather mention this 
publickly, becaufe many Gentlemen, who have fine 
Gardens, have often complain’d of this Breach 
of good Manners in their Neighbours, without 
being capable of redrefing the Grievance they 
lay under, I am fure no body can reafonably 

take 
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take this amifs from me, fince every one muft 
needs. be fenfible, this Inadvertency has many 
times deftroyd a valuable Plant, and given 
Uneafinefs to a gocd Friénd. Ti bis, I think, .2s 
a neceffary Conclufi on, feeing that all our Eex- 
pence and Pains in making Gardens may be 


render'd fruitlefs, if fuch Indy ufcretions are con 
tinued. 


- NEW 


IMPROVEMENTS 
Planting and Gardening, 


Philofophical and Practical. 


CHAP oL 


A Parallel between Plants and Animals : with 
an Attempt to prove the Circulation of the 
Sap in Vegetables, ? 


PIEGETATION, in whatever 
degree I fhall treat of it, is equal- 
tut) ly depending on the Order of Na- 
W7| ture. Whether I fpeak of Trees, 
Bey W_ Shrubs, or Herbaceous Plants, their 
Principles are equally the faime ; 
that is to fay, they all alike draw their Nou- 
mifhment by way of their Roots: Which Nou- 
Parr J, B rifhment 


2. New Improvements of — | 
rifhment is convey’d through proper Veliels into 
the Stem, the Branches, Leaves, Flowers, and Fruit. 
Now, that I may more eafily explain by what 
Means every Plant receives and diftributes its 
Nourifhment to the feveral Parts of it, give me 
leave to draw a Parallel between Plants and Ani- 
mals; that thereby the Nature of Plants. may be the 
better underitood. 7 
The many curious Cheam ve have 
been made concerning the Structure of Animal 
Bodies, and what Malpigius, Dr. Grew, and my- 
felf, have remark’d in the Structure of Vegetables, 
may afcertain to us, that Life, whether it be /e- 
_ getable or Animal, mutt be maintain’d by a due 
Circulation and Diftribution of Juices in the Bo- 
dies they are to fupport. We have all alike dif- 
cover’d (with the help of Microfcopes) the feveral 
Veflels and other Parts which compofe a Plant 5 
but I cannot agree in opinion with the Authors 
I have mentioned, concerning the Courfe of the 
Juices through the Duéts and Channels which we 
have difcover’d. It would be needlefs for me 
in this place to. relate their feveral Opinions, 
which would: fwell this Treatife to too great a 
Bulk ; their Works may be perufed by the Cu- 
rious. I {hall proceed to explain, that the Sap 
circulates in the Veflels of Plants, much after the 
fame manner as the Blood doth in the Bodies of 4- 
mmals. 
And that this new Syftem may be the better . 
underftood, I think it’ proper in this place’ te 
give a fhort Detfcription of the Veffels in Plants, 
and their Situation. Fir, then, the Root of a 
Plant is of a fpungy Nature, ready to admit into 
it fuch humid Particles as are fitted (in the Earth 
by a certain Temperature of Air) to'be received 
into its Pores: And we may obferve, that the va- 
- Flous Qualities of different Plants depend chiefly 
i on 
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on the different Size of the Pores in their Roots, 
by which they receive their feveral Nourifhments. 

Secondly, \Ne muft underftand that the Wood 

of every Plant is compofed of capillary Tubes 
running parallel with each other, from the Root 
(upright ) through the Trunk. Thefe Cavities are 
generally fo fmall, that they are hardly to be 
ditern’d by the natural Eye, unlefs in a Piece 
of Charcoal, Cane, or Oaken Board. Thefe Vef- 
fels renew and augment themfelves every Year; 
as we may obferve by cutting a Tree horizon- 
tally, which will difcover to us the latitudinal] 
Shootings, and the annual Additions of thefe 
Pipes, and for which reafon the Zrunks of Trees 
increafe in their Circumference. Thefe Tubes, 
for Diftinétion fake, I call Arterial Veffels : For 
it is through thefe the Sap rifes from the Root 
in fine Vapour; for their Cavities are fo fmall, 
_ that it would be impoffible they fhould admit 
any thing, whofe Parts were fo large as thofe of 
a- Liquor. 

Thirdly, The Paffages or Pipes, by which the 
Sap returns downward, are much more open 
than the former, and are capable of receiving a 
Liquor into them. Thefe are placed immediate- 
ly on the Outfide of the Arterial Veffels, between 
the Wood and inner Bark, and lead down direct- 
ly to the Covering of the Root. They perform 
the Office of Veins, and contain the liquid Sap 
which is found in Plants in the Spring and Sum- 
mer Months. 

Fourthly, The Bark of a Tree is of a fpungy 
Texture, and by many little Strings which pafs 
between the Arterial Pipes, correfponds with the 
Pith. Thefe Pipes are fo interwoven with one 
another, that they form a fpunge-like Body, 
which together imbibes the Air, and thereby 
nourifheth the Veffels of the Plant, and keeps 

DB. 2 the 
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the whole Body in Health: And that this is the 
Ule of this fpungy Body, is certain ; becaufe when 
we keep a Plant in a clofe Place, or exclude the 
Air from it, it foon languifhes, and turns pale, and 
thakes {mall Shoots; which are certain Signs of 
Sicknefs. 

Fifthly, The Pith is compofed of little tranf- 
parent Globes chain’d together in like manner with 
_ thofe Bubbles which compofe the Froth of any Li- 
uor. 
: In fine, a Plant is like an Alembick, which di- 
ftills the Juices of the Earth. As for Example: 

The Root having fuck’d in the Salts of the 
Earth, and thereby fill’d itfelf with proper Juices 
for the Nourifhment of the Tree ; thefe Juices then 
are fet in motion by the Heat, that is, they are 
made to evaporate into Steam, as the Matter in a 
Still will do when it begins to warm. Now, as foon 
as this Steam or Vapour rifes from the Root, its 
own natural Quality carries it upwards to meet the 
Air; it enters then the Mouths of the feveral 
Arterial Veffels of the Tree, and pafleth up them 
to the top, with a Force anfwerable to the Heat 
that put it in motion: By this means it opens 
(by little and little, as it can force its way ) the 
minute Veffels which are roll’d up in the Buds, 
and expand. them by degrees into Leaves. Thus 
when we give a forcing Heat to the Root of a 
Plant, it grows quicker than when it has only a 
moderate Heat. | 

But as every Vapour of this kind, when it feels 
the Cold, will condenfe and thicken into a Wa- 
ter; fo when the Vapour which I mention to rife 
through the Arterial Vefféls, arrives at the extreme 
Parts of them, (7. ¢.) the Buds of a Tree, it there 
meets with Cold enough to condenfe it into a Li- 
quor, as the Vapour in a Still is known to do. : 

we n 
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In this form it returns to the Root down the Ve/- 
_ fels which do the office of Veins, lying between the 
Wood and inner Bark ; leaving, as it paffeth by, 
fuch Parts of its Juice as the Texture of the Bark 
will receive, and requires for its Support. | 
It may be wonder’d at, that I have not taken 
more notice of the Pith; which has been always 
accounted the principal Part of a Iree: To which 
I fhall only anfwer at this time, that many Herba- 
ceous Plants have not any Pith; and that I have 
feen the Trunks of large Trees deftitute of it, and 
they have yet continued to grow, and to bear Fruit 5 
fo that the Order of Vegetation may be explained 
without it. And indeed, was I here to take notice 
of the feveral Particulars in Plants, I might fwell 
this Treatife intoa large Volume: But I am clear- 
ly of the fame opinion with him that faid, wéja 6i¢- 
Atov, méj% xgxcv' and therefore fhall confine myfelf 
in this Work to fuch Relations only as I hope may 
be ufeful. 7 
But to proceed: The following Experiment of 
the moft ingenious Mr. Lawrence, which he has 
mention’d in his Clergyman’s Recreation, relating 
to the Feffamine, may convince us of the Certainty 
of the Sap’s Circulation in Plants. I thall give it 
in his own Words: ‘* Suppofe a plain Fe/famine- 
“* Tree fpreading itfelf into two or threé Branches 
‘* from one common Stem near the Root: In- 
“* to any one of thefe Branches, in Augu/t, inocu- 
** Jatea Bud taken from a yellow-ftriped Fe/fi- 
“* mine, where it is to abide all Winter ; and in 
** the Summer, when the Tree begins to make its 
Shoots, you will find here and there fome 
** Leaves tinged with Yellow, even on the other 
' Branches not inoculated, till by degrees, in 
fucceeding Years, the whole Tree, even the ve- 
** ry Wood of all the tender Branches, will be 
** moft beautifully ftriped, and dy*d with Yellow 
eke e “* and 
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“* Green intermix’d. He adds, That though the 
** inoculated Bud fhould not fhoot out, or that 
** it fhould live but two or three Months, and 
** after that happen to die, or be wounded by 
** accident ; yet even in that little time it will- 
‘© have communicated its Virtue to the whole 
“* Sap, and the Tree will become entirely ftriped.” 
And this Experiment myfelf and feveral others 
have made feveral Years ago: It gave’ me the firft 
hint of the Sap’s Motion, and put me upon far- 
ther enquiry. But for a more immediate Satisfa- 
ction in this Point of the Sap’s Circulation, we 
may have recourfe to any one of the Tithymels, or 
milky Plants; and upon cutting their Leaves, we 
fhall plainly difcover the Veffels through which the 
Milk flows to maintain the Life and Growth of the 
Plant. | 
The Motion of the Sap continues in a Plant as 
long as the Sun’s Warmth can keep it ina fluid 
State, but is condenfed or thickened by a Winter’s 
Cold, and is thereby changed into the Confiftency 
of Gum; and being thus ftagnated, cannot move 
any more, till the Warmth of the following Spring, 
or fome artificial Heat, rarifies it into its former li- 
quid State. | 
It then renews its former Vigour, and pufhes 
forth Branches, Leaves, Sc. But we mutt not fup- 
pofe it is only the melted Sap, that does that Of: 
fice of Germination; the Root has not been idle 
while the Branches have ftood ftill ; it has not loft 
the Moifture of the preceding Autumn to impreg- 
nate and furnifh itfelf with proper Salts or Nurture, 
from whence the Tree is to be maintain’d: Here is 
a Supply laid in, to furnifh Food for the Summer, 
as fome induftrious Animals will do to nourifh them- 
{elves in the Winter. 
In the next place, it may not be amifs.to confute 
a common Opinion, That the Sap returns to the Root 
itt 
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en Winter , for if it did fo, how comes it, that 
Trees which are cut down in November and Decem- 
ber, will put forth Branches and Leaves the fol- 
lowing Spring, altho’ they have no Roof or Earth 
to feed them? This plainly fhews, that the Sap is 
condenfed or thickened in the Tree, during. its cir- 
culative Courfe, by extreme Cold, and remains in 
that gummy State, till the Warmth of the Spring 
(as I have already faid) liquifies it; and by the 
Vapour which muft then arife from it, the Buds are 
pufh’d forth, fo long as there is Matter fufficient to 
furnifh them. | | 

And now, fince it appears from what has been 
faid, that Plants have a Circulation of Sap, and 
proper Means whereby to fupply themfelves with 
food, let us confider whether Plants, in their feve- 
ral kinds, do not require different forts of Food 
one from another, like various forts of Azimals which 
differ in their Diets. 

Firft, Then, Land Animals may be liken’d in 
general to thofe Plants which are called Terrene, 
for that they live only upon the Earth; fuch as Oaks, 
Beech, Elms, &c. } : 

Amphibious Animals, fuch as the Otter, Beaver, 
Tortois, Frogs, &c. which live as well on the Land 
as in the Waters, may be compar’d to the Willow, 
Alder, Minths, and fuch others. Lhe 

The Fi/h Kind or Aquatick Race, whether of the 
Rivers, or the Sea, are analogous to the Water- 
Plants; fach as Water-Lillies, Water-Plantains, 8c. 
which only live in Rivers or Frefh-water: Or the 
Fuci, Coral, Coraline, &c. which are Sea or Salt- 


Water Plants; and not any one of thofe will Jive out 


of its proper Element. From whence we may con- 
clude how improper it would be to plant a Water- 
Lilly in a dry, fandy Defart, or an Oak at the bottom 
of the Sea; which would be juft as unreafonable, 
as.if-we fhould propofe to feed a Dog with Hay, 

| B 4 or 
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or a Horfe with Fifh. However, this Rule of Na- 
ture has been fo little obferved, even by fome of 
our greateft Planters, that we can hardly boaft of 
good Succefs in one out of five Plantations that have 
been made. 

But I fhall beg leave to remark yet farther, That 
as the feveral Land-Animals have their refpective 
Diets, fo have the Terrene Plants \ikewife en fe- 
veral Soils from * whence they draw their Nou- 
rifhment; as fome Animals feed on Fle/h, others 
on fifh, Roots, Leaves, Grain, or Fruits; fo do 
we find that fome-Plants love Clay, others a Loam, 
Sand, or Gravel, &c. Nor is this all we ought to 
obferve: We muft confider likewife how beneficial 
to every Plant is a right Expofure, whether in a 
Vale, the Sides or Tops of Hills expofed to the 
South or North Winds, whether inland, or near the 
Air of the Sea; for it isa proper dir, that keeps a 
Plant in Health, and fits it to receive its Nourith- 
ment, Anda certain degree of Warmth, peculiar 
to each kind of Plant is likewife worth our enqui- 
ry; for it isa Warmth, natural to each Plant, that 
puts its Zuices in their proper Motion. But this 
may be more fully explained in another place. In the 
mean while, I fhall proceed to examine in the next 
Chapter, by what means Plants are capable of gene- 
rating, and to explain the Ufes of that Difcovery. 


* Vide Chap. ITF, 
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CH AcPell 
Of the Generation of PLANT'S. 


N the foregoing Chapter I have given my Rea- 
der fuch Hints as may ferve to explain my Sy- 


- fiem of the Circulation of Fuices in Vegetables, and 


have endeavour’d to fhew, that Plants are fome- 
what analogous to Animals: I fhall now proceed to 
offer another Difcovery, as new as the former, 
and depending on it, which I conceive will be of 
extraordinary Ufe to fuch as raife Plantations 
from Nuts, Ma/t, or any other kind of Seed or 
Grain. And altho’ in this Treatife I have pro- | 
pofed to give fome Directions tending only to the 
Improvement of Foreff and Timber-Trees, yet 1 
hope to be excufed, if in the Explanation of this 
wonderful Myftery of the Generation of Plants, I 
fhall be forced to introduce fuch Kind of Plants as 
are not to be found in Forefts, and to make fome 
of my Experiments in the Orchard or Kitchen- 

Garden. | 
Mo/fes tells us, in his Account of the Creation, 
That Plants have their Seeds in themfelves 5 that is, 
every Plant contains in itfelf Male and Female 
Powers: The Text he has given us feems to be 
explain’d by this Difcovery, and may lead us to 
confider, that Plants, wanting Local Motion, require 
therefore this Union of Sexes in themfelves, by 
which Means they may generate without the 
Neighbourhood of other Plants: They are in this 
refpect like Mu/cles, or other immoveable Shell- 
fifth, which are Hermaphrodites of this Kind, having 
their Propogation without the Help of one of the 
fame Species. 1 mention Mujfcles and other im- 
movable 
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moveable Kinds of Shell-fifh as a particular Kind of 
Hermaphrodites; for thofe which have Jocal Motion, 
fuch as Snails and Earth-Worms, when they couple 
with one another, at once perform the Male and 
female Act of Generation. 

But before I proceed to explain this New Sy- 
ftem, I think myfelf obliged to declare, that the 
firft Hint of this Secret was communicated to me 
feveral Years ago, by a worthy Member of the 
Royal Society, Robert Bale, Efg; who has had this 
Notion for above Thirty Years, that Plants had a 
Mode of Generating fomewhat analagous to that 
of Animals. The Light which I received from this 
Gentleman, was afterward farther explain’d by ano- 
ther Learned Member of that Society, Mr. Samuel 
Moreland, who, in Phil. Tranf. Numb, 287, Anno 
1703, has given us to under{tand how the Dufi of 
the Apices in Flowers (i. e. the Male Sperm) 18 con- 
vey’d into the Uterus or Vafzulum Seminale of a Plant, 
by which Means the Seeds therein contain’d are 
impregnated. J then made it my Bufinefs to fearch 
after this Truth, and have had good Fortune enough 
to bring it to Demonftration by feveral Experi-. 
ments 5 fince which, a Gentleman of Paris has 
printed fomething of the fame Nature, in the Hift. 
de? Acad. de Sciences, for the Years 1 7it and 1712, 
which were publifhed about ten Years ago. | 

But to come to the Point; the Lilly being a 
Flower more generally known than any other, and 
its Generative Parts being large and expofed, I 
fhall from thence endeavour to explain the Method 
which Nature makes ufe of to impregnate the 
Seeds of that and every other Plant, and by which 
Means the feveral Species of Vegetables have been 
continued to the World. ) | 

The Hower of the Lilly has fix Leaves or Petals, 
which are fet on upon the Summet of the Foot/talk, 
mark’d (4) in the firft Figure ; they ferve to 
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guard the Parts of Generation from the Injuries 
of the Weather; and.as they are of no other Ufe 
that I know of, fo it is not neceffary that I fhould 
place them in the Figure. 

B isthe Mouth of the Piftillum, or Pafflage which: 
leads into the Uterus C, in which are three Ovaries 
filld with little Eggs or Rudiments of Seeds, fach as 
we find in the Ovaria of Animals; but thele Eges 
will decay and come to nothing, unlefs they are 
impregnated by the Farina Fecundans or Male Seed 
of the fame Plant, or one of the fame Sort. 

From D to Eis a Stamen of the Lilly, thro? which 
the Male Seed of the Plant is convey’d to be per- 
fected in the Apex F, where, by the Sun’s Heat, 
it ripens and burfts forth in very minute Par- 
ticles like Duff; fome Particles of which Powder 
falling upon the Orifice B, is either convey’d from 
thence into the Utricle C, or by its Magnetick Vir- 
tue, draws the Nourifhment, with great Force, 
from the other Parts of the Plant into the Embryo’s 
of the Fruit, and makes them /well. 

Now, that the Farina Fecundans or Male Dujt has 
a Magnetick Virtue, is evident; for it is that only 


which Bees gather and lodge in the Cavities of — 


their hind Legs to make their Wax with; and it is 
well known, that Wax, when it is warm, will at- 
tract toit any light Body. But again, if the Par- 
ticles of this Powder fhould be required by Nature 
to pafs into the Ovaries of the Plant, and even into 
the feveral Eggs or Seeds there contain’d, we may 


_ eafily perceive, if we fplit the Pi/tillum of a Flower, 


that Nature has provided a fufficient Paflage for 
it into the Uterus. 

In the firft Figure I have only given a Defign of 
one Stamen with its Apex, to prevent Miftakes .in 
my Explanation; but the Flower of every Lilly has 
fix, of the fame Figure and Ufe, which are placed 
round about the Pi/fillum, or Female Parts ne 

that 
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that ’tis almoft impoffible it fhould efcape from re- 
— ceiving fome of the Male Dujt (or Farina Fecun- 
dans) falling upon it. 

In this and other Flowers of the like Nature, the 
Piftillum is always fo plac’d, that the Apices which 
furround it, are either equal in Height with it, or 
above it ; fo that their Du/t falls naturally upon it, 
And when we obferve it to be longer than the /i- 
ces, we may then conjecture that the Frvit has be- 
gun to form itfelf, and has no longer occafion of 
the Male Duft. And it is likewife obfervable, that 
as foon as this Work of Generation is perform’d, 
the Male Parts, together with the Leaves or C over- 
ing, fall off, and the Pipe leading to the Uterus be- 
gins to fhrink. 

We may farther remark, that the Top of the 
Piftiilum in every Flower, is either covered with a 
Sort of Velvet Tunick, or emits a gummy Liquor, 
the better to catch the Du of the Apices. 

And now, as we may find in the Deicription I 
have given of the Lilly, that the Uterus is within 
the Flower ; fo, on the other hand, the Userus of 
a Rofe is without the Flower, at the Bottom of the 
Petals or Flower-Leaves. And likewife in Fryit- 
Trees, the Cherries,’ Plums, and fome others, have 
their Uricles within their Flowers; and the Goofe- 
berry, Currant, Apples and Pears, on the Outfide or 
Bottom of their Flowers. But farther ; altho’ Na- 
ture has defign’d the Dut of the Apices to fecun- 
date the Female Parts contain’d in the Flowers of 
Plants, yet we obferve that in fome Plants, the 
Male and. Female Parts are remote from each other. 
As, for Example; the Gourd, Pompion, Melon, Cu- 
cumber, and all of that Race, have Bloffoms di- 
funétly, Male and Female, upon the fame Plant. 
The Male Bloffoms may be diftinguifhed from the 
others, in that they have not any Pi/il or Rudi- 
ment of fruit about them, but have only a large 

Thrum 
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Thrum cover’d with Duff in their Middle: The Fe- 
male Bloffom of thefe has a Piftillum within the Pe- 
tals or Flower-Leaves, and the Rudiment of their 
Fruit always apparent at the Bottom of the Flower 
before it opens: And fo in like manner all Nut- 
bearing, and, I think, Majft-bearing Trees, have 
their Catkins or Male Bloffoms remote from the 
Female Parts. 

The Oak, for Example, which bloffoms in May, 
has its Male Parts diftinét from the Acorns 3 we find 
Strings of little farinaceous Flowers in great Abun- 
dance, as in the fecond Figure mark’d G, remote 
from the Rudiments of the Acorns or Fruit, mark’d 
H. And fo likewife in the Walnut, Chefnut, Hazel,: 
Pine, Cyprefs, and even the Mulberry, Afpen, and 
others. I have obferved that fome Sorts of Wi/-. 
lows change their Sex every Year, by producing on- 
ly Male Bloffoms or Catkins one Year, and the other 
following, Strings of Female Bloffoms, which, if 
they then happen to be near enough ‘fome Flowering 
Male, will produce Seeds not much unlike thofe of, 
an Apotthim. 

When we view, with a good Microfcope, the Male 
Duft of one fingle Plant, we find every Particle of 
it to be of the fame Size and F igure; but in fome 
Cafes it is of two Colours, as in the Tulip, where 
itis Yellowand Blue; but as Plants differ from one 
another in their Figures and Qualities, fo are the 
Figures of their feveral Dujis greatly different 
from each other: A Grain of the Duff of Gera- 
nium Sanguineum, maximo flore, of C, B, P, is like 
a Bead of a Necklace with a Hole thro’ it. 

The Farina of the Corona Solis perennis, Flore, & 
Semine maximis, Hort. Lugd. Bat. isa Globe fet with 
Thorns; that of the Ricinus Vulgaris, C, B, Ps is 
of the Figure of a Grain of Wheat. 

And the Acer Montanum Candidum of C,B,P, af- 
fords a Dujt of the Figure of a Crofs: And in like 


manner 
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manner does the Farina of every Plant differ in 
its Shape from the reft. ; 

The Female Parts of Generation in Plants are 
beft feen in large Fruits, without the Trouble of 
the Microfcope; fuch as the Fruit of the Pompion - 
or Melon, where, with the natural Eye, we may 
difcover the Veffels diftin@tly, which make the Tz- 
mick or Covering of each Ovary: We may fee how 
the Seeds are join’d to it, and by what End they. 
receive their Nourifhment. And again, between 
the feveral Ovaries contain’d in that Fruit, we may 
very cafily perceive the Vagina, or Paflage, through 
which the Farina Fecundans has pafs’d to impreg- 
nate the Seeds. 

It may perhaps be objected againft this Eypo- 
tbefis, that there are many Flowers which hang 
downwards, as the Crown Imperial, the Cyclamen, 
&c, and that their Pi/fils cannot receive the Fa- 
rina Fecundans upon them: But if we obferve 
that the Piftils of thefe Flowers are always moore 
prominent, ,or fomewhat longer than the dufty 
Apices which furround them, we may eafily con- 
ceive that the glutinous Matter and Velvet Co- 
vering on the Extremities of the Piftils, may be 
capable enough of receiving and holding fome of 
the Powder as it falls; and whether the Intromif- 
fion of the Furina Fecundans be requifite or not, 
its Lodgment on the Mouth of the Piftillum may, 
by Virtue of its attractive Quality, perhaps fe- 
cundate the Seeds contain’d in the Uterus: I am 
fure, in the Produétion of Animals, there are yet 
greater Difficulties to encounter with; and it may 
be, if the Analogy between Plants and Animals was 
more enquired after by the Learned, they might 
difcover many new Things which would. be fer- 
viceable to the Prefervation and Benefit of Ayi- 
mal Bodies, as this Knowledge will be to the Im- 
provement of the Vegetable World. We find, for 

. Example, 
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Example, that Trees are generally longer-lived 
than Animals, fome of them living to four or five 
hundred Years ; nay, we have fome Accounts, by 


‘Tradition, of Zrees that have lived above two 


thoufand Years: The Reafon, I think, is plain ; 
for that, 1/f, Irees have no Senfation, (for it is 
my Opinion, that the Senfes prey abundantly up- 
on the Fuices of the Bedy they belong to.) 2d/y, 
They always breathe the fame Air: And, 3dly, 
They feed always upon the fame Diet. And Man- 
kind, who in the firft Times is faid to have lived 
upwards of nine hundred Years, is faid to have fed 
upon a fimple Diet, and to have drank of the 
clear Streams; at leaft he had then but little Va- 
riety of Food. But I hope my Reader will pardon 
this Digreffion of mine, it may perhaps put him 
upon greater Difcoveries. 

I fhall now proceed to what I call the Demon- 


_fivative Part of this Sytem. I made my firft Expe- 


riment upon the Tulip, which I chofe rather than 
any other Plant, becaufe it feldom miffes to pro- 
duce Seed. .Several Years ago I had the Conve- 
miency of a large Garden, wherein there was a 


- confiderable Bed of Tulips in one Part, contain- 


ing about four hundred Roots: In another Part 
of it, very remote from the former, were twelve 
Tulips in perfect Health. At the firft Opening of 
the twelve, which 1 was very careful to obferve, 
I cautioufly took out of them all their 4pices, be- 
fore the Farina Fecundans was ripe, or any ways 
appear’d: Thefe Tulips being thus caffrated, bore 
no Seed that Summer; while, on the other hand, 
every one of the four hundred Plants, which J 
had let alone, produced Seed. 

But as a farther Demontftration that Plants ge- 
nerate after the Manner I have endeavour’d to 
account for it, I fhall recommend to my Reader 
the following Experiment: Make Choice of 

| a Plant 
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a Plant of the Hazel or Filberd, as you find to be 
ina bearing State, and far diftant from any other 
of the fame fort: This Tree in Fanuary puts forth 
what are commonly call’d Catkins, which are long 
Thrums, compofed of very {mall Flowers, that to- 
wards the Beginning of March are covered with a 
fine Duff, or Male Seed: ’Tis then the Bloffoms, 
or Female Parts, appear on the Buds of the fame 
Tree: They are very fimall, and hardly to be dif- 
cern’d without ftriét Enquiry, only offering to the 
View a {mall Clufter of fcarlet Threads, which 
are fo many Tubes leading to the Rudiments of 
the Nuts: This happens at a windy Seafon of the 
Year, that the Male Duj? may be more eafily con- 
vey’d to the Utricles or Female Bloffims of the 
Plant. Now, as foon as the Cathins appear, they 
mutt be carefully taken from the Tree, and it will 
produce no Fruit that Year, unlefs you have a 
mind to fingle out any particular Bloffom. of it, 
which may be impregnated with Catkins from ano- 
ther Tree, gather’d frefh every Morning for 
three or four days fucceffively, and dufted light- 
ly over it, without bruifing its tender Fibres. 
And in like. manner may the Bloffoms of any other 
Tree or Flower be caftrated, and will have the 
fame Effect. : 

By this Knowledge, we may perhaps alter the — 
Property and Tafte of any Fruit, by impregnating 
the one with the Farina of another of the fame 
Clafs: As for Example, a Codlin with a Pearmain: 
which will occafion the Codlin fo impregnated to 
laft a longer time than ufual, and be of a fharper 
Tafte; or if the Winter Fruits fhould be fecunda- 
ted with the Duft of the Summer Kinds, they 
will decay before their ufual time. And it is from 
this accidental Coupling of the Furina of one 
with the other, that in an Orchard where there is 
Variety of Apples, even the Fruit gather’d as 

- the 
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the fame Zree differ in their Flavour and Times of 
ripening: And moreover, the Seeds of thofe Ap- 
ples fo generated, being changed.by that.means from 
their natural Qualities, wall,produce different kinds 
of Fruits if they are fown. 

"Tis from this accidental Coupling, that proceeds 
the numberlefs Varieties of Fruits and Flowers 
which are raifed evéry day from Seed. The yel- 
low and black Auriculas, which were the firft we 
had in £xgland, coupling with one another, pro- 
duced Seed which gave us other Varieties; which 
again mixing their Qualities in like manner, has 
afforded us, by little and,little, the numberlefs Va- 
riations which we fee at this day in every curious 
tlower-Garden: For I have,faved.the Seeds of near 
a hundred plain Auriculas, whole Flowers were of 
one Colour, and ftood remote from others ; and 
that Seed I remember to ,have produced no Va- 
“riety. -But, on the other hand, where I have faved 
the Seed of fuch plain MAuriculas as-have f{tood to- 
gether, and were differing in ,their Colours, that 
Seed has furnifhed.me with great Varieties. dif- 
ferent from the Mother Plants. 1 believe I need 
not explain how the Male Du/? of Plants may-be 
conveyed by Air from the one to another, by 
which this-Generation and Produéion of new Plants 
as- brought about ;.but.I fhall-hint by the.bye, to 
Auch as-plant, Orchards. for. Cider, that. they ought 
‘to plant only one fort of Apple in thofe, Orchards ; 
sand that fuch Plantations be likewife remote from o- 
ther Kinds of Apples, .whofe Farina would elfe 
certainly fpoil the Gider-Fruit, , by ripening fome 
fooner, and others. later ; which would occafion al- 
moft a continual Ferment in the Liquor, and. ne- 
ver, permit it to fettle or, grow fine. 

Moreover, a curious Perfon, may, by this Know- 
ledge, produce fuch . rare kinds of Plants as, have 
mot yet been heard of; by making choice of two 
boar AR T I, G Plants 
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Plants for his Purpofe, as near alike in their Parts, 
but chiefly in their Flowers or Sced-Veffels: For 
Example, the Carnation and Sweet William are in 
fome refpects alike; the Farina of the one will 
impregnate the other, and the Seed fo enliven’d 
will produce a Plant different from either, as may 
now be feen in the Garden of Mr. Thomas Fairchild 
of Hoxton, a Plant neither Sweet William nor Car- 
nation, but refembling both equally, which was 
raifed from the Seed of a Carnation that had been 
impregnated by the Farina of the Sweet William. 
Thefe Couplings are not unlike that of the Mare 
with the 4, which produces the Mule; and in 
regard to Generation, are alfo the fame with Mules, 
not being able to multiply their Species, no more 
than other Monfters generated in the fame man- — 
net, §> 

We may learn from hence, that the Fruit of 
any Tree may be adulterated as well by the Farina 
of one of the fame fort, which perhaps may be 
fickly, and of a Dwarf-kind, as by the Dut of 
fome other kind near a-kin to it, and worfe than 
itfelf. Now, as fuch Coupling may be very fre- 
quent in common Woods, fo would I recommend 
the Choice of Seed, to be made only from fuch 
Plants or Timber-Trees as excel in Greatnefs, jr 
other good Qualities, and are far diftant from 
others of meaner forts, which might degenerate 
their Seeds, and crofs our Expectations when they 
come to grow up; and this is as neceflary to be 
obferved among Vegetables, to maintain their good 
Qualities in the young Plants they are to produce, 
as it is in the Breeding of Game-Cocks, Spaniels, or 
Running-Forfes. Rees | 
_ There is but one fort of Plant that 1 know of 
which feems to be out of this Danger of coupling 
with other Sorts, and confequently of either im- 
proving or diminifhing the Qualities of its Seeds, 
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and that is the Mi/letoe: The Parts of its Flowers 
are indeed as apt to Generation as thofe of other 
Plants but I have never feen any Variety of this 
Plant, nor do I know any other nearly enough re- 
lated to it to imgender with it ; for whether we find 
it growing upon the Oak, Willow, Lime, or any 
other Zree whatever, the Leaves, Flowers, and 
Fruit, with its manner of Growth, are all alike. — 
And fince I have had occafion to mention it in 
this place, give me leave to take notice of fome 
Particularities belonging to it, as that it is nei- 
ther to be propagated in Earth nor Water, but upon 
Trees and Plants only. The Ancients made it a 
Super-plant peculiar to the Oak, and tell us, that 
although it feemingly produced Sced, they did not 
believe that that Seed could poffibly be made to 
vegetate; becaufe, I fuppofe, they had try’d it in the 
Earth without Succefs. But as it is fo frequently 
found growing on other Zrees, befides the Oak, in 
our Times, I fhall take occafion at once to over- 
turn their Opinion in relation to this Plant, by 
fhewing how it may be propagated from Seed upon 
any Tree whatever. About Chri/fmas, when the 
Berries ate ripe, they may eafily be made to ftick 
upon the fmooth Bark of any Tree you have a mind 
to propagate them upon, whether it be the Oak, 
Afb, Elm, Apple, Pear, Plum, Rofe, Goofeberry, 
or Currant, &c. The vifcous Fuice which encom- 
paffeth each Seed will bind it faft to the Part you 
place it upon; and with this fmall Trouble you 
may expect young Plants the following Year, pro- 
vided the Birds don’t devour the Seeds you have 
fown ; therefore a Net would do well to fecure 
them. I have feen twenty Plants of MGé/letoe 
growing upon as many different forts of Trees 
and Shrubs in one Garden, which were propagated 
in the fame manner I have mentioned. And I 
believe it would be very ufeful in correéting the 
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too great Vigour of fome Frwit-Trees, and bririg 
them to bear, by taking from them the /uperabun- 
dant Fuices, which are always deftructive to Prolifi- 
city, either in Plants or Animals. 

- And now, from the Account I have given of the 
Generation of Plants, we may learn why double 
Flowers feldom bear Seed; becaufe the Du/t of the 
.Apices is too much crowded with the Peéals or 
Flower-Leaves, which for that reafon cannot eafi- 
ly reach the Style or Piftil of the Hower, which 
is always prominent, and above the Pefals, in full 
Flowers. Jt appears likewife, that the natural 
Properties of Fruits or Seeds may be changed by 
accidental Coupling with other Plants; and that 
the Seeds fo alter’d may rob us of our Expecta- 
tions in Planting, by having their Principles de- 
bauch’d by the Dujt of diftemper’d and degenerated 
Plants. — 

To conclude: I fhall give my Reader a View 
of the generative Parts of fome Plants done with 
a Microfcope, which will yet explain to him fome 
of the niceft Particulars relating to the Subject of 
this Chapter. 


Plate Ul, Figure 1. 


~A-the Pedicle or Foot-/talk of the Tulip Flower. 

B the Piftillum of the fame. : 
C one of the Stamina taking root in the Pedicle of 
Se the Ral: 

D the Apex, or Head of the Stamen, which en- 
clofeth. the Farina Fecundans, or Male Seed, 
in two Cells, which burit open when they are 
ripe. 


Fig. 11. Shews the Piftillum or Uterus of the Tulip, 
cut horizontally, and magnified with one. of 

— Gampanr’s Microfcopes. 
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A the Cavity of the Vagina; the Tunick of which 
Paflage or Cavity is compofed of very {mall 
Vefiels, which are continued into feveral Coats 
of the Ovaries, and the Eggs within them 
marked bbbbbb. All thefe Veffels feem 
to take their rife from three larger Pipes 
CCC, through which the Sap afcends from 
the Root in Steam or Vapour. 

DDD thew three large Veffels, (whofe Sap 1s in 
figure of fmall Globules of a bluith Colour ; ) 
through thefe Veffels the Sap defcends in Li- 

uor. 
Thefe large Pipes put forth Branches of Vet- 
fels about twenty times lefs than themfelves ; 
_which paffing horizontally through the feve- 
ral Ovaries, are divided into fmaller Fibres, 
and at length are loft m the Tunick of the 
Vagina. Thefe are all of a pale-blue Co- 

lour. 

EE direét to the flefhy Part which feems to be 
made up of many tranfparent Protuberances, 
of a pale-yellow Colour, leffening themfelves 
as they come nearer to the outward Coat of the 
Piftillum. ‘ oe... 


fig. Ill. Shews the Piftillum or Uterus of the 

Tulp fplit lengthways at A ; wherein are dif- 
covered two of the Ovaries on each fide the 
Paffage of the Vagina. Ke “a 

B the Apex flinging out its Dujt, which falls upon 
C, the outward Oftium of the Uterus, com- 
pofed of fpungy Folds, which emit a gum- 

_ my Liquor. 

D one of the Petals or Flower-Leaves, taking root 
on the Pedicle, N. B. This F igure Is not mag- 
nified, | 


C 3 Fig. IV, 
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Fig. 1V. Shews part of the Piftillum, fplit like 
that in the former Figure, but magnified. 
A is the Cavity of the Vagina, into which the Fa- 
_ rina 1s fuppofed to fall. 
C is the Pafflage of one of the Veffels marked C, 
in the fecond Figure. 
DDDD the Tunick of the Ovary, compofed of 
_ many fmall Fibres, — 
FE, the Eggs, as they are faften’d to the Ovary. 
F a flender Fibre paffing Jengthways through the 
Capfula, and feemingly binding the Eggs to- 
gether. x : de 


Fig. V. Is the Matrix of the fingle Anemone, 
furrounded with its Stamina and Apices. It 
is to be obferved, the Eggs of this Flower 
are naked, ftanding on the outfide of a 
little Button raifed in the middle of the 
Flower. 


Fig. VI. The Button with the Eggs on its out- 
fide, {plit lengthways. | 


Fig. VII. A is a Stamen, with its Apex of the 
Anemone, of its natural Size. 
B, one of the Eggs or Seeds of the fame, taken 
off from the Button. 


fig, VIII. The Stamen, with the Apex of the 
Anemone magnified, —- In this Figure, at 
A, we fee the Root of the Stamen. 

BBBB the Length of the Stamen from its Root to 
the Apex, whereby it appears to be a hollow 
Tube. aa 

C the Apex cover’d with its Purina, 


Fig, IX, 
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Fig. 1X. Shews us one of the Seeds or Eggs of 

the Anemone magnified; whofe outward Coat 

is cover’d with capillary Veffels, curl’d and 

running into one another, with a View of the 

Neck or Paffage, into which the Male-Dutt is 
fuppofed to fall. | 


Thus I have endeavour’d to explain what I pro- 
pofed in the Title of this Chapter, viz. That 
Plants have a Mode of Generation fomewhat a- 
nalogous to that in Animals. 


C iH ALF - Te. 


Of § OILS proper for the Nourifhment | of 
PLANTS, and Compofts for forwarding 
the Growth of PLANTS. 


ia Plants in their feveral degrees draw from the 
Earth fuch Aliment as is proper for their Sub- 
fiftence, and that as the Nourifhment they receive 
is more or lefs fuitable co them, fo they profper 
accordingly ; they may then reafonably infer, that 
there is a Circulation of Sap in Vegetables, in fome 
refpects like that of the Blood in Animals, as I 
have already endeavoured to fhew in my _firft 
Chapter of this Tract: For, in Animals, it is very 
certain that a Diet is required by them; and that 
Diet. being conco¢ted, is the Matter from whence 
the Blood is drawn; and that as the Blood is, fo is 
the State of the Body, either healthful, or diftem- 
per’d; then it reafonably follows, that we ought 
as carefully to provide wholfome and _ natural 
Nourifhment for the Welfare of each refpective 

alge Plant . 
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Plant we defigir to propagate, 4s we ufually do the 
proper Food or Die! of every Animal we have a 
mind to noutifh. The Food of Land Aninials is 
of thteé Kinds only, tz. Flefh, Hérbs; and Sceds 
or Frit. So likewife the Food ot Terréne Plants is 
of three Sorts; Sand, Loam or Mother- Earth, and 
Clay, in their feveral Degrees: And as the feve- 
fal Kinds of Fle. the various Tribes of Herbs, 
and the many different Frii/s, have each their re- 
{pective Animals to feed upon them ; fo Sand in its 
feveral Degrees, Loam of Gifferent Sorts; and 
Clays of all Kinds, have certain Proportions of 
Salts in them refpectively, proper for the Nou: - 
rifhment of every Plant. Fruit or Seed; 1 efteeni 
to be the Medium Nourifbment between Flefh and 
Herbs ; and we find that every Land Animal will 
feed upon it, although their natural Food is either 
flea, or Grafs. «As for Example : A-Horfe, whofe 
proper Food is Grafs, will eat Grain; and 
Bogs, and other Creatures who'feed upon Fleth, 
will eat Fruit. And I am of opinion, that the 
salts therefore of Fle/b, Fruit, and Herbs, are the 
fame, only differing in the Proportion of their 
Quantities ; that is, one Pound Weight of Flefh 
may perhaps contain twice as many Salts as the 
like Weight df Grain or Seed; and one Pound of 
Grain twice the Salts as may be found ‘in Herbs or 
Grafs. Now, that all thefe Salts are proper for 
Vegetation, is evident by the common Praétice of 
burying Straw or Litier, Brakes, Halm, and fach- 
like, to enrich fome Soils. Again, if Fruits and 
Grain be well confumed, one Load of it laid upon 
a Spot of Ground, will enrich it more than ten 
Load of Horfe-litter or common Dung, fays Sir 
Hugh Platt from Experience: And we are very 
fenfible of the prodigious Effet of Carrion, Lea- 
ther, or any Parts of Aximals apply’d to the Roots 
of Vegetables. 

50, 
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So; on thé other hand; in natural Soils, what I 
€all Leam er Mother-Earth, 1 fuppofe to be the 
Medium between Sand and Clay; that is, an Earth 
of 2 certain Temperature partaking equally of them 
both. And indeed, all Soils that I know of may 
be réedticed under thefe three general Heads, wiz. 
Sand, Loam, and Clay, for all others, although 
they may bear different Names, are in fome re- 
{pect depending upon ene or other of thefe. 
Gravels, and all the open Soils, till we come to 
the Loam I mention, are of the Sandy Race; and 
the binding Earths, from Loam downwards, tll 
we come to the Stiffnefs of Chalk itfelf, may be 
ranged with the C/ay Kind. I find all thefe Soils 
are alike tending to Vegetation, and have their Salts 
proper for it, but in different Proportions of Quan- 
tity ; that is, a Peck of Clay has perhaps twice as 
many Salis in it, as the fame Quantity of Loam 5 
and that Quantity of Loam, twice as many Salts, 
as the fame Proportion of Sand. Now, from this 
Argument of mine, it may feem at firft view, that 
Clay is the moft proper Soil to forward the Growth 
of Plants ; whereas we know that Sand is much 
more apt to produce Plants quicker than any other 
Soil: But give me leave to explain this Paradox. 
Clay, whofe Parts are clofely wrought together, 
will not eafily give out thofe Salts contained 1n it ; 
neither can the tender Mibres of every Plant make 
their way thro’ it in fearch of their Nourifhment : 
But if we open its Parts, by digging and break- 
ing it into {mall Particles, and keep thofe Parts 
open by a Mixture of fome fharp Sand, or other 
Body of the like nature, we fhall not fail to fee the 
Effects of its Vigour. 

On the other hand, Sand is apt to pufh for- 
ward the Plants growing upon it early in the Spring, 
and will even caufe them to germinate near a Month 
fooner than the Plants growing upon a Clay: The 

| Reafon 
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Reafon is, that the Sa/tsin a Sand are at full Li- 
berty to be raifed and put in Motion, upon the 
leaft Approach of the Sun’s Warmth: but then 
as they are hafty in their Work, fo are they foon 
exhaled and loft. ) 

The Clay has certain Plants growing upon it, 
which are natural.to it, and confequently thrive 
better in it than in any other Soi/. 

And the Sand likewife has its natural Plants, 
which delight in it, and will not equally profper 
in any other Earth. 

However, both the Clay Plants, and thofe of © 
the Sand, will grow in the loamy Soil I have men- 
tioned, for that it partakes of the Qualities of 
Sand and Clay, as Grain doth of File/h and Herbs, 
in refpect to the Food of Animals. 

I might here take Notice that the Word Loam 
is varioufly recerved, and underftood by Planters. 
Some mean by it the moft common fuperficial 
Earth met with in England, without any Regard 
to the Proportions it bears of Saud or Clay. O- 
thers would have it more inclining to Clay than 
Sand: However, I fhall endeavour to avoid all 
Difputes that might arife concerning it, by once 
more repeating, that when I fhall have Occafion to 
mention it, J mean only that. Degree of Earth 
which equally partakes of Sand and Clay, | 

This Earth then, which I call Loam, may either — 
be of a black, or yellow Colour; but let it be ei- 
ther the one or the other, Experience fhews us 
the Plants of all Sorts will grow in it; and, for 
the Reafons I have before mentioned, it appears 
to be a more beneficial Soi/ than any other, where- 
ever it happens to be found. | 

Now, as I take it, feeing that Loam is fo 
happy in its Productions, that even Plants natu- 
rally bred in different Soils will thrive in it, it 
then feems reafonable, that if by Mixtures of 

Natural 
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Natural Earths one with the other, we make 
fuch a Compoft as may nearly imitate it, we 
may expe@t far greater Succefs from a Mixture 
of that Sort (efpecially in Plantations of durable 
Trees) than any Compofition we can devife to be 
made with Dungs, or other forcing Ingredients. 
For it is very well worth our Remark, that Avi- 
mals, and Vegetables alfo, of all Sorts, are more 
lafting, as they are fed by fimple and natural Diet, 
as I have hinted before. It is true, Hot-beds, or 
any other Means of the like Nature, would in- 
deed forward the Growth of Trees, perhaps as 
much in one Year, as Nature of herfelf would 
do in fix; or, as Dr. Agricola of Ratifbonne pre- 
tends by his artificial Compoft to raife Fore/t-Trees 
to exceed the Height of Twenty Foot in a few 
Days time: But we may be affured they can ne- 
ver laft out half their Days, for we find the fame 
in Animals, but particularly in Mankind, who by 
Excefs of unnatural Foods, and invigorating Li- 
guors, fhortens his Life; while on the other hand, 
fuch Men as have bare Subfiftence, and are for- 
ced through Neceffity to live upon the natural Food 
of their own Country, are long-lived. I there- 
fore would advife, as well from what I have faid, 
as from the Obfervations and Inquiries I have 
made of the Growth of Timber-Irces, that they 
may not be forced by any violent Means, if we 
defign them to laft long, and improve themfelves 
to be valuable ; neither to take them from a Nur- 
fery of rich Ground, and expofe them afterwards 
in fuch Land where they may want the fame Plenty 
of Nourifhment they have been ufed to; for then 
they would certainly decline and deceive us. Let 
‘the Earth we defign to plant them in, be frefh 
and well open’d in its Parts; and if it fhould 
be fifted, it will help the ftriking of young Koos 
at 
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at firft planting, and fupport them till they can 
gather Strength. 

I think I need not farther explain, that equal 
Quantities of Sand and Clay well mix’d together 
will afford us the defirable Soil we feek after, 
in cafe the Loam or Mother Earth I mention can- 
not conveniently be met with. But this has its 
greateft Ufe, when we make new Plantations 5 for 
we ought alfo to examine the Depth of the Soi 
underneath, into which our Trees are’ afterwards 
to puth their Roots, and from whence they are 
to draw their chief Nourifhment, and that may 
be beft known from Obfervation ; that is, by ex- 
amining the moft vigorous Trees of every Kind, 
and obferving the Qualities and Depths of the 
Soils they feed from, and from fuch Examples 
to make our Plantations accordingly ; we fhall then 
find that an Oak will never make good Timber, if 
it be planted. or fown wpon a thallow rocky Soil; 
and at the fame time, that an 4/ will grow there; 
but thisI fhall more fully explain in the next Chap- 
ter of Foreft-Trees. | 

And now, feeing that fome delight more in the 
quick Growth of the Trees they plant, than the 
Advantages which would accrue to their Fami- 
lies, froma regular and natural Growth of their 
Plantations, 1 thall mention fome Mixtures which 
have been experienced to forward the Growth of 
Trees. 

Mixiure the firft. Tf the Soil be tiff, inclining 
to Clay, let it be well broke and open’d, of which 
take about five Load; add to it an equal. Quan- 
tity of Heath Turfs burnt; let thefe Ingredients 
be well mixed and fifted, or fkreen’d together, 
after they have lain for a Winter in a Heap or 
Ridge. This Compoft will forward Trees ex- 
tremely. - pe 
| Second 
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Second Mixture. To four Load of iff Soil 
broke and open’d as before, add as many Load 
' of /harp Sand, to which put two Load of the Afhes 
of burnt Furzes, Gorfe, Fern, Weeds or Wood; let 
this be well mix’d together about September or 
Oéfober, and be laid up in a Ridge till the F- 
bruary following, to be fkreen’d or fifted for Ufe, 
Sir William Bruce, a Gentleman of Scotland, made 
ufe of the like Méxtures in his Garden, with the 
Succefs he defired. 7 

Third Mixture. One Load of Rotten Wood, fuch 
as may be found under a Wood Pile, or for want 
of that, the fame Quantity of Rotted Leaves. To 
either of thefe add a Load of burnt Grafs Turf, 
two Load of Saud, and the like of tiff Soil; this 
Compofition muft be well mix’d and laid in a 
Ridge trom Oéfober till February, and be fifted for 
Ufe. N. B. Thefe artificial Soils fhould always 
be compofed about Oéober, and fifted the follow- 
ing Spring juft before you ufe them; for if you 
fhould prepare them in the Spring, the Summer’s 
Heat would exhale their Volatile Spirits; and be- 
fides, Weeds would be apt to rob them of their 
Nourifhment, unlefs they were to be made in fome 
fhady Place under Tees. 

Fourth Mixture. "Take the Quantity of.a Load 
of Rape Seeds, after the Oil is prefs’d from them, 
which may be very eafily had at the Rape Mills at 
a fmall Expence ; add to them two Load of Sand, 
one of fizff Soil, and one of burnt Heaib, or Gra/s 
Turf, prepared as the others, and fifted, will great- 
ly forward the Growth of any Plant. 

fifth Mixture. ‘Take one Load of Mali Grains 
(after Brewing) add to it two Load of Sand, and 
two of fliff Soil, mix’d and prepar’d as betore ; 
it will make an incomparable Compoft to haften 
the Growth of Plants. 

7 Sixth 
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Sixth Mixture. Sheeps Dung, witha like Quan. 
tity of Wood-Afbes, and twice as much Loam, or 
Mother Earth, prepared as before, will greatly for- 
ward the Growth of Herbs and Trees. 

Seventh Mixture. Take of Fforfe-Dung, well 
confumed, two Load; add to it one Load of 7; urf 
Afbes, two Load of Sand, and two of jiff Earth ; 
prepare this Mixture as before, and it will greatly 
forward Germination of Plants: But if Sea-Codl 
Afbes are more eafily found, put them in the Place 


of the burnt Turf, and then add one Load more 


of ftiff Earth to the Compoft. — : 
And now, befides the feveral Compofitions which 

I have fet down, I might add thofe which I have 
known to have been prepared with the Sil of 
Pouliry, that feed upon Corn or Grain. I found 
thofe Ingredients very hot and full of Salts, 
greatly tending to Vegetation, and abundantly 
quicker in their Operation than the Soil of Ayij- 
mals, which only feed upon Herbs; but that is 
no great Wonder, if it be true, what Sir Hugh 
Platt fays, that one Load of Grain will enrich 
Ground more than ten Load of common Duig ; 
and alio from what I know from Experience, 
and have mention’d in the Fourth and F ifth Mix- 
tures, prefcribed in this Chapter. Now, if fimple 
Grain by Infufion only (if I may fo term it) in 
the Mixtures or Compofts I have directed, has a 
good Effect, we may eafily imagine how much 
more powerful it will be when it has pafs’d through 
the Bodies of Animals. I could fay much more up. 
on this Head, but as it is my Defign to be as fhort 
as may be convenient, and purpofing chiefly in this 
Treatife to contribute fuch Experiments as may 
tend to the Improvement of Plantations of Foreft 
Trees, I fhall not here enlarge upon Soils, but leave 
fome Particulars for another Work, and fim up 
this Chapter, with two or three fhort Remarks : 
firft, 
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firft, that a Preparation of natural Soz/s, anfwerable 
to the Loam or Mother Earth I have mention’d, is 
certainly the beft for all Sorts of Fore Trees to be 
planted or fown in, if we defign them to make good 
Timber; and if it is rather defired that fuch Yrees 
fhould grow quick, and confequently be fubjeét to 
decay early, or be prejudiced by Béights, I have 
made mention of fuch forcing Compoff as will fet 
them forward in their Growth, but in my Opinion ~ 
might be better employ’d in Gardens for the Pro- 
duction of fhort-lived Plans. 
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Of Timber-Trees, and Underwood: Of Fe/- 
ling of Timber; and Dreffing and Cleaning 
of Woods. | : 


Sb. OT. I. 
Of TIMBER TREES. 


S there is nothing which contributes more to 

the Honour, Beauty, and Welfare of an Eftate, 

than timely and fufficient Plantations of Timber 
Trees, fo I have chofe to make the propagating of 
Timber my prefent Subject; and what I have faid 
in the former Chapters may, I hope, contribute 
{omething towards our Succefs in the Undertaking, 
which will fo greatly contribute to the Welfare of 
every Man of Eftate, if it be rightly underftood. 
For altho’ a Gentleman may perhaps be poflefs’d 
of a plentiful Fortune, fuppofe of 10,000 /. per 
Annum, he ought certainly to confider, that in Pros 
cefs of Time he muft provide Fortunes for Chil- 
dren out of that Eftate, proportionable to his Ho- 
3 nour. 
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nour. And again, his Children mutt likewife make 
farther Provifions out of their feveral Parcels for 
their Iffue, and fo on,. till at length, in fix or 
feven Generations, we fhall find the Paternal Eftate 
cut to Pieces, into fo many little Shares, that 
there will hardly remain any Idea of the plentiful 
Stock of their Anceftors. Now, I fay, it would 
certainly be a Token of great Wifdom, for every 
Gentleman of Fortune, not only to confult all 
proper Means, how to maintain the Bulk of his 
Eftate entire, but continue it fo in his Line, wifely 
guarded againft the Hazards of Fortune, and even 
the natural Confequences I mention, ‘by timely 
and neceffary Plantations upon it, which would ‘be 
fo many Monuments of his Wifdom and impro- 
ving Treafuries for the Good of his Pofterity : And 
befides, how beneficial would fuch Plantations be, 
in cafe of extraordinary Accidents, the Profufe- 
nefs of a young Heir, the Difcovery of Iron or 
Lead Mines, where Wood is of fuch extraordinary 
Ufe ; or for the raifing a Sum of Money upon any 
Emergency? I may add likewife, befides the pri- 
vate Intereft of the Proprietor, it would be of ge- 
neral Ufe, and for the Nation’s Good. “How hap- 
pily is England fituated for Trade? What Benefits — 
doth fhe receive from her Shipping? And therefore 
how profitable and ufeful is her Timber? which 
will yet become more valuable than ever, in .that 
fo much is continually cut down, and wery little 
Care taken to make new Plantations for future Bene- 
fit. Inaword, the prefent State of Timber in En- 
gland is fo very inconfiderable, in refpect to the 
great Ufe made of it, and even that which remaing ~ 
growing is generally fo much neglected in its Cul- 
ture, that I hope fome Direétions for its Improve- 
ment may not be unacceptable to the World. | 
The Trees which have been commonly propagated 
an England for Timber, are the: Oak, Alb, sm 
AGS | Elm, 
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— <Elm, Chefnut, and Walnut: Thefe are of the up- 
per Clafs; and we may add to them the flex, or 
Lver-green Oak. , 

Of the lower Rank, for Underwood, or more in« 
different Ufe, are the Hazel, Alders, Willows, and 
and fome others of lefs note. - 

The OAK, like all other Plants, has its Varie- 
ties; which are taken notice of by the Botanijts, 
I have obferved about five Sorts in England ; but 
I fhall only recommend two Kinds of them to be 
planted for Timber. The firft and beft in my Opi- 
mion is the Upright-oak, which grows more erect 
than any other 5 and the fecond is the large Spread-~ 
ing-oak. We have many Inftances of thefe Kinds 
that have attain’d to fuch prodigious Greatnefs of 
Stature, that the Timber alone of one Tree has been 
fold for upward of 50/, The Oak doth not only 
afford us the moft ferviceable Timber for naval Ar- 
chitecture, but alfo for other Building. Its Bark 
is ufetul to Tanners, and the Oak is therefore cut 
down about April, when its Bark will peel. 
The Acorns are excellent Food for Hogs. This 
Pree delights in moift Ground of a good depth, ° 
and will profper in the coldeft Clay, and, as 
Mr. Evelyn fays, in Gravel alo. Tt Is noted 
likewife, that fome Oaks having been fown in 
Hedge-rows, have in the {pace of 30 Years born 
a stem or Trunk of a Foot diameter. J have my= 

felf feen fome feedling Oaks of 20 Years-Growth 
~ of near that Subftance, which had never been re- 
moved from the Place where they were fown; 
and I would advife, that every Plantation of Oaks 
be fet from Acorns on the very Spot where they 
are to remain; and that we are likewife careful 
to chufe our Acorns from thriving, vigorous Trees, 
for the Reafons I have before mention’d, The 
Diftance between them ought to be about 33 Foot, 
and the faid Space between the Oaks fhould be 
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interfown or planted for Underwood, as I fhall di- 
reCt in the following Chapter. 

Of the 4S H there are two Sorts (falfely di-. 
ftinguifhed by the Names of Male and Female, } 
which moft deferve our Care, in that they are 
quick Growers, and rife to a prodigious Stature : 
Befides thefe, there are feveral other Kinds which 
are not worth our notice; fo that we ought to 
be careful in the Choice of the Keys or Seeds we 
defign to fow. I have heard of d/h Trees of 40 
Years Growth from the Seed, that have been fold 
for 25/. a-piece ; which have grown on Plains, in 
light Earth not very deep: And Mr. Evelyn tells 
us, that one Perfon planted fo much of this fort 
of Timber in his Life-time, as was valued worth 
50,000/, to be bought; which he juftly remarks, 
was very good Encouragement for a fmall and 
pleafant Induftry. The Keys of this ree are 
fowed about Oéfober, or elfe may be laid at that 
time in Sand, S. S. S. till the following Spring, and- 
then fown. The Timber of the Ad is ufed for 
Ploughs and Axel-trees, Wheel-rings, Oars, and 
smany other mechanick Works: And if we propa- 
gate the 4h for Underwood only, it will turn to 
‘ good account for Hoops and Hop-poles. It may 
be cut about February. 

The BEECH delights in Mountains. In Berk- 
foire, in the Chalky Hills, this Tree is very profpe- 
rous, and attains a confiderable Stature. Its Zzm- 
ber is ufed. about Keels of Ships, and many Imple- 
ments of Hufbandry. It is the moft common 
Fire-wood of England, efpecially about London, 
where Billets are, ufually burnt. Among the 
Coal-pits near Newcaftle upon Tyne, this Wood 
is much ufed to make Cart-ways; where for ma- 
ny Miles, the Wheels of the Coal-waggons run 
upon it ; which faves the Expence of Horfe-fleth. 
This Wood will remain found for many Years in 
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thofe marfhy Lands, and is much efteemed for 
that Ufe. From the Seed, which is called Beech. 
maft, the French have long fince drawn a very {weet 
Oil for eating, and lately the fame has been 
practifed in England. This Seed is likewife good 
to feed Deer, Hogs, and Fowl: It may be fown a- 
bout Ofober, or put in Sand like the Afo-Keys till 
Spring, the better to preferve it from Vermin. The 
Timber may be cut as the former, 

We have many forts of ELM frequent in 
England, among which the Vulear or Mouniain Elm 
is counted the beft for Timber: I hall therefore 
recommend this Sort to the Planter before all 
others. It may be propagated from the Seed or 
Samera, which ripens and falls from it towards the 
latter End of April, or Beginning of May; it mutt 
then be fown in fine fifted Earth, or what I call 
Loam in the foregoing Chapter. This Semina-’ 
ry mult be made in a fhady Place, and watered 
from time to time, as the Earth begins to dry : But 
befides this way of raifing Elms, we may either 
propagate them from Layers, or Suckers; which 
laft muft be tranfplanted into’ Beds of fine Earth 
about the Beginning of March, and kept well wa- 
tered. And fo naturally is the E/m inclined to Vege- 
tation, that I have heard fore affirm, by fowing 
only the Chips of it in a Piece of plow’d Ground, 
they have raifed a large Quantity of thefe Trees ; 
which perhaps is not impoffible: For I am affured 
in other Cafes, the Buds and Leaves, nay, the very 
fibrous Roots of Plants, have been made to vecetate 
and produce Trees, As for Example: The fingle 
Leaves of Oranges have been made to ftrike Roct, 
and produce Branches, Leaves, Flowers, and Fruit, 
by fetting them half-way in the Earth; and Mr. 
Fairchild of Hoxton has done the like with Leaves 
of Lauruftinus : However, let 1s raife our Elms 
which way we will, I fhall advife that they be 
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not planted out of their firft Beds till they have 
{tood there two Years; and then remove them 
to greater Diftances from each other, and let 
them fo remain till you plant them out for good, 
at about 20 Foot diftance in Beds of the fifted 
Loam directed: They grow quick, give a fine. 
Shade, and afford valuable Zimber: And if the 
Witch Elm or Dutch Elm be grafted upon this 
Kind, we may expect them to make Shoots of 
above eight Foot long in one Year, and pro- 
duce Leaves of an extraordinary Bignefs ; but the 
Wood will then not be fo valuable. This Tree 
delights in an Earth competently fertile, neither 
too dry or fandy, or too cold and fpungy; nor 
does it require a deep Soil. Let it be moderate- ~ 
ly refrefhed with Water after planting; and to 
keep the Earth about the Roots more open, and 
ready to receive Wet, cover the Bed it 1s planted 
in with rotten Fern, or other fuch-like Matter. 
A Year or two after planting, you may refrefh the 
young Fibres at the Extremities of the Roots with 
fome fine fifted Earth, or any one of the four 
firft Mixtures mention’d in the foregoing Chapter, 
which will make the Tree fhoot prodigioufly,. for 
that they contain vegetable Salts in great abun- 
dance. The Timber of this Tree is very fervice- 
able, efpecially where it may always lie wet, it 
will laft a long time; it 1s mightily ufed for Pipes, 
Pumps, Mills, and fuch Parts of Ships as lie con- 
{tantly under Water: In a word, it is almoft of 
general Ufe. The Time of felling it is from No- 
vember to February. 

We have two Kinds of CHES NUT in Eng- 
land that which bears edible Fruit, and the other 
which is called the Horfe-chefnut. The firft of 
thefe Trees affords good Timber, and the latter 1s 
only defirable for its pleafant Shade and beautiful 
Flowers, Thefe Zrees may both be raifed by fet- 
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eing the Nurs about three Inches deep ina light, 
fandy Soil, towards the latter End of February or 
Beginning of March; but as the firtt only is ufe- 
ful, fo I fhall chufe to recommend it to the 
Forefter. It delights in high Grounds remote from 
Water, which would fpoil both its Timber and 
fruit, and fhould indeed be fet from the Nut, 
where it is always to remain ; for it is apt to fuffer 
greatly by removing, and fpread too much in its 
Branches, when it lofes its Tap-root, as all other 
Tap-rooted Trees are known to do. Its Timber is 
lafting if it be kept dry, and good for Building ; 
and if it be planted for Underwood, it will afford 
excellent Poles and Stakes in nine Years after fow- 
ing, worth at leaft 105. per Hundred. The Fruit 
is fometimes ufed at our Tables, but more com- 
monly given to Deer and other Cattle to fatten 
them. We may fell the Tree any time between 
November and February, 

Among the Botani/ts, there are reckon’d many 
Sorts of WALNUTS ; two only of which I fhall 
recommend to the Planter, viz. that with the /oft 
Shell, for the fake of the Fruit ; and that with the 
black Grain, for the Goodnefs of its Timber. They 
are both raifed from the Nuts, like the Chefiut ; 
and fhould, like thém, be fown in the Places where 
they are to remain, They are in great danger of 
Death if they lofe the Yap-root, but will thrive 
extremely if they have Depth of Earth to ftrike 
into. The Walnut grows well in Loam, but will 
flourifh alfo in Chalk, or gravelly Soi], either on 
hilly Ground, or in a Vale, which (I think) fhews 
it to be a foreign Plant: For, as I have obferved, 
every Plant natural to England has a Soil and Ex- 
pofure peculiar to itfelf, and will fcarce be made 
to grow in any other fort of Land or Situation. I 
have feen fome Walnut Trees of forty Years 
Growth from the fetting of the Nuts that were 
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valued at 5 J. a-piece ; and others ftanding by them, 
which were Trees planted at the fame time (as 
the Owner himfelf informed me) that were not 
worth 30 s. a Tree: And the like Obfervation has 
been made of other Tap-rooted ‘Trees, but parti- 
cularly the Oak: So great is the Difference of 
Growth in downright-rooted Plants when they are 
fet from Acorns or Nuis, and tranfplanted from the 
Nurfery. The Timber is much ufed for Chairs, 
Cabinets, and Houfhold Furniture ; it is durable, 
and an Enemy to Worms from its exceeding Bitter- 
nefs. The Nuts yield abundance of Oil, and take 
place among the beft Fruits for the Table. This 
Tree may be cut down when the Sap is fixed, 7. ¢. 
from November to February. . 
TheILEX, on EVER-GREEN OAK, 
is a Plant which produces admirable Timber ; but is 
more particularly valuable for its Kuce Timber, 
which is much tougher than that of our Englifh 
Oak: It is in fuch requeft among our Ship-Car- | 
penters, that many Ships Lading of it has been 
brought to England. ‘The Tree is of quick Growth, 
_ and will attain to a very confiderable Height, even 
to equal the talleft of the Ezgli/h Oaks; to which 
Perfeétions we may alfo add the Beauty of its Leaves, 
which are green all Winter. | 
. That curious Gent'eman Robert Balle, Efq; 
F.R.S, has, among other Improvements for the 
Good of his Country, propagated a large Parcel of 
thefe Trees in Englaud, fome of which have in a- 
bout 30 Years fpace grown to a confiderable Great- 
nefs of Stature: And it is to be wifh’d that others 
would follow his Example in the Culture of this 
beautiful and profitable Tree. ‘This Gentleman 
has raifed fome Thoufands of them from Acorns, 
and. tranfplanted them with Succefs and great 
Judgment; and to follow his Method, we muft 
fet the Acorns in Loam well fifted, in Garden-pots, 
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in February, and turn them out with the Earth 
about their Roots when they are two Years Growth, 
to tranfplant them afterwards at proper Diftances, 
where they are to remain. Thefe, like our Englifh 
Oaks, are Tap-rooted, and therefore delight in deep 
Soil: They profper in moift Land, rather on a 
Plain, than on hilly Ground. . If we confult the 
Anatomy of Plants, we ought to be very careful 
not to injure their Tap-roots, which are always an- 
dwerable to the Leading-/hoot on the Top of the 
Tree. It is therefore reafonable to believe, that 
a Plant, by lofing that Downright-root, is in danger 
of lofing alfo the Zop-/boot which is fed from it: 
And altho’ a Tree may ftrike frefh Roots after the 
Amputation of this Leading-root, yet we may find 
by Experience, that the Sap will then pufh forth 
Branches in the Sides of the Stem, and difcontinue 
its upright Growth. We may fell this Tree, as 
we do the other Oak, for the fake of its Bark. 
The Acorns are good Food for Deer and Fow!, 
which greatly delight in the Shelter of thefe 
'* Pyees. 


68 Cue a, 
Of UNDERWOODS, 


Aving mention’d the moft valuable Trees for 

Timber, I am in the next place to take notice 
of fuch others as will afford us the moft valuable 
Crops of UNDE RWOOD. 

I have already obferved, that the 45 H and 
CHES NUT may be order’d in this manner, 
and bring confiderable Returns to the Proprietor. 
The next which I fhall propofe for this Ufe is the 
HAZEL; which, if it be rightly managed, will 
turn to good account in Coppices. This Plant may 
be raifed from ‘the Nuts fown a little after they are 
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ripe, in cold, dry, fandy Ground; but if the 
Land happens to be more inclined to Clay, plow 
it in Autumn, and let it mellow with the Frofis till 
February before you fow them. The Learned ad- 
vile, that after the Seedling-plants are come up, 
they fhould be weeded or hough’d, fo as to leave 
the Plants at three Foot diftance from each other ; 
and after three Years Growth, to cut them off 
within half a Foot of the Ground: By which 
means they will be made to fhoot forth many 
Twigs from each Stem, which in nine Years time 
(2. e. twelve from putting in the Seed ) will be fit 
to cut for Hop-poles, Hoops, Faggots, and other 
fuch Ufes; but if you rather chufe to ufe them 
for Hurdles, then they may be cut at five Years 
Growth. After the firft Cutting, you may cut 
again in feven or eight Years, if they like -the 
Ground, for Poles and Hoops, as before; and fo 
continue to do from time to time as you, fee occa- 
fion. But thefe Trees may be likewife propagated 
by Suckers, which are frequently found grow- 
ing about the Roots of old Trees, but are not ° 
very certain in their Growth after tranfplanting, 
unlefs they are carefully water’d, till they have 
ftruck good Roots. In a Plantation of this kind, 
which may be made at any time between Ofober 
and the Beginning of March, when the Weather 
Is open, thefe Suckers mutt be fet at three Foot 
diftance , and cut down within half a Foot of the 
Ground about the Beginning of April following , 
or they may alfo be propagated by laying down 
their Branches or Twigs about three Inches in the 
Earth; which will furnifh us with abundance of 
young Plants ina Year’s time. This Work mutt 
be done about Offober. 

The next I fhall treat of is the WILL OW, 
an Amphibious Plant. "There are many Sorts of it 
diftinguifh’d by the Botanij?s, which fhould I men- 
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tion here by their feveral Names, I might per- 
haps perplex my Reader, and fhall therefore only 
mention them astwo Kinds; firft, the OZ JERS, 
which afford Twigs for the Bafket-makers, and 
Binding-Rods ; and, fecondly, the Tree-kind or 
WITHY. 

Firft then, the OZ TERS, which afford us 
Twigs for Wicker-works, are raifed by fetting 
Slips of two or three Years Growth about a Foot 
deep in marfhy or wet Ground, at two Foot diftance 
from each other. This Work is beft done about 
the Middle of February, if the Weather be open. 
The fecond Year after planting, they may have 
their Tops cut off, leaving their Stems about a 
Foot above Ground ; fo will they put forthT wigs, 
which muft be again cut down early the Spring 
following : Which Work. being continued every 
Year, the Owner will find confiderable Advan- 
tage from fuch Plantations. An Acre of Ground 
thus managed will turn to better account than the 
like Parcel of Land fown with Wheat, or any 
Grain whatever: And it may be for this reafon, 
that fome would pretend to raife vaft Sums of 
Money by planting feveral thoufand Acres in 
this way, as I have been informed feveral Gen- 
tlemen propofe to do. It is certain, at prefent, 
Oziers turn to good account ; but I am of opinion, 
that if we had only as many more planted as we 
have now growing in England, the Markets would 
be over-{tock’d with them, and their Price would 
fall: And befides, every Ground, as 1 have faid 
before, will not produce them. In this Treatife 
may be found the feveral Sorts of Trees for 
Ule, the different Lands they require for their 
Welfare, and the vaft Returns they would bring 
in, if large Plantations were made of the feveral 
Kinds by a difcreet Planter, who knew how to 
allot to every Soil the Tree proper for it. A j 
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fhall proceed now to give fome Direétions for the 
propagating of the large Withy or Tree-kind ; 
which will alfo in a few Years time afford pro- 
fitable, tho’ not very durable Wood. Its Ule is 
for Perches, Rake-tales, and fuch-like. Branches 
of three or four Years Growth, about two Foot 
in length, being fet near two Foot deep in the 
Ground in February, about fifteen Foot afunder, 
will foon make handfome Tyees which will bear 
Lopping every fifth Year : Thefe love wet Ground, 
and will not be made to profper in any other, J] 
might add, that this, and feveral other forts of 
Willow, might be raifed from Seeds which are born 
on the Female Fuli, if we fow them in wet, boggy 
Ground, as is practifed in France and other Coun- 
tries. | 

The Z2L.DER, more than all other Trees be- 
fide, delights in boggy Places, and may be culti- 
vated in the coldeft wet Grounds. This 4mphibious 
Plant is beft raifed from Truncheons or Branches 
about three Foot in length: Setting them about 
February a Foot deep in the Ground, they thrive 
exceedingly on the Banks of Rivers, and will 
make fuch Shoots in three or four Years time, 
as may be then cut and fold to good advantage for 
Poles and other Ufes. It is a lafting Wood if it 
he continually under Water ; and, if we believe 
TFof. Baubinus, will in courfe of time turn to Stone; 
but if it be expofed, fo as to be fometimes wet, 
and fometimes dry, it is of no duration. This 
Plant is alfo raifed from Seed, in Flanders; where 
they make great profit of it. 3 
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5 ERS ocd, 


Of Felling of TIMBER, and Drefing, 
Cleaning, and Pruning of WOODS. 


| HUS have I given a fhort View of the f{e- 
veral forts of Trees which I would recom- 
mend to be planted for * Zimber and Underwood : 
I have endeavour’d to afcertain the feveral Soils 
and Situations proper to each of them; which I 
hope may be of fome ufe: For that in the Quan- 
tity of an Acre of Ground, we find Earths of 
very different Qualities, to any of which one or 
other of the Zrees I have named may be allotted. 
And now, as I fuppofe that every Gentleman 
who is about to make a Plantation, will certain- 
ly make it upon his own Land, or at leaft on fuch 
a Parcel of Ground as will by Right be continued 
_ after his Demife in his Family, it is reafonable e- 
nough to believe, that fuch Perfons may have 
upon their Eftates fome Timber already growing, 
fome Trees profpering, others decaying: Now, I 
fay, It would furely be good. Hufbandry to fell 
fuch Trees as begin’ to decline, either from too 
great Age, or too near Neighbourhood with 
others. % 
To the firft, I can pretend to give no other Di- 
rection, than to have them cut down at the pro- 
per Seajon; but to the fecond, (i. ce.) where they 
grow too clofe together, leave the moft thriving 
Trees to grow and improve themfelves, and cut up 
the others root and branch, leaving convenient 
Dittances between the Frees which remain ftanding, 


which 


* For a farther Account of Trees and Underwood, sot mes- 
éioned in this Chapter, fee the latter End of Chap. V. 
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which ought to be only fuch as have their Zaps or 
Leading-fboots profperous, and in good order. 


Our Countryman Law/on, who had for above 


forty Years ftudy’d the Improvement and Ma- 


nagement of Woods and Timber-trees, has given us 
a very good Leffon concerning the Dreffing and 
Cleaning of Woods ; which being fhort and much 
to the purpofe, I fhall infert in his own Words: 
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‘* How many Forefts and Woods, wherein you 
fhall have, for one thriving Tree, four (nay fome- 
times twenty-four ) evil-tbriving, rotten, and 
dying Trees, even while they live; and inftead 
of Trees, thoufands of Bufhes and Shrubs! What 
Rottenne/s, what Hollownefi, what dead Arms, 
wither'd Tops, curtail’d Trunks, what Loads of 
Mb/s, drooping Boughs, and dying Branches, thall 
you fee every where; and thofe that are in this 
fort, are in a manner all unprofitable Boughs, 
canker'd Arms, crooked, little, and fhort Boils ! 
What an infinite number of Bu/hes, Shrubs, 
and Scrags of Hazles, Thorns, and other unpro- 
fitable Wood, which might be brought, by 
dreffing, to become great and goodly Trees! 
Confider now the Caufe: 

“* The Leffer Wood has been fpoiled with care- _ 
lefs, unfkilful and untimely Stowing ; and much 
alfo of the Great Wood. The greater Trees, at 
their firft rifing, have fill’d and overladen them- 
felves with a number of wafteful Boughs and 
Suckers, which have not only drawn the Sap from 
the Boll, but alfo have made it knotty, and 
themfelves and the Boll moffy, for want of 
Dreffing : Whereas, if in the Prime of Growth 
they had been taken away clofe all but one Zop, 
and clean by the Bu/k, the Strength of all the 
Sap would have gone to the Bulk, and fo he 
would have recover’d, and covér’d his Kvors, 


‘and have put forth a fair, long, and ftrait Bo- 
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*« dy for Timber, profitable, huge, great of buik, 
** and of infinite laft. 

“© If all Timber-trees were fuch, (will fome fay ) 
** how fhould we have crooked Wood for Wheels, 
“aC urs, SEC. 

*¢ Anfwer. Drefs all you can, and there will be 
** enough crooked for thofe Ufes. 

“ More than this, in moft Places they grow fo 
‘¢ thick, that neither themfelves, nor Earth, nor 
‘© any thing under or near them, can thrive ; nor 
<< Sun, nor Rain, nor dir, cancome at them. 

*¢ I fee a number of Hags, where, out of one 
“© Root, you fhall fee three or four (nay, more, 
<¢ fuch is Men’s unfkilful Greedinefs, who defi- 
“* ring many, have none good ) pretty Oaks, or 
“© Afhes, ftrait and tall; becaufe the Root at the 
<< firft Shoot gives Sap a-main: But if one only of 
‘© them might be fuffer’d to grow, and that well 
‘© and cleanly pruned all to his very Jop, what a 
“* Tree fhould we have in time? And we fee by 
* thofe Roots continually and plentifully fpring- 
<* ing, notwithftanding fo deadly wounded, what 
“* a Commodity would arife to the Owner and 
** the Commonwealth, if Wood were cherifh’d and 
“* orderly drefs’d. The wafte Boughs clofely 
and {kilfully taken away, would give us Store 
“* of Fences and fuel, and the Bulk of the Tree 
‘* in time would grow of huge Length ani 
‘* Bignefs.” 

And now, from what has been faid ralaiig 
to the Cleanfing, Drefling, and Pruning of Woods, 
two Things naturally offer to the Benefit of the 
‘Proprietors: firft, That the Profit which will 
accrue from the Fall of diftemper’d and decaying 
Timber and Underwood, will afford a Sum of Mo- 
ney fufficient to make large Plantations. And, 
Secondly, The Trees which remain ftanding afer 

this 
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this Weeding is performed, will grow and profper 
exceedingly, by being then at liberty to receive 4 
greater Quantity of Nouri/hment from the Earth, 
and by enjoying fuch a Proportion of 4ir, as their 
Age and Strength will require. 


CHAP. V. 


The Method of Planting an Acre of Ground 
with 'Timber-Trees and Underwood ; with 
the Profits which will arife_from that Plan- 
tation 7 mine Years, feventeen Years, and 
twenty-five Years after Planting. To which. 
are added, Direttions for the Management of 
Sycamores, Maples, Limes, Poplars, ‘and 
Jeveral other 'Timber-Trees, omitted in the 
preceding Chapter. 


F we confider the many Advantages this Na- 
] tion in general has received from the Timber 
of its own Growth, how by its powerful Fleets 
(the Offfpring of its Oaks) England has gain’d the 
Dominion of the Seas, and now enjoys the Bene- 
fits of an univerfal Commerce, without men- 
tioning the Advantages it affords to every parti- 
cular Owner of it; it is wonderful to me, that the 
propagating of Timber, a Commodity fo valuable 
and ornamental, fhould be fo little encouraged, 
now-a-days among us, when our natural Store is fo 
near being confumed, that in all appearance, in a 
few Years time, we may be forced to {eek it in fo- 
reign Countries. 


Now, 
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Now, if I may be allowed to judge in this 
Cafe, I conceive that the prefent Decay of our Tim- 
ber may depend upon one or other of the following 
Reafons : | 
firfi, That the making of mew Plantations will 
be an immediate Expence to us. Or, 

Secondly, That we cannot hope to reap any Pro- 
fit to ourfelves from fuch Plantations as might be 
made in our Times. Or elfe, 

Thirdly, ‘That many Gentlemen, who are al- 
ready Mafters of Woods, receive little Profit 
from them, for want of due Care and Manage- 
ment. 

The firft and laft of thefe Objections are an- 
fwer’d, I think, in the foregoing Chapter ; where 
the Advantages of cleanfing and drefling of 
Woods are fet down: In that not only Money is 
provided thereby to anfwer the Expence of new 
Rlantations, but alfo the ftanding Trees will be put 
into a thriving Condition. 

It remains now for me to anfwer the other 
Objection, viz. That we cannot propofe to reap 
any Profit to ourfelves from the Plantations, which 
might be made by us. But I hope the Method 
which I fhall herein propofe will give full Satis- 
faction to that Point. 

For which end, I would recommend that every 
Plantation which fhall be made either in this. pre- 
fent Age, or hereafter, may confift partly of Fo- 
ret or Timber Trees, and partly of Coppice ot Un- 
derwood, | 

Now, the Underwood which I propofe to be 
planted and intermixed among the Timber Trees 
or Standards, may be cut in eight or nine Years 
after planting; and fo from time to time every 
eighth Year will produce a very confiderable 
Return, as will appear hereafter in a ftated Ac- 
count, 
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Secondly, The Plants for Underwood, which will - 
encompafs on every fide the young Timber-trees, 
will not only fhelter them from Blafts of Wind, 
which might be hurtful to them, but will alfo 
(by keeping. off the circumambient Air) draw 
them into {trait and tall Trees, till they can thift 
for themfelves, and are ftrong enough to bear the 
Severity of the Weather. 

But, to proceed: Let us make choice of fuch 
Ground to plant upon, as may not be thought 
proper for Corn, or at leaft fuch as will yield 
only a poor Crop of Grain: I fuppofe fuch Land 
_ will be worth about five Shillings per Acre by the 
Year; and by all means let it be, if poffible, 
near fome navigable River, for the greater Eafe 
and Cheapnefs of Carriage. Now, as I have be- 
fore hinted, that as the Land is, fo mutt we allot 
the proper Plant for it; I only with it may be 
deep enough to nourifh the Oak and Ilex, whicht 
are Tap-rooted Plants, and therefore delight in deep 
- Soil. 

Suppofing then we are fortunate enough to 
meet with an Acre of Ground proper for Oaks; 
we muft firft encompafs it with a good Fence, 
and then either dig or plough the Land at a 
proper Seafon, to lie fallow for fome time, 
till the Turf be mellow’d, and fit for our Pur- 
pofe. | | 

An Acre of Ground contains one hundred and 
fixty fquare Perches or Rods, each Rod being fix- 
teen Foot and ahalf. This Quantity of Land muft 
be fenced about with a Ditch fix Foot wide, three 
Rows of Quick/ets planted upon the Sides of its 
Banks at a Foot diftance from each other, and a 
dry Hedge on the Top. 

A Labouring-man working for one Shilling 
per Diem, may prepare nine Foot of the Ditch 
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in length in one Day, and cut Stakes and Bufhes, 
and make about five Rod of the dry Hedge in a 
Day ; fo that he may prepare the Hedge, make 
the Ditch, plant three Rows of Quickfets, and 
pay the Expence of them after the rate of two 
Shillings per Hundred, for about three Shillings 
the Perch: So will the whole Charge of making a 
Fence about an Acre of Land be {even Pounds 
fixteen Shillings, But we may fence in two Acres 
of Land after the fame rate, being thirty-two 
Perch long, and ten Perch wide, for nine Pounds 
fix Shillings; for the fame reafon, that if one 
hundred Hurdles will hold a thoufand Sheep, 
two Hurdles added to them will hold two thou- 
fand Sheep’; that is, if the Sheep-pen has forty- 
nine Hurdles on each Side, and one at each End, 
it juft contains half the Quantity of Ground that 
it would do if it had the Breadth of two Hurdles 
at the Ends. N.B. A Pole or Perch planted with 
three Rows of Quick/ets, will take up about forty- 
eight Plants; fo will there be required to plant a- 
bout an Acre 2496 Plants, 

Thus having provided a good Fence to defend 
our young Plantation from Dangers of Cattle, and 
other Inconveniencies, the next thing to be done is 
to prepare the enclofed Land for Planting; which 
may be perform’d: feveral ways. | 

Suppefing the Land to be encumber’d in the 
worft_ manner, with Bufhes, Whins, or Furze, 
Jc. fo that a Plough cannot be ufed upon it, then - 
may it be dug and clean’d for about Sixpence the 
fquare Perch: The whole Acre, if it be dug at 
that rate, will come to four Pounds. But if the 
Ground fhould happen to be in that ftate that a 
Plough can work in it, an Acre may be plough’d 
for about twelve Shillings. 
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The Land being thus prepared, one Acre will 
contain forty Plants of Oak at thirty-three Foot 
diftance: And, as I have hinted before, that all 
Tap-rooted Trees are endangered by removing, and 
that when they are tranfplanted, they feldom come 
to the Perfection of thofe which are raifed from 
Seed, and remain always in the fame Place ; I thall 
therefore recommend, that forty Beds of good natu- 
ral Soil be prepared on the Acre of Land, at the 
aforefaid Diftance of thirty-three Foot from each 
other, and that in each Bed five or fix Acorns be 
planted at about four Inches deep in February; 
which Seafon.I chufe rather than Autumn, becaufe 
the over Wet of fome Winters might rot the 
Seeds ; or Mice, Squirrels, and fuch-like Animals, 
might deftroy them. 

Thefe forty Beds may well be prepared by 
one Man in three Days, at one Shilling per 
Diem: Two hundred Acorns may be worth about 
Sixpence, and the Planting of them be worth 
Sixpence more; which makes in all four Shil- 
lings. 

The Acre of Land being thus fown with 
Oaks, we may interfow the remaining Part of 
the Ground with 4/2-keys, which have been kept 
the Winter in dry Sand: Thefe will turn to 
very good account for Underwood; and the 
Land is already dug or plough’d for our Pur- 
Dore! us: a 

One Bufhe! of /h-keys may be. worth two 
Shillings, the Sowing them one Shilling, and the 
Harrowing the Ground after Sowing will be 
worth five Shillings more; in all eight Shillings. 
The Acorns will come up the firft Year; but the 
Ap will not {pring till the fecond Year, unlefs 
they are old Seed: They muft then be hough’d 
and cleans’d from the Weeds. One Man may 

| do 
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tio this Work in three Days} leaving the Di: 
{tance of three Foot between the Alben Plants: 
The Expence of this Weeding will be three 
Shillings ;. for.I rate a Man’s Work at one Shil- 
ling per Diem, becaule I fuppofe fuch Plantations will 
only be made in thofe Places where Land is cheap, 
and Sidamgl every thing elfe is valuable in pro- 
portion, | 

_ The fecond Year we thay dhe fome of the 
young Oaks, leaving a fingle Plant in each Bed. 
Now, it is likely that all the Acorns which were 
put into the Ground may not come up; there- 
fore I would advife, as the fureft way to have 
our Expectations anfwer’d from the Seeds we fow; 
to try the Goodnefs. of them before they are fown 3 
which. may be done by putting them in Water, 
and planting only thofe which fink quickly to the 
Bottom. _ 

An Acre of Latid hus ea tee, cleanfed, and 
planted, comes to twelve Pounds and eleven 
Shillings ; and two Acres drefs’d and planted in 
like, Grannies! will coft eighteen Pounds fixteen 
Shillings, 

But if the Land be cleat enough to admit the 
Plough, then the Charge of fencing, planting, 8c. 
of one Acre, will be nine Pounds three Shillings 5 rf 
and the Expence of two Acres drefs’d in the fame 
manner, twelve Pounds: 

In nine Years after this Plantation has been 
made; the 4-plants will be. fit to cut for Poles, 
or Hoops, worth upon the place ten Shillings per 
Hundred. Uf the Plants ftand. at a Yard diftance 
from each other, the Acre of Land will then con- 
tain about 4800 Plants,.which may be fold for 
twenty-four Pounds, The Quick/et Fence mutt 
likewife be cut down, and will yield about ten 
Load of Bufhes ; we will fuppofe them only wor 
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five Shillings per Load, although near London they 


fell for four times as much. 

The whole Charge of fencing, digging, and 
planting an Acre of Land with Oaks tor Timber, 
and Afb for Underwood, with the Profit of the firft 
nine Years Growth, may be feen in the following 
Account. 


Account 
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Account of the Nine Years after Planting, or 


Jirft Cutting. 


SB hse a 

Expence of fen- Received for 
cing, digging, and 4800 Ajben Poles, 
fowing an cre of Sy2 11 © at Ten Shillings 
Land for Timber per Hundred. — mm 
and Underwood. 

Intereft of PS: : Receiv’d more 
forefaid Sum for or Ten Load of (_ 
Nine Years at 5 per tk 6 Buthes, at. Fivet? ©2799 


Cent. Shillings per Load. 
Rent of ~ the cg | 
Land for Nine /. : Pee 
Years, ati Five S-2 05 0 
Shillings per Acre 9 Years Gain 26 100 


LEP ANT. mmm 
For cutting 4800 omnes 

Ajben Poles, one Neat Profit of 

Man five Dayseoo of ©| the Plantation nt o5 166 

at one Shilling per Nine Years 

Diem. 


9 Years Expence — 20 13 6 


> 


9 Years Expence 20 13 6 


After this Cutting, we may cut again in eight. 
Years time, and expect four or five Poles on each 
Afhen Plant. 
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Account of the Seventeen Years after Planting, 
or Second side 


OTR” Soe ae & 

Rent of the Land pay ae ) 
for eight Years, ‘at | 19200 AfpenPoless 

Five Shillings a ne ee i at 105. per Hun- S ae ches 
aa tl dred mae 
Espen for... } Received more } 

Cutting" 19200 | for Ten Load of: : | 

Ajben Poles (rec € Bufhes, at Five a 
_koningfourtoeach § o1 00 0 Shill. per Load — 2 
Plant ) one Man Aree Shy, 

26 Days at One Gained, viele of | 

Spe - ie, Expences, ‘by is 05 16.6 

aie ug firft Cutting ———“’ 


7 ic Bxpence— 05 00, O The Intereft 

| which might be 

| gained OM. 8 

AOS 6d. in ge o2 06 © 
Years, at. 5° per 

Cent. is about —_j 


Sea 


17 Years Gain — 106 12 6 
17 Years Expence 03 00 © 


Ses 
——— 


Neat Profit of 4 
‘the Plantation in 
‘a7 Years after 


103 12 6. : 
planting | E 
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Account of the Twenty five Years after Planting, 


or Third Cutting. 
tas ide a 
a for eight Received for | 
ears, at Five 19200A4/ben Poles, 
Shillings the Acre€ ©% © © cc Tee Shilliogs a oe 9 
per Annum per Hundred —— 
, 
Expence of Received more y i 
Cuttipg 19200 for Ten Load of 
Ajben Poles, one Pifes. at Rete “oe 
Man 20 Days atf °! ° °| Shillings per Load 
One Shilling per \ 
Diem ~=————— Gain’d clear of y> 
Expences by the $103 12 6 
Second Cutting—= 
25 Years Expence 03 00 0 
a The. Intereft 
which might be 
ain’d on the a- 
Forefail Sum inf * on 


_ {Oaks then grow- 


8 Years, at § per 
Cent. 


25 Years Gain — 243 10 0 
25 Years Expence 03 00 0 


Neat Profit of 
the Plantation in Fago 10 6 
25 Years : 


To which we 
may add the Va- 
lue of the Forty 
ing in the faid - aaa 
Plantation worth 
Ten Shillings per 
Tree 


In all 260 10 6 
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By the foregoing Account, we find, that an Acre 
of Land, planted as I dire&t, may produce the 
Sum of 2602. 105,.64. im the Space of T'wenty- 
five Years, clear of all Expences of Planting, and 
Value of the Land; and the Oaks, if they are {till 
continued growing, will yet produce a more con- 
fiderable ‘Return to the Owner, or his family after 
him. 

By the Example of this Plantation, others may 
be made with: different kinds of Zrees; and if the 
Planter has a due Regard to the’ Soils proper: to 
what he defigns to plant, he may expect a Keturn 
for his Labour and Induftry, anfwerable to what 
J have mention’d in this Account; and if his 
Ground happens to be already fenced for his. Pur- 
pofe, and is capable of admitting a Plough upon 
it, he may yet reap a much more confiderable Pro- 
fit from his Plantation. 

I fhall now conclude this Treatife with acquaint- 
ing my Reader with what he is to expect in the 
fecond Part : I purpofe in That, to treat of every 
Thing (fo far as my Experience will permit ) 
which may tend.to the Improvement of the Par- 
terre, or Flower-Garden ; wherein I fhall firft give 
the Explanation of a new Invention for the more 
ready defigning and laying out of Garden-Plats, 
by which Ln/frument it will be poffible to produce 
more Variety of figures for Gardens in an Hour’s 
time, than we can find in all the printed Books 
now extant. I fhall then give my Reader the beft 
Methods of raifing and propagating all Sorts of 
Flowers. And, laftly,. endeavour to prefcribe fuch 
Rules for the adorning of Gardens, as may make 
them delightful in every Month of the Year. 
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Philofophical and Praétical : 


CONTAINING 


The beft Manner of Improving Flower-Gar- 
dens, or Parterres; of Raifing and Propa- 
gating all Sorts of Flowers; and of the 
Adorning of Gardens. 


Illuftrated with CoppeR-PLATES: © 
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To the Right Honourable 


Thomas Lord Parker, 


Baron of Macclesfield, in the County 

Palatine of Cheffer, Lord Chief 
Juftice of England, and one of 
His Majefty’s moft Honourable Pn- 
vy Council, 


My Lor, | 
i" ghee ==] O UR Lordhhip having been plea- 
ay A {ed to think favourably of my 
eat Y jw firft Book upon this Subject, 1 
io\| have prefumed to infcribe this 
Part to YOU, not without Be- 
lief that the World will be incli- 
ned to hope better from me, when they find 
my Studies influenced by fo great a Patronage. 

It is not only from your Lordfhip’s Incli- 
nation to the Subject of thefe Papers, of 
which none can be a better Judge than Your- 
felf, that you are not offended with any 
Thing of this Kind; but that you know a 


aus 
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due Cultivation of thefe innocent Pleafures, 
will both improve our Underftanding, and 
better our Morals. Sa Se 
The Temptations to Vice are always taken 
off in Proportion to the Employments of thofe 
Minutes which are by many fpent in Idlenef& ; 
and the vicious and litigious Part of Mankind, 
whom your Lordfhip’s juft Awards correét, 
would be much leffen’d, if Recreations of this 
Nature took up more of the Time of thofe who 
have an Opportunity of {pending it in Gar- 
dens. 

avoid, My Lord, {peaking in the common 
Way of Dedicators, being certain that nothing 
can more offend YOU, than a Recital of 
Your own Praifes. If any Thing in thefe Pa~ 
pers can be but the Entertainment of one half 
Hour of Your Lordthip’s in Your Retirement 
from the Sphere of Publick Bufinefs, it is the 
utmoft Ambition of, : 


May it pleafe Your Lordpip, 
Your Lordhip’s 


Moff Devoted, Humble § ervant, 


R. BRADLEY. 
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IMPROVEMENTS 
Planting and Gardening, 


Philofophical and Practical. 


OW. AP. 1. 


Defeription and Ufe of a New Invention for 
the more fpeedy Defigning of Garden-Plats ; 
whereby we may produce more Variety © 
Figures in an Hour’s time, than are to be 
found in all the Books of Gardening now extant. 


INCE the Inftrument I now de- 
fign to treat of has afforded fome 
Pleafure to many of my Acquain- 
tance, I have been eafily perfuaded 
to make it publick. . It is of that 
nature, that the beft Defigners or 
Draughts-men may improve and help their Fancies 


by it, and may with more certainty hut the Hu- 
i mour 
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mour of thofe Gentlemen ,they are to work for, 
without being at the trouble of making many Va- 
rieties of Mgures or Garden-plats ; which will lofe 
time, and call an unneceffary Expence, which fre- 
quently difcourages Gentlemen from making .up 
their Gardens. In fhort, the Charge of the Lhftru- 
ment is fo fmall, and its Ufe fo delightful and pro- 
fitable, that I doubt not its favourable Reception 
in the Wotld. oe See 

, But, to proceed: We miuft chufe two Pieces of 
Eooking-gla/s of equal bignefs, of the figure of -a 
long Square, five Inches in length, and four in 
breadth ; they muft be cover’d on the Back with 
Paper, or Silk, to prevent rubbing off the Silver ; 
which would elfe be too apt to crack off by- fre- 
quent ufe. This Covering for the Back of the 
Glaffes muft be fo put on, that nothing of it may 
appear about the Edges of the bright Side. _ ‘ 
. The Glafes being thus prepared, they mutt be 
laid face to face, and hinged together, fo that 
they may be made to open and fhut at pleafure, 
like the Leaves of a Book. As for Example: The 
firft Ligure fhews us the Backs of the two Glaffes 
4 and & joined together by Hinges, CC and DD; 
fo that they may be open’d or fhut to any Part of 
a Circle. And now the Glafes being thus fitted for 
our Purpofe, I fhall proceed to explain the Ufe 
of them. | Sa ee 

Draw a large Circle upon Paper, divide it into 

three, four, five, fix, feven, or eight equal Parts;. 
which being done, we may draw in- every one of 
the Divifions a Figure at our pleafure, either for 
Garden-plats or Fortifications. As for Example: 
In the fecond Figure we fee a Circle divided into fix 
Parts, and upon the Divifion marked 4 is drawn 
Part of a Defign for a Garden. Now to fee that 
Defign entire, which is yet confufed, we muft place. 
our Glafes upon the Paper; and open sy 


oft | 
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to the fixth Part of the Circle, (7. e. ) one of them 
mutt ftand upon the Line 4 to the Centre, and the 
other muft be open’d exactly to the Point ¢c; fo fhall 
we difcover an entire Garden-plat in a eircular Form 
(if we look into the Glafes ) divided into fix Parts, 
with as many Walks leading to the Centre, where 
we fhall find a Bafon of an hexagonal figure. 

We may more plainly fee how the Glaffes ought 
to be placed upon the Defign, by viewing the third 
Figure. ‘The Line 4, where the Glafes join, ftands 
immediately over the Centre of the Circle; the 
Glafs B ftands upon the Line drawn from the Cen- 
_ tre to the Point C; and the Glafs D ftands upon the 
Line leading from the Centre to the Point #: The 
Glaffes being thus placed, cannot fail to produce the 
compleat Figure we look for. And fo whatever 
equal Part of a Circle you mark out, let the Line 4 
ftand always upon the Centré; and open your Gla/- 
fes to the Divifion you have made with your Com- 
paffes. If, inftead of a Circle, you would have 
the Figure of a Hexagon, draw a {trait Line with 2 
Pen from the Point ¢ to the Point din the fecond 
Figure, and by placing the Gaffes as before, you 
will have the Figure defired. 

So likewife a Pentagon may be perfectly repre- 
fented, by finding the fifth Part of a Circle, and 
placing the Glaffes upon the Outlines of it, and 
the fourth Part of a Circle will likewife produce a 
Square by means of the Glaffes, or by the fame 
Rule will give us any Figure of equal Sides. I 
eafily fuppofe that a curious Perfon, by a little 
Practice with thefe Glaffes, may make many Im- 
provements with them, which perhaps I may not 
have yet difcovered, or have for Brevity fake omit- 
ted to defcribe. 

It next follows, that I explain how by thefe G/a/fes 
- wemay, from the Figure of a Circle drawn upon 
Paper, make an Oval ; and alfo by the fame Rule 

reprefent 
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reprefent.a long Square from a perfect Squere. To 
do this, open the Glaffes and fix them to an exact © 
Sguare, place them over a:Circle and move them te 
and fro till you fee the Reprefentation of the oval 
Figure you like beft; and fo having the Glafes 
fix’d, in like manner move them over a {quare 
Piece of Work till you find the Figure you defire 
of a long Square. In thefe Trials you will meet 
with many Varieties of Defigns. As for inftance, 
the fourth Figure, altho’ it feems to contain but a 
confufed Reprefentation, may be varied into above 
200 different Reprefentations by moving the Glaffes 
over it, which are open’d and fix’d to an exact 
Square. In aword, from the moft trifling Defigns, 
we may by this means produce fome thoufands of 
good Draughts. 

But that the fourth Figure may yet be more in- 
telligible and ufeful, I have drawn on every Side of 
it a Scale divided into equal Parts; by which 
means we may. afcertain the juft Proportion of 
any Defign we fhall meet with in it. 

I have alfo mark’d every Side of the fourth /i- 
gure with a Letter, as A, B,C, D, the better to 
inform my Reader of the Ufe of the Invention, 
and put him. in the way to find out every Defign 
contain’d in that Figure. 

Example 1, Turn the Side 4 to any certain 
Point, either to the North, or to the Window of 
your Room; and when you have opened your 
Glaffes to an exatt Square, fet one of them on the 
‘Line of the Side D, and the other on the Line of 
the Side C; you will then havea fquare Figure four 
times as big as the engraved Defign in the Plate :. 
But if that Reprefentation fhould not be agreeable, 
move the Glaffes (ftill open’d to a Square) to the 
Number 5, of the Side.D, fo will one of thembe | 
parallel to D, and the other {tand upon the Line of 
the Side C: Your firft Defign will then‘be varied ; 

| and 
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and fo by moving your Glas in like manner from 
Point to Point, the Draughts will differ every Va- 
riation of the Glafes, till you have difcover’d at 
leaft fifty Plans dittering from one another. 

f:wample IJ. Turn the Side mark’d B of the 
fourth Figure to the fame Point where 4 was be- 
fore, and by moving your Glaffes as you did in the 
former Example, you will difcover as great a Va- 
rity of Defigns as had been obferv’d in the fore- 

oing Experiment; then turn the Side C to the 

lace of B, and managing the Gla/fes in the man- 
ner I have directed in the firft Example, you may 
have a great Variety of different Plans which were 
not in the former Trials ; and the fourth D miutt be 
managed in the fame manner with the others: So 
that from one Plan alone, not exceeding the Big- 
nefs of a Man’s Hand, we may vary the Figure 
at leaft two hundred times, and fo confequently 
from five Figures of the like nature, we might 
fhew about a thoufand feveral forts of Garden- 
plats ; and if it fhould happen that the Reader has 
any Number of Plans for Partérses or Wilder- 
nefs Works by him, he may by this Method al- 
ter them at his Pleafure, and produce fuch innu- 
merable Varieties, that it is not poffible the moft 
* able Defigner could ever have contrived. 

And feeing I have given fuch Directions in this 
Chapter, as I hope may inform the Curious of 
the Ufe of this new invented Inftrument, I think 
it may not be improper to advertife, that the Pub- 
lifher of thefe Papers is provided with Glaffes of 
feveral Sizes ready fitted up for the Experiment, at 
the following Prices; the fmall Sort at three Shil- 
lings, and the other at five Shillings. 
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€H A Pp. OL. 
Of Ever-greens, their Culture and Ue im 
Gardens. 7 


Am in this Chapter to fpeak. of the Culture 
B of Ever-greens, and ther Ufe in Gardens. 
They are fo ornamental, where they are rightly’ 
managed, that I think no Garden can be compleat 
without them; they make beautiful and ufeful 
Hedges; and in fingle Plants, when they have 
been order’d by a curious and fkilful Hand,. they 
are fo many growing Monuments of the Art of 
Gardening. But to come to Particulars, the Ever- 
greens, which are commonly propagated by the 
Gardener's, are Hollies, Yews, the Laurus-tinus, 
Bay, Box, Laurel, Phillyrea, Maternus, funiper, 
Piracantha, Mex, Arbutus, and the Ever-green Pri~ 
vet. Thefe have every one their proper Places in 
Gardens, with refpeét to their feveral Stages of 
Growth. Some of them may be kept in fhape and 
compafs with very little trouble, while others are 
too apt to out-grow the Care of the Gardener, let 
him be ever fo vigilant. 


WF OE Se WHR 
O the HOLLY. 


'O confider thefe fingly, I fhall begin with 
| the Holly, which is in my opinion the moft 
beautiful of all the reft. It will grow to a. 
very large Tree. I have feen Plants of this kind 
above fixty Foot high in the Holly Walk near 

Lrenchans 
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Frencham in Surrey, in which Place they delight 
extreamly ; the Soi is dry, rather inclining to Sand 
than Loam. The Holly is a Tap-rooted Plant, and 
therefore does not love Tranfplanting, unlefs the 
Roots have been often pruned in the Nurfery, 
by digeing about it; which a careful Gardener will 
frequently do, that they may rife with a Ball of 
Earth when they are to be removed: But yet not- 
withftanding all his Care, it is advifeable to plant 
them in Bafkets as foon as they are taken up, 
that the Earth which rifeth with the Roofs may not 
break or fall from them in the Carriage from one 
Place to another. The Bafkets they are planted in, 
muft be fet with them in the Places where they 
are to remain, and will rotin a few Months, and 
not any ways hinder the Trees from drawing the 
Nourifhment they require from the adjacent Earth, 
which fhould be natural Soil (without the leaft 
Mixture of Dung ) and cannot well be too barren. 
The Removal of this Tree cught to be rather in 
September than towards the Spring, to fave the 
_ Trouble of watering, which oftentimes puts the 
Gardener to great Charge. and Inconveniency. 
The Berries of this Plant when they are ripe fhould 
be gather’d, and after being laid to fweat for 
fome time, may be put in Sand or Earth, 8. 8.8. 
till the Autumn following, when they may be fown 
in the Nurfery Beds. Now, as thefe will lie in the 
Ground for a long time before they begin to 
fpring, I would advife the following Method to 
be made ufe of, in order to forward their Germina- 
tion, and thereby to gain a Year at leaft in their . 
Growth. Ihave obferved that Seeds or Berries of 
this kind which have been eaten by Fowls, and 
paffed through their Bodies, have begun to vege- 
tate foon afterwards ; we have therefore no more to 
do than to contrive a Mixture which fhall have in 
it a Heat and Moifture refembling that in the 

Bg Bodies 
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Bodies of Birds, and to lay the Seeds m it for a 
few Days before we fow them, which will anfwer 
the End we defire. For this Purpofe therefore, 
provide a Bufhel of Bran, in which, after having, 
mix’d your Seeds or Berries, wet the whole very 
well with Rain or Pond-water; and let your Pre- 
poration remain for ten Days without any Diftur- 
bance, ina Veffel of Weod or Stone. About three 
Days after the Mixture has been prepar’d, it will 
begin to heat, and fo continue to ferment for 30 
or 40 Days, if it be carefully fprinkled from time’ 
to time with warm Water as it begins to dry. The 
Heat of this wet Barn will prepare the Berries mix’d 
with it, and put them into a vegetable Pofture in 
about a Week’s time after the Ferment has be- 
gun, and then may be fown in the Nurfery. For 
this new invented artificial Heat I am beholden to 
the incomparable Sir J/aac Newton, to whom every 
Art is greatly obliged. 

The young Stocks, which may be thus raifed — 
from the Berries, will be fit to graft on, or be in- 
oculated at four or five Years Growth, if they are 
defign’d to be train’d up for Ornament of our 
Garden. The Grafting muft be done in March, 
and the Jnoculating or Budding in Fuly , but other- 
wife, if they fhould be made ufe for Standard- 
trees or Hedges, Jet. them be planted at their pro- 
per Dhftances while they are very young, that 
they may the better accuftom themfelves to the 
Soil they are to grow in. Birdlime is made of the 
Bark of | this Tree, gather’d about Mid/ummer, 
boil’d about twelve Hours in Spring-water, till 
the Green-bark feparates from the others; the 
Green muft then be laid ina cool Place, and cover’d 
with Weeds or Fern for a Fortnight, or till it be- 
come a Mucilage; then beat it in a Stone Mortar 
till it be a tough Pafte, aud wath it well in fome 
running Water, and then pune it. in an earthen 
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Veffel to ferment and purge itfelf for four or five 
Days, wafh it for a fecond time, and put it in- 
to a frefh Pipkin, adding to it one third Part of 
Goofe-greafe well clarified, incorporate them on a 
gentle Fire, ftirring your Compofition till it be cold, 
and keep it in Urine for your Ufe. | 

Mr. Evelyn commends the Holly above all other 
Plants, for Hedges and ftrong Fences ; and indeed 
was it not for the Benefit of Wall-fruit, I fhould 
prefer a thick well-grown Holly Hedge before any 
Wall that could be built; the beauiiful Green of 
their arm’d Leaves, and the Vermilion-colour of 
their Berries, afford a moft agreeable Profpect in 
every Month of the Year, and difdain the rudett 
Attacks of the Weather, Cattle, €¥c. 

Having now fet down what I think is the moft 
material relating to the common or plain-leav’d 
Holly, I am to give fome Account of the variega- 
ted Sorts of Hollies, which are fo much efteem’d by 
the Curious, and contribute to the Ornament of 
our Gardens, Of thefe we have about twenty 
different Kinds, which are diftinguifh’d from one 
another by the Names of thofe who firft difcover’d 
them. Jt would be troublefome to relate them 
here, and would be of very little fervice to my 
Reader; fince, in the whole Catalogue of them, it 
would be impoffible to difcover the Beauty or Im- 
perfections of any one among them: Let it fuffice 
that every Gentleman pleafe himfelf, rather by 
examining them in the Nurferies, of which there 
are fo many about London. I fhall only here take 
notice, that there are three Sorts of Stripes in Vege- 
tables; thofe whofe Leaves are edged with Cream- 
colour, thofe edged with Yellow, and the bloach’d 
Sorts, as the Gardeners call them. And it isa 
certain Rule, that whatever Plant has its Leaves . 
edged about with thefe diftemper’d Colours, will 
always remain variegated, withqut putting forth 
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fo much as one plain green Leaf ; and on the other 
hand, fuch Plants as have their Leaves bloach’d, 
tinged or fpotted in the middle, will feldom re- 
main ftriped, if they be planted in good Ground, 
but from time to time will fhoot out Branches en- 
tirely green, and at length lofe all their other 
Colours: From whenee we may obferve that the | 
Sap, when it appears difcolour’d only towards 
the middle of the Lewf, is not then fo much di- 
ftemper’d, but that it may be reftored by whol- 
fome Nourifhment ; but that when the tinged Sap 
has reached the extream Parts of the Leaves, fo 
much Venom is then mix’d with it, that it is im- 
poffible to overcome it by any means; and even 
the Fruit, which is certainly fed with the moft re- 
fined Juices of the Plant, is alfo equally corrupt- 
éd with the fame Poifon, as its Stripes plainly 
fignify. 

Another Obfervation relating to ftriped Plants, 
is; that when a Plant begins to bloach, a fkilful 
Gardener may’ provoke the Poifon which begins 
to tinge the Leaves, and by checking the Now- 
rifument of the Plant, and giving it unwholfome 
Diet, may by degrees unvenom the whole, and 
produce what they call an Edger, 7. e. a Plant whofe 
Leaves are edged with White or Yellow. Again, 
there is another Experiment relating to this Cafe, 
which is very well worth our notice ; it was made 
and ‘communicated to me by Mr. Furber, a cu- 
rious Gardener and Nurfery-man at Ken/fington ; 


_ he had many Plants of the Common Feffamine with 


edged Leaves, upon which’ he engrafted Cyons of 

the Spanifo Feffamine, whofe Leaves had not been 
known to ftripe: The Cyons of the Spanifh Feffa- 
mine, upon their budding forth, produced Leaves 


_ bloach’d with Yellow, el f doubt not but they 


may be made Edgers by the fame Skill; from 
wee it appears, that when the moft fubtle Fuices 
a. 
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‘of a Plant are poifon’d, any Plant which fhall be 
fed from it fhould be envenom’d by it. It would 
therefore be well to fow the Seed of Mi/letoe upon 
edged-leaved Plants, to have it with variegated 
Leaves. ? 

What Relation thefe Obfervations may have to 
Animals, may be farther confider’d by thofe whofe 
Studies more immediately relate to the Health and 
Prefervation of Animal Bodies. I fhall proceed 
to confider the ftriped Hollies, with refpect to their 
Figure, and Ufe in Gardens. : | 

The Nature of this Plant is fuch, that it can- 
net be pruned into thofe nice Figures, which o- 
thers, whofe Leaves are fmall, have been framed 
to; therefore I cannot propofe any other Form 
than that of a Pyramid, or a Ball, or headed 
Plant. The firft ought to be kept taper, ending 
in a fharp Point on the Top, and the headed 
Plants of them fhould be fo pruned, that their 
Heads may refemble the Cap of a Mujhroon, which 
Figure, in my Opinion, is to be preferr’d before 
that of a Globe. Thefe Plants, if they are well 
train’d up, and have their Leaves beautifully va- 
siegated, are very ornamental, when they are 
mix’d fkilfully with Plants of Ever-Greens, fuch 
as Yews, Laurus-tinus, or the lke. | 

I have read fomewhere of a pretty Invention of 
planting Ever-Green Hedges, with Columns and Pi- 
lafters of variegated Hollies fet in them at certain 
Diftances ; which muft needs have a gdod Effect if 
they are well pruned; and I think, if handfome 
Flower-pots were placed on their Tops, fo that 
‘a healthful Branch might grow through each of 
them to be train’d into Balls or Pyramids, it would 
ftill contribute to the greater Beauty of the De- 
fign. 
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ADM Ores ogg 
Of the YEW-T REE. 


HE Yew-Tree is very flow of growth, and 

4 therefore produceth tough and hard Tim- 
“ber: In fome Parts of Surrey we find fome Groves 
of this beautiful Ever-Green, which confift of very 
large Trees, and feem rather to be the Produce of 
Nature than Art; the Roofs are apt to break into 
many /ibres, and therefore this Plant delights in 
light Soil, and fuch as is commonly ftiled barren ; 
The coldeft Mountains produce this Zree more rea- 
dily than the richeft Soils, or more gentle Expofures, 
fo that rich Manures are to be avoided in the Culture 
of this Plant. The Berries of it, after they are 
clean’d from their Pulp, and well dry’d, may €l- 
ther be Jaid in Sand, as I have directed thofe of the 
Holly, before they are fown, or mix’d with the 
Bran and Water before mention’d, for their more 
{peedy Germination. The Leaves of the Yew are 
fo fmall, that it is poffible to bring this kind of 
Tree into any Form we defire, as the famous Plants 
now growing in the Phy/ick-Garden at Oxford, and 
that in the Church-yard at Hillingdon near Ux- 
bridge, may certify. I have feen great Varieties 
of Figures very well reprefented in Plants of this 
fort, as Men, Beafts, Birds, Ships, and the like ; 
but the moft common Shapes which have been 
given it by the Gardeners, are either conick or 
Pyramidal. It is of great Ufe for Hedges, and 
makes moft agreeable Divifions in Gardens: It is 
cuftomary to fence in the Quarters of Wildernefs 
Works with thele Plants, where they have a very 
good Eifect: In a word, there is no Difficulty in 
propagating this Plant, and little Hazard in the 
| , Removal 
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Removal of it, efpecially if the Roots of it are 

runed from time to time by digging about it, 
while it ftands in the Nurfery. Its time of tranf 
planting is, from Fuly to September, or as foon as 
the Weather is open in the Spring-Seafon, 
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Of the L AURUS-TINUS. 


‘HE Laurus-tinus is a Plant, whofe Beauty 
chiefly confifts in the Flowers which adorn it 

about Chrifimas, and moft of the Winter-Seafon ; 
it may be raifed from the Berries, managed in the 
fame Manner as thofe of the Holly; but the mott 
expeditious way for the propagating of it, is from 
Layers,it. e. by laying down the youngeft Branches 
of it in the Earth, about the Months of September 
or Ocfober, or in the Spring, which will foon ftrike 
Root, and afford us Plants fit for Ufe. It is a 
quick Grower, but very feldom makes a large 
Tree; it is often train’d up to a headed Plant, and 
introduced among Hollies and Yews into the Par- 
terre : But I fhould rather direct that it be planted 
againft a Wall, or in Wilderneffes, where it may 
avoid the Knife, for the Sake of its Flowers, which 
an ynfkilful Hand often robs it of, by an untimely 
Pruning. It is to be noted, that this Plant, like 
all other E-xoticks, is naturally inclined to bloffom 
about the time of the Spring, in its own Country. 
I have particularly obferved, that all Plants from 
the Cape of Good-Hope, make their ftrongeft Shoots, 
and begin to bloffom towards the End of our Au- 
tumn, which is the time of the Spring in that Part 
of Africa they were brought from ; and fo like- 
wife all others, from different Parts and ‘Climates, 
retain their Natural Courfe of Vegetation z oF 
which 
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which Reafon, fuch Exoticks fhould be pruned in 
our Spring-Seafon, that they may the better dif 
pofe themfelves for ftrong Flowering Shoots in the 
Winter ; but more of this in another Place. The - 
Laurus-tinus, altho’ it is impatient of Froft, de- 
lights to grow in fhady and moift Places, and flou- 
rifhes well in Loam, without the Help of any rich 
Manure, which will forward its Growth too 
much, and by that Means make it too fubject to 
feel frofty Weather ; and alfo to fling away its Sap 
in ufelefs Shoots, which ever fpoils the Bloffoming 
of Trees, for the fame Reafon that Excefs of Vi- 
gour is a Hindrance of Prolificity. 


OE 46% 24. 
Of th BAY-TREE. 


) * HE Bay, although it may be raifed from Lay- 
RR oers, Suckers, or Cuttings, yet it grows much 
better if it be propagated from the Berries ; how- 
ever for the greater Satisfaction of my Reader, 
Y fhall fpeak particularly of each way of raifing 
this Plant. Firft then, if we propofe to raife this 
Plant from Layers, we muft bend down the tender 
Shoots to the Ground; and after having faften’d 
them in the Earth with Hooks, cover them four or 
five Inches with fine Earth. This Work mutt be 
done about Offober, at which time likewife the Suc- 
kers may be taken from about the Body of this 
Tree, with as much Root as can be got with them; 
plant them in fhady mort Places, in gravelly Soil 
without any rich Mixture, watering them well: at_ 
firft Planting, as all Plants ought to be on that Oc- 
cafion, chiefly to fettle the Earth clofe about their 
Roots. In Offober alfo we may fet the Cuttings of 
Bays in Pots of fine Earth two or three Inches 
deep, 
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deep, and preferve them under fome Shelter du- 
ring the Winter; they will, with that Manage- 
ment alone, ftrike Root, without the Help of a 
hot Bed. | 

In the next place, if we defign to raife this 
Plant from the Berries, gather them when they are 
full ripe: and after having fpread them abroad to 
{weat, keep them till the February following in 
dry Sand, then fow them on a Bed of Earth frefh 
dug, and fift over them fome frefh natural Earth, 


about two Inches thick, If, after this Work, the 


Weather happens to be moift, you may expect 
them to come up in about fix Weeks after fowing ; 
thefe Seedlings require Shelter with Straw or Fern 
for the three firft Winters, after which they fhould 
be tranfplanted, left their Roots run too deep into 
the Earth, and by that Means the Plants may re- 
ceive Prejudice by removing them. I have feen 
Pyramids and headed Plants of Bays introduced 
into Parterre Works; but I cannot advife it, left 
they fhould be injured by hard Weather, which 
often would be apt to change their Colour, and 
_ perhaps kill them. But if, by our Skill and In- 
duftry, we have been fortunate enough to train up 
fome of this kind of Tree to handfome Plants, let 
them be put in Pots or Cafes, and bhoufed in the | 
Winter, that their Beauty may be preferved. The 
fineft Trees of this Kind that I have ever feen et- 
ther in England or Abroad, are now in the Gar- 
dens of the Royal Palace at Kenjington, which are 
of very great Value: However, if it fhould be 
the Defire of any one to propagate this kind of 
Plant, who has not the Convenience of a Gréen- 
Houfe, or Place of Shelter for them in the Winter, 
we may plant them in Hedges or againft Walls; and 
if fevere Frofts fhould by chance difcolour them, 
yet let not the Owner be difcouraged; let the 
Plants 
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Plants {o injured have their top Branches cut off in 
the Spring, and they will fhoot out afreth. 

In Holland and Flanders I have feen the Bay with 
its Leaves finely variegated. Some Plants of it J 
have brought into Egland, which I have increafed 
by ingrafting Branches of them upon our common 
Bay. ButI yet have not ventur’d it to ftand A- 
broad in the Winter. : 


S Bp yess 
Of th BOX-TREE. 


FE Box-Tree is very eafily propagated, ei- 
ther by Siips, Layers, or Seeds. It is a Plant 
very valuable for its Wood, fo much ufed for Ma- 
thematical Inftruments, Combs, and fuch like 
Works ; and the continued Verdure of its Leaves, 
makes it an acceptable Plant to the Gardener. Box- 
Hill in Surrey fhews us the Excellencies of this 
Plant, as well from the Profit of its Wood, as the 
pleafing Shade of the Box-Irees growing upon it, 
which are fome of them fo large, as to. equal al- 
mott any ether Sort of Timber-Trees. This Plant 
will make delightful Hedges in Gardens, and is, 
next to the Yew, the beft Ton/ile-Tree for the Par- 
derre. AAs it is a flow Grower, and produces a 
fall Leaf, it delights in chalky Mountains, 
where it will grow much quicker than it does in 
our Gardens. It is on thofe Hills where it fhould 
be planted therefore for Profit, tho’ a natural Soil — 
in a Garden is rather to be preferr’d, if we would 
keep it in Shape, and within Bounds. ‘The beft 
time of the Year to make Layers or Slips of it, is in 
September, and the Seeds of it may be either fown 
as foon as they are full ripe, or laid in Sand dy, - 
ring the Winter, to be fown the Spring following. 
The 
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The Seeds of this Tree, like thofe of the Holly, 
may be forwarded in their Growth by the Bran and 
Water. 

Befide the common Sort I have been fpeaking of, 
have feen one with variegated Leaves, which makes 
avery beautiful Plant for the Parterre, if it be kept 
in good Order. 

The Dwarf, or Dutch-Box, is of extraordinary 
Ufe for edging or bordering of Flower-Beds, or 
for the making of Scrawl-Work; it will refift the 
moft fevere Weather, and remain good without re- 
_ newing for above twenty Years: It is much cheaper 
than Border-Boards, and far more-beautiful ; but 
above all, it is to be admired on Account of the 
Profit it will bring to the Owner when he fhall be 
inclined to fell it, or tranfplant it. This fort of 
Box, if it be earthed up every Year, may in four 
or five Years after Planting be taken up, and part- 
ed or flipt, and be made to plant about four times 
as much Ground as that which it ftood upon. I 
cannot pretend to fet down the Price of it, fince 
there has not been any certain Standard for its Va- 


tue. I have bought fome at 6d. per Yard, and at 


another time have paid 8d. and a Shilling for the 
fame Meafure; but then we muft fuppofe, that 
the more we pay for it, fo much the more Ground 
it ought to plant when it comes to be flipt or 
parted. | 


ot ee 
Of th L AUREL. 


HE Laurel has been ufed for Hedges, and 
fometimes trained up into headed Plants ; 

but is of that Quicknefs in ‘its Growth, that I can- 
not recommend it as a proper Companion for si 
other 
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other Lver-Greens before-mention’d. I believe, 
with Mr. £velyn, that this fort of Plant would do 
much better to be cultivated as a Standard in 
Walks or Avenues, where it may have full Liberty 
to range, without danger of the Knife. I am of 
Opinion this Tree will grow to a very large Size, 
efpecially when it has been grafted or budded 
upon Llack-Cherry Stocks; which Experiment I 
have feen try’d by my curious Friend Robert Ballé, 
Efa; and has anfwer’d very well to the Defign, 
and keeps its Leaves all Winter; from whence we ~ 
may believe, that it is not any particular Quality 
in the Juices of a Plant, which caufes it to be either 
Ever-green, or otherwife; but that a continual 
Verdure rather proceeds from certain Veflels, which 
convey the Juices from the Zrunk into the Leaves 
of Trees, which are more in Number, and much 
ftronger and tougher in Ever-Greens, than in fuch 
Plants as fhed their Leaves in Winter. But this Cafe 
I fhall treat of more amply in another Place, 

The Laurel may be propagated after the fame 
Manner as I have directed for the raifing of the 
Bay, either from the Berries, or by Layers or Cut- 
dings: It loves Shade, and will thrive in (almoft) 
every Soil: It refifts the Weather, and has that 
Bitternefs in its Leaves, that Cattle will not readis 
ly annoy it. But Wild-Fowl, fuch as Phea/ants, 
Partridges, Woodcocks, Black-Birds, and the like, 
delight to fhelter themfelves under its Cover in 
hard Weather $ therefore it might be planted in 
Parks, or other Places of the like Nature, for the 
Increafe and Prefervation of Game-Fowl. 
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wo Sea 
Of th PHILLYREA. 


HE Nurfery-Men know five Sorts of Phil- 

lyrea, by the following Names, the Plain 
Phillyrea, the Bloack’d-Kind, the True Phillyrea, 
the Dutch filver-leav’d Sort, and the Gilded Dutch 
Kind. The fix or moft common of thefe may be 
propagated fgom the Berries, order’d like thofe of 
the Holly; or it may, with the other Sorts, be raifed 
by Layers, which prefently take Root: It delights 
an a natural light Soil, without any Mixture of 
‘rich Compoft. Both this and the Bloach-leav’a 
Phillyrea are very quick Growers, and make to- 
lerable Hedges, if they be well fupported with 
ftrong Rails or Stakes; but without fuch Helps, 
are not capable of refifting the Strength of the 
Winds; but the True Phillyrea is better able to de- 
fend itfelf againft the Infults of Storms, and its 
flow Growth makes it a fit Companion for the beft 
Ever-Greens in the Parterre. have feen Pyramids 
and headed Plants of this Sort, which have equall’d 
in their Beauty any other of the Garden Race; 
but the Plain and Bloacb-leav’d Kinds are with 
great Difficulty kept in any Form. The Dutch 
Silver-leav’d and gilded Sorts are valuable for the 
Smallnefs and elegant Variegations of their Leaves 3 
they may be eafily trained into any Shape, but 
cannot abide the Froft; and therefore not fo pro- 
perly the Inhabitants of open Gardens, as the 
Places of Shelter. ‘The Time of laying the ten- 
der Branches of thefe and all other Phillyreas into 
the Earth, is in September; by which Means we 
may greatly increafe this kind of Plant. 
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Sc tT” Vi 
Of th AL ATERNUS. 


‘HE, Alaternus of the Gardeners differs from 
what they call Phillyrea, by being narrower 
Iéav’d 5 and from the Privet, by having Notches 
on the Edges of its Leaves. Mr. Lvelyn gives us 
one very “material Remark of it, g7z. that the 
Seeds of the Alaternus come up in a Month’s time 
after fowing : He directs it fhould be planted out 
at two Years Growth, either for Hedges, or to be 
train’d up into figur’d Plants. The fudden Germi- 
nation of the Seeds fhews it not to be a Phillyrea, 
whofe Berries lie a long time in the Earth before 
they fprout: It may be increas’d alfo from La EPS 5 
treated like thofe of the Phillyrea, and delights in 
the fame kind of Soil. 


Me Oe Oras Rites Be 
Of the FUNIPER. 


" F the Funiper, we have two Kinds known 
to our Gardeners, the Common, and what we 

call the Swedi/h Funiper; both of them refift the 
motft fevere Froft, and for that Reafon, as well as 
for their beautiful Green, fhould have their Place 
among other Ever-Greens of the Parterre. The 
Siulineds of their Leaves is fuch, that an ingeni- 
ous Workman may train them into any Shape, and 
by often cutting or fheering them, they will be fo 
clofe, that no “other Plant can be faid to exceed 
them in that Refpect. It delights in barren Soi/, 
{uch as Heaths or Downs, where I have feen the 
3 common 
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common Kind grow freely and plentifully. The 
Berries fhould -be fown about March, in light 
Ground, without watering them, or giving them 
any rich Manure: They come up in two Months 
after fowing, and may remain two Years in the 
Seed-bed betore they are ‘tranfplanted, taking 
great care to keep them from Weeds. I remem- 
ber to have heard of a Funiper-Tree above forty 
Foot high; and I think Mr. Evelyn has fomewhere 
mention’d one of that fort which made an Arbour 
of eleven Foot high in ten Years time. The Fu- 
miper affords a moft durable Fire-wood, if it be 
true what has been faid of it, that in a Heap of 
its A/bes, which have lain a Year, fome of its Em- 
ders have been red-hot during all that time. 


Si EC: De 
Of th PIRACANTH A. 


are not found in other Ever-Greens of the 
Parterre, and yet, to my great wonder, is very 
little taken notice’of about Loudon, infomuch that 
I know not any one Nurfery where it is cultivated. 
Befides the Beauty of its Leaves, the Bunches of 
white Bloffoms which it produces in May, are very 
ornamental ; and its Coral, like Beads, which hang 
upon it in Clufters all the Winter, affords us a moft 
delightful Profpect. To all thefe Perfe€tions, we 
may add the Strength of its Thorns, which makes 
it one of the moft ufeful Plants for Hedges that I 
know of. I have feen fome Plants of this kind 
train’d into Balls and Pyramids, almott cover’d with 
the fcarlet Berries, when Nature féem’d to reft 
in other things ; and indeed was I to make aWin- 
ter-Garden, this Tree would be no fimall Contri- 
Part i, G butor 


‘ie HE Piracantha has many Perfections, which 
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butor to the-Ornament of it. But: let us now 
proceed to the Cul/ure of this beautiful Plant : It 
“may -be raifed either from the Berries, or from 
Layers or Cuttings. ‘The Berries, when they are 
full ripe, fhould be order’d like thofe of the Holly, 
and are fubjeét to lie as long in the Earth ; but I 
would advife that they be given to Fowls to eat, 
that by paffing through their Bodies, they may 
the fooner come up, and be better prepared to 
vegetate. In Devonfbire, where this Plant abounds, 
it has been obferved, that fuch Fowl as feed upon 
them, {catter them over the Country, where they 
thrive exceedingly ; but are very difficult to tranf- 
plant, having few Fibres at their Roots ; therefore 
when they are come up, and have ftooda Year or 
two at moft, they fhould be planted out where they 
are toremain. In the Removal of this and other 
Trees of the like nature, we mutt be careful to 
keep the Roots from drying, before they are put 
again into the Ground, left by that alone our Plants 
are often loft. If we would raife thefe Plants from 
Layers, \ay-down only fuch Branches as are tender, 
and of the laft Shoot; which Rule muft be: ob- 
ferved in the laying of all Kver-Greens whatever ; 
for the more woody Branches will- not ftrike root 
by any means. About May or une, we may plant 
Cuttings of the. frefh tender Zwigs in Pots of fine 
Earth, watering them frequently, and keeping 
them from the Sun till -the following Winter, at 
which time ‘a warm Expofure will be helpful to 
them, and prepare them to make a ftrong Shoot 
in the Spring. Plants raifed in this manner. may 
be tranfplanted with greater Eafe, and lefs Hazard, 
than thofe raifed from Seeds or by Layers, as Lhave 
experienced. ‘The Piracantha delights in a dry, 
gravelly Soil, and will grow to be a large Tree, © 
if rightly managed, and kept from Dung or other 
rich: Manure, which will deftroy it. 
a mes S de CxT 
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Sa Ee, 
Of the ILE X. 


LTHO’ [have mention’d this Plant in the 
\ former Part of this Work to be a valuable 
Tree for Timber, yet I cannot well avoid in this 
place to take notice of the great Ufe which might 
be made of it in Gardéns. 1 have feen Pyramid 
Plants of it near thirty Foot high, and there are 
Hedges of it now growing in England of above 
that Height, which have been fown but a few 
Years fince. Such Shelter would be much more 
preferable than the Dutch-elm or Horn-beam, for 
the preferving of Orange-trees from the Sun, and 
Blafts; and might be made ufe of to defend our 
Fruit-ttees ftom the Blights which too frequently 
attend the North-Eaft Winds of the Spring. See 
the Culture of this Tree in the Firff Part. The 
Cork-Tree muft be propagated after: the ane man- 
ner, and is much like it. | 


POs WP oma gf 
Of the A RBUTUS or Strawherry- 
} Tree. 


H E Arbutus, altho’? an Exotic Plant, thrives 
very well inour Climate; it is a moft beau- 
tiful Tree, bloffoming twice a Year, and has its © 
Fruit ripe in the Winter ; yet notwithftanding thefe 
Excellencies, it is little fought after, perhaps as 
it is a Stranger, and not fuppofed hardy enough 
to refit. our Profs: I have heard of.it growing 
plentifully in Ireland, and’ have feen very: large 
‘Rs rees of “it in forme Gardens about London. ‘The 
~ 2 a Plant 
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Plant indeed is not fo well difpofed to be train’d 
up in nice fhaped Yrees, as many others, but it 
makes a moft agreeable Hedge, and is very orna- 
mental in Wildernefs-works. It lovesa light, gra- 
velly Soil, and may be raifed either from the Seeds 
ot Layers. ‘Fhe Fruit (which to all appearanee is 
a Strawberry, but rather tafting like the’ Pulp of a 
wild Service) muft be gather’d about Cbri/tmas, 
and laid to dry for a Month, and then bruis’d and 
mix’d with Sand, in order to be fown in Pots of 
light izarth, and cover’d about a quarter of an 
Inch with fitted Mould. This Work muft be done 
in March. ‘The gentle heat of a hot Bed will 
much help the Germination of the Seeds, which 
fhould be frequently fprinkled with Pond-water 
till they come up. 

The moft tender Shoots of this Tree may be 
laid down about September in fine Earth, and will 
{trike root in a Year’s time, if they are kept 
moit by frequent Waterings, but will not be 
{trong enough to tranfplant till the Spring follow- 
ing, and muft then be kept in the Shade for two or 
three Months, lee 


| Bs cay he hee <8 
Of the Italian GREEN-PRIVET. 


‘HIS Plant was brought from Jtaly by Mr. 
| | Balle, among other Curiofities of the like 
nature; its Leaves are not unlike thofe of the 
Olive; among other Names given it by the Italians, 
it is called the Olivetia. This Plant, altho’ it is a 
quick Grower, makes an admirable Hedge, if it 
be often clipp’d ; and tho’ it be a Foreigner, defpi- 
fes the Violence of our Frofts, and maintains its 
Verdure all the Winter. I have not yet feen the 
Flowers of it, but have had many of the Berries, 
| 7 which 
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which fomewhat refemble the Fruit of the Myrtle. 
We mit fow the Berries of this Plant in March, 
about an Inch deep in light Earth, watering them 
frequently till they come up, and ‘tranfplant them 
from the Seed-bed the fecond Year after fowing. I. 
fuppofe a hot, gravelly Soil to be the moft pro- 
per for it, having planted it in that fort of Ground, 
where it has made Sheots of four Foot Jong in 
ene Summer. 

Now, befides the Ever-Greens I have mentioned. 
for Hedges and figur’d Plants agreeable to Parterre 
Works, it may not be amifs to take notice of fuch. 
others as I have feen propagated by the Curious for 
different Ufes ; the Olive, Lentifcus, and the Pifta- 
chio, may be planted againft Walls expofed to the 
South Sun, and will thrive very well without other 
Shelter. I remember to have feen perfect Fruit. of 
the Olive, in Mr. Darby’s Garden at Hoxton; and I 
think alfo, in the Gardens belonging to the Bifhop 
of London at Fulham: And I am of opinion, it is 
a Plant hardy enough to maintain itfelf in our Cli- 
mate without any Shelter; which would be very 
well worth our Trial. It is propagated by laying 
down the young Branches in the Earth about March. 

The Lenti/cus isa Plant commonly kept in Green- 
houfes, but is fometimes planted againft a warm 
Wall, without doors. It is raifed from the Berries, 
which are brought from Jtaly, and other Places in 
the Mediterranean Sea, The Piftachio likewife is a 
Plant which will thrive well enough in our Climate,, 
and may be either raifed from the Nuits, or Suckers, 
managed as the Ever-Greens | have mentioned be- 
fore. This laft Tree is commonly: planted againtt 
a Wall, and in that Station I have feen it t bear 
Fruit at the late Bifhop of London's Gardens at 
Fulbam. I have feen it alfo growing in the Wil- 
dernefs belonging to the Earl of Peterborough at 
Parfon’ s-Green, where (altho? it bore Fruit plenti- 

G 3 fully ) 
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fully ) the Name of it was not known till laft 
Year. 

Thestiveval Kinds of Firs ave likewite: orna- 
mental in Wilderne/s-works, and are beneficial in 
Sylvan Plantations: There are many Kinds of them,. 
which are all raifed from Seeds fown. in September : 
They will grow in any Soil, and fhould have their 
Collateral Buds broke off while they are young and 
tender, by which means the Poe. will be free 
from Kuots. 

In the next place bie Cyprefis a Aon Vite, and 
Cedar of Libanus, with others of the like nature, 
may be propagated as the. former for Wi ilderne[y- 
WOFKS. 

And now, as I have fet down the Culture of all 
Sorts of Buer Greets, which the Curious may de- 
fire to propagate for Parterre or Wildernefs-works, 
I thall conclude this Chapter with a word or two’ 
concerning Grafs Turfs, for Verges, or figur’d Works, 
in Gardens; which I think cannot be fo properly 
introduced in any other Part of my Defign, asin 
this place, feeing how much Works in Grafs con- 
tribute, from their beautiful Ever-Green, to em- 
bellith a Parterre. The beft Times-for laying of 
Grafs-plats are the Months of March and September, 
and the beft Turfs for that Ufe- are fuch as are 
taken from the moft barren Lands, as Heaths and 
Commons, where the Sword or Blade of the Grafs 
is narrow and fhort. To lay a Grafs-walk, let 
the Ground be well dug and levell’d; then, after it 
is trodden down or beaten, or raked by a nice Hand, 

_ lay down your Turfs clofe together, and roll them 
with a wooden Roller for five or fix Mornings fuc- 
ceflively, till they are well preffed, and the Turfs 
begin to ftrike root. By this Method a Gentleman 
may quickly be Mafter of good Gra/i-walks, or 
other Gra/s-works, and enjoy a continual Delight — 
from them, efpecially if they lie moift, and are 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat fhelter’d from the fcorching Heat of the 
Sun, which is too apt to tarnifh them. I fhall now 
proceed to fpeak of fuch Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
as are proper for the adorning of Gardens. 


Of Flowering-Trees and Shrubs, their Culture 
and Ufe in Gardens, 


S Lefteem Howering-Trees and, Shrubs to.bé 

the next after Ever-Greens, which a curious 

Perfon would be defirous of ‘propagating in his 

Garden’; fo in the Culture-of them I fhall be no 

lefs particular than I have been in the foregoing 
Chapter of the Management of Ever-Greens. 

I fuppofe no one is ignorant that the greateft 
Part of thefe Howering-Trees and Shrubs, which 
are at this time fo well known to our Gardeners, 
are Exotics ; and it is well worth our Enquiry what 
Climes they were firft brought from, that for the 
better Embellifhment of our Gardens, we may 
ftill feck after many other Varieties of the like 
Kinds, in thofe Countries whofe natural State of 
Weather moft nearly refembles the Properties of 
our Climate. . 

I find that Plants of Virginia, and even thofe of 
the North Parts of Carolina, will bear our Frofts, 
if they are managed with Judgment. The Tulip- 
Tree, for inftance, which flourifhes fo well in the 
Earl of Peterborough’s Wildernefs at Parfoi?s-Green, 
is a Virginia Plant, and yet finds no difference be- 
tween the Degrees of 38 and 52. In its native 
Country, it is an Inhabitant of the Woods; and in 
my Lord Peterborough’s Garden flourifhes in a Wil- 
dernefs: But | have known it planted in a much 

G4 warmer, 
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warmer, and more open Expofure, and it has pe- 
rifh’d. This fhould be always confidered by the 
Gardener, to plant every Tree in a Wood which is 
natural to a Wood, and upon:a Plain that which is 
the Native of a Plain. I might here fet down the 
moft proper Method for bringing over fuch curious 
Plants as grow in foreign Countries into England, 
and might give fome Rules for the naturalizing 
them when they are with us; but as I have now 
_ by me fome Papers purely relating to the Culture 
and Management of Exotic Plants, which I am 
perfuaded to make publick, I muft crave my Rea- 
cers Patience till I prefent him with all that I know 
relating to that Subject, and at prefent only give 
him the neceflary Direction for the Management 
of thofe Foreigners which are already naturalized 
to our Country. 

The Plants which will make the Contents of this 
Chapter, as the moft worthy our Care, are the 
Jafmines, Honey-Suckles, Lilac, Syringa, Rofes, 
Guilder-Rofe, Brooms, Liburnum, Mizereon, Spireas, 
Arbor-Fude, Paffion-Tree, Sennas, and Tulip-Tree. 


ae Ja, Gee bakes’ B 
Of the ¥ AS MINE, 


F the Fa/mine there are three Sorts which bear 

# our Frofts, known to the Gardeners, and 
diftinguifh’d among them by the Names of the 
common White Fafmine, the Yellow Fafinine, and the 
Perfian Fafmine. The firtt of thefe is capable of 
refitting the moft fevere Weather ; it is generous 
in its Growth, fhoating fometimes more than fix 
Foot ina Summer. It produceth its white, flagrant 
Flowers about une, and continues blofioming till 
September 3 it is propagated fiom Layers or Cuttings 
with great Facility, and will grow in any Soil. 
=. . Soe ‘The 
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The time of laying the young Shoots of this Plant 
into the Earth is about September, and at that time 
we may likewife plant Cuttings of it about a Foot 
long, always taking Care that two Knots be under 
Ground, for it is juft below the Buds that the 
Roots {pring forth, 7. e. from the Place where the 
Leaf of that Summer had join’d itfelf to the Branch. 
This Plant is fo delightful, that I think no curious 
Perfon can be without a large Plantation pf it, ei- 
ther to plant againft Walls or Trees, or elfe to train 
up into headed Plants. I have feen this Sort of 
Jafmine planted in Hedges of Dutch Elm and Horn- 
beam, curioufly intermixing itfelf with them, and 
yielding a moft agreeable Entertainment to the 
Owner, by means of its pretty Bloffoms, and their 
delightful Odour. When it is train’d into beaded 
Plants and kept in Pots, it ferves to adorn the 
Chimneys in the Summer Months, and it is alfo 
of Ufe to ingraft the Spani/h white Fafmine upon, 
or thofe of its own kind with Variegated Leaves. 
The Yellow Famine has its Leaves more fhining 
than the former, and its Flowers not much unlike 
thofe of the Yellow Indian Fafmine. I have feen 
but few Plants of it about London, altho’ its Beauty 
is inmy Opinion, furpaffing the former ; it is hardy 
enough to endure the moft fevere Weather of our 
Clime, and may be propagated from Layers like the 
other. I remember to have feen it profper well 
againtt a Vail in a light fandy Soil; and I am apt 
to believe the Indian ‘fa/mine might be grafted 
upon it as the Smell, Colour and Make of both 
their Flowers are {fo nearly the fame, which feems 
to inform us, that the Parts and Juices of one and 
the other are alike ; for if a Flower contains the 
moft refined ‘Fuices of a Plant, and if it is allow’d 
that the Odour of that Flower proceeds from cer- 
tain Vapours arifing from the Fuvices contain’d in it, 
then it feems reafonable to believe, that when we 
meet 
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meet with Flowers of different Plants, which touch 
the Organs of Smelling in the fame Manner, the 
Fuices of each of them muft then be alike, and 
the Veffels and Glands through which they have 
pafs’d from the Koor, muft be nearly the fame ei- - 
- ther in Figure or Quality, and fometimes in both. 
The Perfian Fafmine bears Flowers of a Purple 
Colour, but’ feldom makes a large Plant; it will 
bear the Weather, and make a pretty Show in 
Wildernefs Works, among other flowering Shrubs; 
it may be raifed from Layers or Suckers, and loves 
a light Sails alfo it may be budded upon the: ae 


lac. 


2S Ce el 


Of th WOODBIND, ot Honey- 
ie Suckle. iE 


HE. Gardeners cultivate feveral kinds of Ho- 
ney-Suckles, diftinguifh’d among them by the 
Namesof the Forward Blowers, Later Blowers, Scar- 
let Flower'd, and Ever-Green Honey-Suckle thefe 
are all of them tevining Plants, and are raifed from 
Layers or Cuttings, order’d like thofe of the ‘fa/inine 
in September or Odfober; they love Shade, and are 
the Natural Inhabitants of Woods, where the 
Neighbouring Trees ferve them for their Support 5 
fome or other of them fhew us their Bloffoms, and 
perfume the Air with their fragrant Odours, 
throughout the whole Summer, and therefore it 
would be needle for me to advife a Gardener to 
provide himfelf with every Variety of it which I 
have mentioned. ‘The Flowers are in themfelves 
beautiful, and as the Plant is a quick Grower, let 
it be planted about Trees in Avenues, to intermix . 
its Blofloms among the Branches of fuch as the Elm, 
| Oak, 
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Oak, and the like. Now altho’ the Honey Suckle is 
a twining Plant, like the ‘fa/mine, yet it may be 
train’d up into a Standard, and has an admirable 
Effect, as a headed Plant, in the moft remote Parts 
of Parterre Work; for to plant it among Ever- 
Greens, in or about the Center of fuch a Garden, 
would wound the Profpect for many Months of the 
Year, when it was vacant of Leaves. 

If I may be allow’d to direct the Fancy of other 
People, I would advife that every Sort of Flower- 
ing Shrub fhould be train’d into beaded Plants, and 
planted in Garden Pots, that. when they are in 
flower they may be fet in the Borders between the 
Ever-Greens, and removed as foon as their Blofom 
1s Over, to make Room for others, 


ial Sie eo 
Of the LILAC. 


F the Lilac there are two Sorts, commonly . 
known to the Gardeners by that Name, viz. 
the Blue and the White. The Botanifts indeed call 
Os Lilac by the Name of Syringa or Pipe-Tree, but 
he Gardeners give the Name of Syringa to another 
Ben. therefore as my Defign here is chiefly dedi- 
cated to the Ufe of Gardeners, I fhall call every 
Plant by the Name they know them by, and at the 
End of my Work endeavour to reconcile the Bo- 
tanift with the Gardener, by an Index of Names in 
Latin, Englifb, and other Languages now in Ute. 
The Lilac then is a Plant which grows to a pretty 
large Tree, bearing its Bunches of Blue, or rather 
Purple Bloffoms, like Plumes of Feathers, in May: I 
know not any Sight more agreeable than this Tree 
when it is full of Flowers, “and altho* it is very 
common, is well worth our propagating. Small 
' Walks 
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Walks of thefe Trees are very pleafant, and they 
are no lefs Ornamental in the Quarters of Wil- 
dernefs Works, efpecially if the White Flowering — 
Kind be judicioufly intermix’d with them. They 
may be raifed by laying down the young Branches 
in March, or by taking off the Suckers, and planting 
them in a light Soil in the fame Month, or about 
September. 


SECT. IV. 
Of th SYRING A. 


HE Syringa has two Qualities, which were 
. taken Notice of by that learned and curious 
Botamjt Dr. Compton, the late Bifhop of London, viz. 
that the Leaves tafted like Green Cucumbers, and 
the Bloffoms had the Odour of Orange-Flowers. This 
Shrub is propagated as well for Wildernefs Quar- 
ters as for headed Plants, and is often planted in 
Pots to adorn Chimneys in the Summer. They 
produce their Bunches of flagrant white Bloffoms 
in May, and continue blowing for fix Weeks. J] 
have not yet try’d to raife them from Szeds, nor 
indeed would it be worth while, feeing how apt 
the Root isto put out Suckers, which may with great 
Fafe be taken off about March or September, and 
tranfplanted. The Syringa will grow almoft any 
where, and if planted in a fhady Place will fhoot 
_vigoroufly; but being much expofed to the Sun, 
will produce Flowers in great Abundance. 


& 2 ©F. 
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SECT. V. 
Of th ROSE-TREE and its Kind. 


W FE have more Variety of Rofes propagated 


by our Gardeners, than of any Flowcring- 
_ Tree or Shrub; the Flowers are moft delightful for 
their agreeable Odour and Beauty. I have feen 
one or other of them Bloffoming for ten Months 
of the Year, without ufing any great Art to alter 
the natural Seafon of their Blowing. The Gar- 
deners diftinguifh them by the following Names ; 
firft, the Cinnamon Rofe, which is the moft forward 
Blower: The Monthly Rofe, and the Clufter Monthly 
Rofe, which, if they happen to be planted againft 
a warm Wall, will begin to blow about the latter 
End of March, or the Beginning of April, and 
continue to produce Flowers for almoft three 
Months ; and if after they are out of Flower, they 
have the Tops of their Branches pruned off, we 
may expect a fecond Crop of Rofées from the fame 
_ Lrees in Autumn, which will continue their Bloffom 
almoft till Chriftmas, if the Weather be open. The 
next after thefe is the Dama/k Rofe, which will be- 
gin its Bloffoms in May, and continue Flowering 
for above fix Weeks. The Rofamundi, or York and 
Lancafter Rofe, with the White, Red, and Yellow 
Rofes, begin their Bloffom fomewhat later than the 
Damafe. And laft of all, the Centifol or Province 
Roe, thews us its furprizing Flowers; but befides 
the feveral Sorts which [ have here fet down, there 
are many others which I have not yet feen. That 
curious and incomparable Patronefs of Botany, 
the late Dutchefs of Beaufort, has told me of fix- 
teen different Sorts, which her Grace cultivated 
in her Gardens at Badminton, but altho’ the c 
veral 
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veral Sorts of Ro/es differ in their Times of Flower- 
ing , yet are they all propagated after the fame 
manner ; they love a {trong holding Ground, and 
delight fo much in moift Places, that they will 
even grow in Water: They may either be raifed 
trom Layers or Suckers 5 the firft may be lain down 
in September, and the Suckers may be taken from 
the old Roots in that Month, or about March, and — 
tranfplanted immediately before their Roots, which 
have but few Fibres, grow dry; but.in cafe Necefli- 
ty obliges us to keep them out of the Ground -for 
fome time, lay their Roots in Water for five or fix 
Hours before Planting. ‘The Rofe-Tree may be ei- 
ther cultivated for the Quarters of Wildernefs Works, 
to be planted there among other Flowering Shrubs, 
or train’d up into Standard Plants for Pots. 


SE € Ty VE 
Of th GUIL DER-ROSE. 


HE Guilder-Rofe bears its Bunches of White 

Bloffoms (as big as a large Tennis-Ball) in May. 
The Plant feldom rifes very: high, or is capable of ~ 
being kept in a regular Form, therefore is chiefly 
propagated for Wilderneffes, or other wild Places. 
It delights in a holding Land, and ‘may be raifed 
from Suckers taken from about the old Roots, either 
in March or September: 1 am told that this Plant 
may be grafted upon the Elder. | 


Sf € T. VIL 
The SPANISH-BROOM. 
, HE Spanifh Broom; altho’ there. is: no great 


Beauty in its Leaves, .yet the Spikes of Yellow 
Flowers, 
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Flowers, which it puts forth in Fune, makes it a 
‘Plant very defirable in our Gardens. It is an irre- 
cular Plant, by no means to be brought into any 
Form by the Gardener. It may be planted in 
Wildernefs Works with other Flowering Sbrubs, 
among which it makes a great Shew. We may 
taife it from Seeds fown in March in light Earth ; 
and alfo by laying down the tender Branches in 
the fame Month, and cutting them at the Joints, 
after the Manner of Carnation Layers: But this 
laft Way is not fo certain, and more troublefome 
than the raifing of them from Seeds. 

I cannot forbear taking Notice in this Place of 
the common L£xgli/b Broom, and the Furze-bufh, as 
Plants well enough worthy our Care; the firft to 
mix with the Shrubs of the Wildernefs, and the 
other to be trained into figured Plants; thefe are 
both raifed from Seeds fown in March, and will not 
bear tranfplanting after they are one Year old, 
without great Care. I have feen fome Plants of 
the furze-Bufh cultivated in Gentlemens Gardens, 
not any ways inferior to the Beauties of the moft 
valuable Ever-Greens. It is tonfile as the ew, and. 
in my Opinion exceeds it in one Refpect, 7. ¢. that 
it blofloms in all Seafons of the Year; and was it 
not fo common, I doubt not but it would be more 
frequently planted in our Gardens than any other 
Lver-Green. If tt be kept well cut, it makes moft 
beautiful and saree tr alate Hedges. 


SECT. VIL 
Of th LABURNUM. 


HE Laburnum is an agreeable Shrub, or ra- 

g thera little Zree. I have feen it above twenty 
Foot high, cover’d with its beautiful Strings of 
yellow Flowers in a and Fune, and yielding 
Plenty 
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Plenty of Fruit, which ripens about September. 
This Plant refifts our fevereft Frofts, and will 
grow in the moft open Expofure, as well as under 
the Shade of large Trees: It is commonly planted 
among the other Flowering Shrubs of the Wilder- 
nefs, and may be eafily raifed from the Seeds fown 
in March, and tranfplanted without Difficulty two 
Years after it is come up. 


i FE! ORS Ware eS 
Of th MEZEREON. 


Wy * HE Gardeners know two Sorts of Mezereor, 

viz. that with the Red Flower, and the White 
Flowering Sort: The firft is common enough in 
every Garden, but that with the White Flower is 
rare; they are both of them Dwarfs, feldom rifing 
higher than three Foot, but have two Excellencies 
which make them more valuable than much taller 
Trees: Their Stalks are cloathed with the Flowers 
in January, and the Air is then perfumed with 
their delightful Odours: They remain a long while 
in Bloom, and are afterwards no lefs beautifully 
adorn’d with their Fruits. I know no other way 
of propagating them, than by fowing the Seeds in 
March, if you can fave them from the devouring ~ 
Birds which delight in them. I have eat fome of 
the Berries, which were not unpleafant to the 
Tafte, but about an Hour after I had fwallow’d 
them, I found an extraordinary Heat in my 
Throat, which caufed a violent burning Pain for 
above twelve Hours. It would be well enough 
worth our Enquiry, Whether’ the Seeds of all for- 
ward blowing Plants are not hot, in proportion to 
thofe of the Mezereon ? and, whether their extra- 
ordinary Heat is not one Means of their early 

3 | Sprouting & 
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Sprouting ? This Plant may well enough be intro- 
duced into the Parterre, as it is a flow Grower, or 
in Wildernefs-works for its delightful Bloffoms, but 
chiefly into a Winter-garden. A loamy Soil is moft 
proper for it. 


a WN CH 
Of the SPIRAEA FRUTEX. 


HIS Plant, known to the Gardeners by the 
| : Name of Spirea Frutex, bloffloms about Ax- 
gujt, yielding Spikes of Flowers of a Pink-colour : 
The Shrub feldom exceeds three Foot in height ; it 
is beautiful in its Flower, and is a Plant which fhould 
not be wanting ina Garden. It may be propagated 
from Suckers taken off in March, and planted ina 
‘light Soil. ! 


SECT. XL 
Of the ARBOR ¥UDE. 


CA YHIS Plant is very common in the moft South- 
ern. Parts of Europe, but I have received the 

Seeds of it alfo from America, (1 think from Vir- 
ginia.) Thave fown them in March, and raifed 
great numbers of them, and. they are now com- 
~ mon enough in moft curious Gardens. This Plant 
will rife very high, even toa pretty large Tree; but 
is more frequently planted againft 4 Wall with us, 
than in the open Ground. It bears its beautiful 
Rofe-colour Bloffoms in Clufters about March or 
April, even before the Leaves are open’d. Dr. Comp- 
ton, the late learned Bifhop of London, eat of the 
flowers in his Sallets, and had a very large Plant 
Perr IL, H of 
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of it againft a Wall in his Garden. The Plant is 
hardy enough to refift our Frofts, and I doubt not 
but would do well in Wildernefs-works, among 
other flowering Shrubs. It lovesa loamy Soil. 


SECT. aie 


Of the MAR AC OC, or PASSION- 
GASER BB, 


ry HERE are feveral Sorts of Pafion-Trees, 
B fome of them Ever-Greens, others Perdifols, 
others dying to the Root every Winter, and others 
which are annual Plants. I have reckon’d near 
thirty Sorts of them at the Phyfick-Garden at 4n- 
fierdam, where were the greateft Varieties of 
them that ever I have feen. But as it isnot my 
Purpofe here to particularize any fort of Plant, 
which is not capable of refifting the Weather of 
our Climate without Shelter; fo I fhall only take 
notice of one Sort, commonly known to our Gar- 
deners, and endeavour to rectify a Miftake con- 
cerning the Paffion-Tree, which I believe many are 
pofiefs’d of. It is faid that we have at leaft two” 
hardy Kinds of them in England, viz. the Fruit- 
bearing-kind, and the common Sort, which bears 
no Fruit; but this isa Miftake, they are both one, 
but the Difference of Culture makes one barren, 
the other fruitful: But before I proceed to fet 
down the Culture of this Plant, it may perhaps be 
expected I fhould fay fomething of the Flower and 
Fruit, which are fo remarkable, as well for their 
fingular Beauties, as for the ftrange Account given 
of the Flower by the Spani/h Friars, upon their — 
firft Difcovery of it in the Weft-Indies. The Flower 
is about four Inches over when it is full-blown ; it 
has ten white Pefa/s, within which are placed round 
. I about 
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about the Bottom of the Si/e two Rows of Stami- 
neous-like ‘Vhreads of a purple Colour; the Stile, 
which fomewhat refembles the Pedeftal of a Pil- 
lar, divides itfelf on the Top into three Parts, 
which turn their Mouths towards the Bottom of the 
Flower; they are of the Colour of Indigo: Befides 
thefe three Tubes, juft below that Part of the Stile 
where they unite, are placed five Stamina, fpread- 
ing themfelves in a Star-like Figure, with yellow 
Lpices on their Points. At the Footftalk of every 


Flower is a Whirle or Clafper, and to that is joined | 


the Leaf of the Plant deeply cut on the Edges, as 
here reprefented. It is called the Paffion-Iree, for 
that by the Contrivance of the Friars, who, ina 
counterfeit Figure of it, when it was firft difco- 
ver’d, added fome things wanting in the natural 
Flower, they made it, as it were, an Epitome of our 
Saviour’s Paffion. The Story perhaps, as I have 
it, may not be unacceptable to my Reader: The 
ten Petals, fay they, reprefent the ten Apofiles, 
and at the fame time put the Queftion, that there 
were twelve: But they anfwer, That Fudas had 
hang’d himfelf, and Peter had deny’d his Mafter. 
The Stamineous-like Parts which fpread themfelves 
on the Flower, they liken toa Glory ; and the fmall 
purple Threads which ftand round the Bottom of 
the Stile, is a fuppofed Crown of Thorns. The Stile 
which is in the Middle of the Flower, ferves them 
for the Pillar, to which, they fay, the Fews bound 
thofe Malefactors whom they fcourged; and that 
they may not want any part of the Story, they 
turn the Cla/per into a Cord, and the Leaf into a 
Hand. The three Divifions on the Top ofthe 


Stile, they turn into three Nails; and taking off | 


one of the five Stamina’s with its Apex, call it a 
Hammer, and the four others remaining makea Crofs ; 
the three A/abajtries at the Bottom of the Flower 
are faid to reprefent the zhree Soldiers who caft lots ; 

H 2 and, 


= 
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and the Time between the Opening and Shutting upp 
of every Flower being jul three Days, is enough 
to compleat the Story. ‘Thus fuperftitious Perfons 
femper fibt fommium fingunt. "The old Herbalitts 
have mention’d fomewhat of this Story, but I found 
it mightily improved when I was at Bruffels, even 
beyond what I have here mention’d. | 
But, to proceed to the Culture of this Plant: 
That it may bear Fruit, we muft plant it in very 
moift and cool Places, where it may bé continually 
fed with Water: This I learn’d from a Letter from 
the Weft-Indies, wherein it was made an Inhabitant 
of Swampy Places. I have fince that time feen a 
Tree of this fort with above three hundred ripe 
Fruits upon it, at Mr. Greening’s, Nurfery-man 
at Brentford, which was planted in Cow-dung, and 
had, from time to time, the Place about it renew- 
ed with the fame cooling Soil: And likewife it has 
ripen’d Fruit at Mr, Fairchila’s at Hoxton, whom I 
have fo often had occafion to mention. The 
‘Fruit were fhaped like Lemons, and of’ the fame 
Colour; they were filled with a beautiful red Pulp 
and Seeds, like the Fruit of a Pomegranate, and 
were not difagreeable to the Tafte: But the largeft 
Fruit of this Plant, which I have yet feen, was 
fent fome time fince to the Royal Society, by a Cu- 
rious Gentleman, I think, living fomewhere in the 
Weft Part of England, with an Account of his 
Method of raifing them. He had a large Tree a- 
gainft one Side of his Houfe, which happening to 
grow over a Drain which went from his Kitchen, 
and lay fo fhallow, that the Roots of this Pa/fon- 
Tree found their way into it, the Tree then began to 
produce Fruit. | | 
From thefe Obfervations, I was inform’d of 
the. moft proper Way to cultivate this Plant for 
- the ProduCtion of its Fruit ; and the Directions [ 
have given to feveral of my Friends to lay ade 
© 
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ef Cow-dung about the Roots, and even then to 
keep it frequently water’d in the Flowering Seafon, 
has been fufficient to fhew them Fruit enough to 
fatisfy their Curiofity. ie 

We may raife this Plant either from the Seeds 
fown in March, or by Layers in the fame Month; 
and every Cutting of it about May or Fune, will 
{trike root, if they be planted in fine Earth, It 
is fo quick in its Growth, that I have feen fome 
Branches of it about 18 Foot long in one Summer, 
and is fo hardy, that the moft fevere Frofts of 
our Clime will not deftroy the Roots, altho’ per- 
haps the Plant to all appearance has perifhed above 
Ground. In the laft great Froft, I began to de- 
{pair of two very large Plants, which ftood abroad, 
and were even cut down to the Ground, without — 
hope of Recovery ; but the May following, from 
the Fibres only which remain’d, there fprung up 
above 50 {mall Plants from each Root. We mutt 
remark, that it is only the {mall Shoots of this 
Plant that produces Flowers ; fo that in the Nail- 
ing and Pruning of this Jree, we mutt be fure to 
leave fome of thefe to have early Bloffoms; for 
"tis from the early Blofloms we may only expect 
Fruit, 7 ee ee 


i 


SE On. OE 
Of th SENNA, 


HERE are feveral Kinds of Senna dittin- 
guifh’d by various Names among the Gar- 
deners ; but there are only two Sorts of them 
which are commonly known and made ufe of, viz. 
the Scorpion Senna and the Bladder Senna: The farft 
is, in my Opinion; the moft beautiful, and de- 
ferving of our Care, the Blofoms fhewing them- 
Fi 2 {elves 
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 felves as well in Autumn, as in the Spring Seafon: 

They both make pretty Shrubs for Wildernefs- 
works, and may be propagated for that Ufe, ei- 
ther by fowing the Seeds towards the latter End of 
March, or by Jaying down the tender ‘Twigs in 
the Earth, in April or May; which foon ftrike 
root, and may be tranfplanted without difficulty. 
They love a loamy Earth, and grow well in the 
Shade. 


$.2°C°T. UXT. 
Of th TULIP-TREE. 


Have already faid fomething of this Tree at 
A the Beginning of this Chapter, efpecially con- 
cerning that now growing at my Lord Peter- 
borough’s. It is a Plant of the Wood, and will 
not profper abroad in a more open Expofure ; 
which I repeat, becaufe it is feldom. that our 
Gardeners regard that Nicety in the Culture of 
New Plants. The Tulip-Tree thould be fet among 
fuch Trees as are defign’d for Groves ; it will rife 
to as great a Height - as any of our Timber Jrees. 
Its Leaves are fomewhat like thofe of the Maple; 
and its Flowers, which begin to open in uly, are 
only found at the Extremities of the Branches. 
They have fome fmall Refemblance of a Tulip, but 
not enough, I think, to give the Name to the 
Tree. ‘The Petals are of a yellow Colour, fome- 
what variegated with Vermilion ; the Fruit, which 
fucceeds them, is like the Cones of the Fir-Tree, 
but does not come to perfection in Exgland: How- 


ever, as we frequently receive good Seeds of it ~ 


from Virginia and Carolina, I fhall give my Reader 
an, Experienced Method of raifing them; for it 
3s very difficult to propagate them from Layers. 
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Mr, Fairchild fowed the Seeds of them in Pots, 
about Augu/t, and fet them under Shelter all the 
Winter ; the Spring folowing they came up with- 
out the help of a hot Bed. This Time of fowing 
the Seeds is neceflary to be obferv’d ; for I have 
often try’d them in the Spring, but could not raife 
them at that Seafon. The young Plants may be 
tranfplanted into fingle Pots at two Years Growth, 
and muft have Shelter in the Winter for the firft 
nine Years at leaft, till they have Strength enough 
to refift the Severity of our Froft ; they may then 
be planted in the natural Ground, as I have dj- 
rected, but rather in a fandy Soil than any other. 


pel Sp Sd ais 
Of th POMEGRANATE, 


E. know two Sorts of this Plant, viz. that 

with the fingle Flower, and the double 
Bloflom-kind: They are both hardy enough to 
withftand the Severities of our Winters, and are 
propagated by laying down the young Shoots in 
March. The Bloffoms of each of them are of a 
moft beautiful f{carlet Colour, the fingle ones fet- 
ting frequently for Fruits; and fometimes ripening 
with us. I have feen fome headed Plants of each 
Sort; but I rather advife them to be planted 
in Hedges or Wildernefs-works, where they may 
be in lefs danger of the Kwife or Shears. Some 
have made Arbours of them, which have been ex- 
tremely pleafant. Thefe Plants love a light Soil, 
and may be tranfplanted either in the Spring or Au- 
tumn Seafon. 


Hyg SECT. 
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Bec die 
Of the AL THEA-FRUTEX. 


: E, find two Sorts of this Plant (common- 

ly ) in the Gardens, differing from each 
other in the Colour of their Flowers, the one 
white, and the other purple: They may be pro- 
pagated from Layers in September, or Suckers ta- 
ken from about the Roots at that time, and like- 
wife from the Seeds fown in March, and are ufed 
chiefly in Wildernefs-works. The Bloffoms appear 
in Augufl in great numbers, and afford a delightful 
Profpect: They will grow in any Soil, with little 
trouble to the Gardener. 


Du (eon VAT 


Of the Double-blofom'd Virgin’s-Bower, the 
Maxechitle, or Scarlet Jafmine, Perwinkle, 


and French Willow. 


HE firft of thefe, 7. ¢. the Virgin’s-Bower, 

may be raifed from, Layers in September, and 
iome fay; from Cuttings likewife: The Flowers 
are of a Violet-colour, and appear in great num- 
bers, almoft covering the Plant: It loves a light 
Soil; and as it is of a twining nature, mutt be fup- 
ported with Stakes, It may either be planted 
again{t a Wall, or fet among the other Flowering 
Inhabitants of the Wildernefs. . 


The Maxechitle, or Scarlet Fafmine, is by fome 


Gardeners called the Trumpet-Flower : It is alfo a 
twining Plant like the former, and may be raifed 
either from Layers or Cuttings in September. The 

Flowers, - 
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Flowers, which it produces in abundance about 
May or Fune, are rather of an Orange Colour than 
a Scarlet; it is commonly planted .againft Walls, 
tho’ I am apt to believe it might maintain itfelf in 
Wildernefs Works, or more open Places. This 
alfo loves a light Soi, and frequent Waterings in 
~ the Summer Seafon. | 

There are feveral Sorts of Perwincle cultivated 
by the Gardeners; it is a creeping Plant, eafily 
ftriking Root, if it be laid in the Earth about 
March, or will grow of Cuttings planted in Sepiem- 
ber. Its pretty Blue Flowers make an agreeable 
Shew in the Summer. This Plant indeed hardly 
deferves the Name of a Shrub; but as it is not 
ftriGtly of the Herbaceous Race, 1 take the Liberty 
to fpeak of it in this Chapter ; and becaufe, when 
it is ty’d up to Stakes, it may very well be reckon’d 
a fit Companion for Flowering Shrubs : This, with 
the reft, may be planted in Wilderne/s Works, and 
in Pots, (for the Ornament of Parterres) to prevent 
the too great Increafe of its Suckers, which would 
be apt to over-run the Borders. It delights in 
moift Ground and Shade. 

The French Willow is alfo one of the Dwarfs of 
this Chapter, and is rather a‘ greater Increafer 
than the former, produces incredible Numbers of 
Suckers about the Root, which may be taken off 
and tranfplanted, either in the Spring or Autumn 
Seafons: If we plant it in Wilderne{s Works, 1t 
will foon over-fpread the Ground; but if it be 
defired in the Parterre for the fake of its pretty 
Pink-colour Flowers, the Roots muft be confined in 
Pots. 

Thus I think I have mentioned every fort of 
Flowering Shrub and Tree known to the Gardeners, 
and have given fuch Directions for their Culture 
and Management in Gardens, as I have myfelf 
experienced. I might indeed have added to soak 

the 
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the Barberry and Almond, which produce fuch a- 
reeable Flowers; but as thofe Trees are chiefly ce- 
lebrated for the Fruits they bear, fo I fhall not 
take any further Notice of them, till I fpeak of | 
Fruits in general. I fhall conclude this Chapter 
with taking Notice once more, that every one of 
the Flowering Shrubs I have mentioned, may be 
cultivated in Garden Pots, and fo placed from time 
to time, as they bloffom, in the Borders; by which 
Method a Gardener may change the Face of his 
Parterre every Week, and fupply it conftantly with 
frefh Beauties. | 


CHAP. Iv, 
Of the Perennial Flowers, the talle/? Blowers. 


Intend in this Chapter to fpeak of fuch Flow- 

ers as remain for many Years in the Ground; | 
Growing, Bloffeming, and Increafing; and as they 
are moft of them fuch as will rife to a confidera- 
ble Height, are therefore the moft proper to be 
planted in the middle of Borders, and chiefly in 
large Gardens. I fhall fet down, as near as I can 
remember, their feveral Heights, and recommend 
that they be planted in Places proportionable to 
their feveral Altitudes, that if it is poffible one 
may not find fuch intolerable Miftakes as are fre- 
quently committed in many Places, of planting 
Dwarfs in the midft of a Border, and fome of the 
moft Gigantick Kinds of Flowers for Edgings, but 
that in the planting a Border or Bed of Flowers, 
we may judicioufly mix the feveral Sorts, fo as to 
have not only fome of them in Blofom every 
| Month 
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Month of the Year, but that they may be fo dif- 
pofed as to appear gradually one above the other, 
and add Beauty to each other by their Variety of 
~ Colours; for which End I fhall add a Figure of a 
~ Bed of Earth four Foot wide, divided in the Man- 
ner I propofe, and fet down the proper Flowers’ 
allotted for each Divifion of it, when I have men- 
tioned the feveral Sorts, and their Culture. 


ie Cut 1. 
Of th HOLYOCKS. 


-HIS Plant, as it is always rais’d from Seeds, 

fo are the Flowers commonly different from 

each other. I have feen about ten feveral Sorts of 
them in one Garden, which if the Syftem of the 
Generation of Plants be true, may happen from 
accidental coupling of one with the other: Their 
Flowers are commonly double, and fo cannot per- 
haps be very eafily impregnated with other farina 
than their own, otherwife we might have had 
many more Varieties of them: However, as they 
are, they neither want Beauty nor Stature, feldom 
bearing their Flower Stems lefs than fix Foot 
high from the Ground, which are commonly gar- 
nifh’d with their Rofe-like Bloffoms above half 
their Height. Their Seeds are fown in March in 
the natural Earth; and tho’ they do not lie long 
in the Ground before they come up, yet they 
produce no Flowers till the following Year. They 
may be tranfplanted about September or March, 
and will begin to flower in Fuly or Auguft: They 
require a rich Earth, and frequent Waterings 
in the Summer, to make them large. Thefe re- 
main good feveral Years, and may for their Du- 
ration, as well as their Magnitude, take place 
among, 
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among the Flowering Shrubs in Wildernefs-works, 
or be planted in Lines in Avenues of Trees, where _ 
Cattle cannot come to deftroy them ; fometimes 
in the moft remote or open Parts of large Gar- 
dens, where their Red, White, Purple, or Black 
Flowers, afford a beautiful Profpeét. They die to 
the Ground every Winter, and fhoot out again 
the following Spring; and I am inform’d, that 
fome have increas’d them by parting their Roots _ 
in March. | 


Bd Corb dy. 
Of the Perennial Sun-Flower. 
| T HIS Plant bloffoms about the fame time 


with the former, and will bear its Flower- 
flems near fix Foot high, if it be encouraged with 
rich Earth, and well watered in the Summer 
Months. The yellow Flowers which it produces, 
refembling fo many Stars, are very delightful, 
but are not fo large as thofe of the 4ynual Kind. 
It may be propagated from Seed fown in March, 
or Slips of the Root taken off at that time, and 
tranfplanted. The Summer Shoots of this Plant, 
like thofe of the former, always perifh at the Ap- 
proach of Winter, and are fucceeded by others 
in the following Spring. It will grow in the Shade 
and almoft any Soil, and is even capable of refift-_ 
ing the Smoke of London, where it is often culti- 
vated in Pots. It may be planted as a Companion 
with the Alolyock. | | 


SECT. 
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$ Bee Te IE 
Of the Afters or Star-Worts, 


r ‘HE Curious Botanifts reckon about twenty. 
Sorts of Star-worts ; and I think I have feen 
the Figures of about 15 different Kinds of them. 
Their feveral Names and Defcriptions would be 
_ tedious to my Reader: And fince they are all 
propagated after the fame manner, the mentioning 
_ only of two Sorts, which I efteem to be preferable 
to the reft, may fuffice for the Inftruction of any 
& Planter, |: Hewett 82x Fs 
That Sort which is the talleft of the two, which 
{ fhall recommend, is known to the Gardeners by 
the Name of the Offober-Flower : It bears its purple 
Flowers about Oéfober, upon Stalks of about four 
Foot from the Ground, and is not inferior in its 
Beauty to any Flower in the Spring. I cannot for- 
bear taking notice in this place, that the Flowers 
of the Autumn Seafon are inclining to the darker — 
_ Degrees of Colour; this and other Affers, which 
blow late, produce purple Bloffoms; the Saffron-Cro- 
cus has purple Flowers, and the Autumn Cyclamen 
“is, tending to that Colour; Stock-Fuly-Flowers, — 
which bloffom about the End of the Year, are all 
inclining to Purple; and the Colchiums likewife, 
which are Autumn-blowing Flowers, are ftain’d 
with the fame Colour. I think it would be well 
worth the Enquiry of the Curious, whether this 
Purple, which reigns in the Autumn among Flow- 
ers, does, not proceed from the Quality of the 
Farth at that Time, whofe pureft Juices are then 
exhaufted. But, to return to the Culture of this 
After or Oftober-Flower : It is fo apt to increafe in 
its Roots,. that without it be confined in Pots, ei- 
ther as I have directed for the foregoing Plants, or 
as 
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as a moft Curious and Learned Gentleman in the 
Art of Gardening, Samuel Reynardfon Eig: of Ai 
lingdon, has been ufed to plant it (in Pots with- 
out Bottoms) it will quickly over-run the Ground; 
every Slip taken from the Root in March will 
grow in any Soil or Expofure, and make a good 
Shew that Year. It is a fit Companion for the 
talleft Flowers. / 

The [alan Star-wort is the other Sort which I 
would recommend to the Gardener; it produces its 
Purple Flowers in Augu/t and September upon Stalks 
of about two Foot high, this may be managed like 
the former; but as it is of a lower Stature, fhould 
be planted in leffer Gardens, and {maller Works 
than the other. | fe 


Did A Dadar 
Of the Everlafting P E A. 


) HIS Plant is likewife durable, and may very 
well be placed among the talleft Plants; it 


iis raifed from Seeds fown in March, but does not. — 


Bloffom till the fecond Year after fowing. The — 
flowers, which are of a Peach-bloom Colour continue 
Blowing for above two Months. Doétor Grew 
tells us, that the Bloffoms of this. Plant, if they are 
{teeped fome time in Spirits of Wine, will produce 
a fine liquid Blue Colour, equal to that of Ultra 
Marine. The Plant will hardly bear tran{planting, 
without great Care to put it immediately in the — 
Earth; the proper Seafon for it is March, or as — 
foon as the Haulm is wither’d. As it is Carrot- — 
Rooted it delights in fandy Soil, and fhould be — 
planted either near a Tree or fome Hedge where it — 
may have Support ; it will grow about eight Foot 
high, if it be tied toa Stake. . | 

oi Cit. 
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Of the Campanula Pyramidalis, and Canter- 
bury Bells. , 


F the Campanula Pyramidalis there are two 
Sorts, one bearing Blue, the other White 
Flowers, upon Stalks which are fometimes near fix 
Foot high. Both thefe kinds have been chiefly 
cultivated in Pots for the adorning of Chimneys, 
in the Summer Months, but they will grow very 
well in the natural Ground, if the Slips about the 
Roots are parted in March. They delight in San- 
dy Soil, and are very proper Ornaments for the 
middle Row of Flowers in large Borders; they 
bloffom in Fuly and Augu/t. ; 
The Canterbury-Bells have Blofloms of a deeper 
Blue than thofe of the Campanula Pyramidalis; the 
Flower-Stems are commonly about three Foot high, 
fo that this Plant is proper for the middle of Bor- 
ders in large Gardens ; it is raifed from Seeds fown 
in March, but does not bloffom till the fecond Year 
after fowing; the time of removing the Seedling 
Plants is either in Auguft, or the March after they 
are come up. | 


ra OMY ake Min 
Of th PRIMROSE-TREE. 


HE Primrofe-Tree, fo cali’d by the Gardeners 

becaufe the Bloffoms are fomewhat like 
thofe of the common Primro/e in Smell, Shape, and 
Colour, the Flower-Stems will fometimes rife near 
three Foot high, and produces Flowers in Fune; 
the Seed is ripe about dugu/?, and muft be fown 


in 
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in the natural Ground in March, towards the lat- 
ter end of the Month. The Seedling Plants will 
not bloffom till the fecond Year, therefore fhould 
be fown in a Nurfery, and the young Plants re- 
moved to proper Places the Augu/t after they are 
come up. This Plant alfo is proper for-the mid- 
dle of Borders in large Gardens, and will grow in 
any Soil. | i 


SEC Te: Vit 
Of the LILLIE §$ and MARTAGONS. 


Ltho’ the Lilly and Martagon are properly 
bulbous rooted Plants, yet for their. Extra-_ 
ordinary Stature above all other Bulbs that I know, 
I fhall place °em among the Giants of this Chapter, 
and befides, as their Roots flourifh the better for 
remaining conftantly in che Ground, I think they 
may well enough take Place among the Plants | am 
now defcribing. The Lillies are what I fhall firft 
examine, of which there are many kinds, viz. the 
Common White Lilly, the Double Bloffom’d White Lilly, 
the Striped Lilly, the Orange Lilly, the Flemming 
Lilly, the Roman Lilly, and efpecially a new fort 
which Mr. Fairchildhas lately receiv’d from Abroad, 
whofe Flowers are elegantly ftriped with Scarlet 
and White. Thefe Lillies are all of them propa- 
gated after the fame manner, by parting their 
Roots when the Leaves are vacant about Fuly or in 
Auguft; they all of them blow about the fame time, 
in May and June, upon Flower-ftems of three Foot 
high, or thereabouts, and equally delight in open | 
Sandy Soil; they are very proper Plants for the 
middle of Borders in great Gardens, or to be 
planted under Hedges in long Walks, except the 
friped White Lilly, which is yet Rarity enough to 
delerve 
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deferve a Place in the niceft, and even the fmalleft 
Garden: But of thefe feparately. 

Firft, The White Lillies, whether with fingle, or 
double Flowers, have no other difference than in 
the make of their Bloffoms ;' that with /ingle Flow- 
ers 1s in my Opinion, preferable to the other, 
which is call’d the Double Bloffom; the Firjt has 
large perfect Flowers in good Quantities, -and the 
other, mif-fhapen Bloffoms without any other Defert 
than their Novelty. What is call’d the Striped 
White Lilly, differs only from the Common Sort 
with fingle Bloffoms, in having its Leaves curioufly 
edged with a Cream-colour: It is fo beautiful in the 
Winter, that few of the gayeft Plants exceed it. 

The Orange- Lilly, fo call’d from the Colour of 
its Flowers, is very ornamental in Gardens, and a 
very proper Companion for the White Lilly, and 
makes an agreeable Mixture with it; and the 
other, which bears its Bulbs on the Flower-ftalks, 
is very defirable for its beautiful red Flowers, 
as well as for its fingular way of producing its In- 
creafe. It would be well worth our Enquiry, 
from whence thofe Bulbs have their rife, whether, 
they do not proceed from Female Blojfoms impregna- 
ted by the Farina of the Flowers: I own it is a Cafe 
which I have not yet duly confider’d ; but I hope 
I fhall be able to give a better Account of it, 
. when I have examin’d it more ftri@ly : And I could 
with every curious Reader would communicate his 
Obfervations upon Cafes of this Kind, direéted for 
me at Mr, Pemberton’s the Publither of thefe Papers s 
that by a mutual Correfpondence of Curious Men, 
many Myfteries in Planting might perhaps be dif- 
cover’d and brought to light for the Profit and 
Pleafure of Mankind, which is the chief End I 
aim at in thefe Papers. y 

The Martagons, cailed by fome Gardeners Turks 
Turbants, or Curld Lillies, differ from the Lillies I 

PAwry I have 
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have already mentioned in the Frame and Order of 
their Flowers; the Bloffoms of the Martagons hang 
downward, and have their Petals or Flower-leaves 
curl’d or turn’d up, which the Lilhes have not; but 

the Roots, Flower-/tems, and Leaves, are not unlike 
thofe of the Lilly; and, in refpeéct to their Culture, 

are ordered in the fame manner, and love a light, 

fandy Soil. They moft of them blow about two — 
Foot high, except the Virginian Martagon, which 
is commonly three Foot in its Flower-ftem ;_ their 
Flowers are of feveral Colours, fome yellow, others — 
fcarlet, and are varioufly {potted ; but the Virginian _ 
Kind far exceeds all others for its beautiful Flowers, 
and is found but in few Places. ‘They are all ef | 
them proper for Parterres. , 


oP COT vat 
Of the FO X-GLOVE. 


“A HE curious Gardeners cultivate three Sorts 

MB of Fox-Gloves; the firft.or talleft Sort they — 
call Lron-colour’d Fox-Glove ; the other two are di- | 
ftinguifhed likewife by the Colours of their Flow- _ 
ers, viz. the Purple and the White: They areall of — 
them rais’d. from Seed fown in March, but do not 
bloffom till the fecond Year after fowing ; the Flow-. 
ers commonly appear in May or June. The firft 
blows about four or five Foot high, the other two ~ 
about three Foot. Thefe Plants delight in the — 
Shade, and thrive well in a loamy Soi/. 
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Sab OT 7 EX. 
Of Mulicins and Moth-Mulleins, 


HE SE Kinds of Plants are very rampant, 

and therefore very proper Companions for 
the others of this Chapter; few of them bloffoming 
dower than four Foot, but fome fix Foot high : 
They are all raifed, from Seeds fown in Muiumn, or 
if Conveniency will not permit at that time, 
March will ferve. They delight ina fandy Soil and 
fhady Places ; and altho’ they are moft of them 
wild Plants, yet the beautiful Spikes or Flowers 
which they produce in the Summer, renders them 
worthy our Regard. ‘There are many Kinds of 
them bearing Flowers of different Colours, fome 
White, others Yellow, Red, Brown, Purple, Black 
and Green: So that I fee no reafon why they fhould 
not be cultivated among other tall Plans in large 
Gardens. They bloffom the fecond Year after 
Sowing. 


San Obrades nee 
Of the ACANTHUS. 


dens about London ; and I do not remember 
to have feen it in above four Gardens in England, 
notwithftanding its Curiofity and eafy Culture. 
The flowers appear in Fune upon Stalks of above 
two Foot high, they are fhaped like the Bloffoms 
of the Fox-Glove, and are of a Peach-bloom Colour: 
The Leaves of the Plant are alfo not without their — 
Beauties; full of Thorns as any Zhi/Hle, and pret- 
tily variegated. ‘The Seeds muft be fown in March, 
1p but 


7 HIS Plant is very nicely found in the Gar- 
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but will not bloffom until the fecond or third Year. 
They love a fandy Soil and Shade. 


Sie CoP ee | 
Of the WHITE HELLEBORE. 


'H ERE are two Kinds of the White Helle- 
bore, one with reddifb-black Flowers, and the 
other with greeni/hb Flowers, the firft bloffoms in 
May, and the other the following Month. The 
Leaves, Roots and Stature of both Kinds are much 
alike, both having curl’d, plated Leaves, and blof- 
foming about four Foot high.. Fhe Leaves are of 
themfelves a pretty Ornament, and the large 
Spikes of their Flowers are furprizingly beautiful 
for their odd Colours; they both die to the Root 
in Winter, and are propagated from Off-fets parted 
‘in March, and planted in a rich, light Sod. Thefe 
Plants are proper for large Gardens ; and with 
them I fhall conclude this Chapter, and.proceed to 
treat of fuch Flowers as are lefs rampant, and take 
up lefs room in Gardens. 


eC TRE, BeeBas Vi 
Of the Middle-fiz'd Perennial Flowers. | 


“BN this Chapter I fhall mention fuch Perennial 
‘Qa Flowers as are of middle ftature, and lefs ram- 
pant than the former, and confequently are proper | 
Inhabitants for fmaller Gardens, The firft I hall ~ 
treat of is the Valerian, and its Kinds. 

Si CT. 
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SE OT a. 
Of th VALERIAN. 


HERE are three Plants known to the Gar- 

deners by the Name of Valerian, and diftin- 
guifhed from one another as follows, Dodineus’s 
or Red Valerian, Garden or White Valerian, and the 
_ Greek Valerian; all thefe bloffom about the fame 
time of the Year, in May and June, and may be 
raifed from Seed fown in March. The firft, 7. . 
the Red Valerian, is of lefs duration than the Other 
two ; it bloffoms about two Foot high, bearing great 
quantities of fmall red Flowers. I have not try’d 
whether it be increas’d by parting the Roots, but 
have propagated many Plants of the other Kinds 
that way in March. The Garden Valerian bloffoms 
about the height of the former, bearing Tufts of 
white Flowers, and has this Quality, which is found 
in the firft, that the Root, when it is broken, yields 
an agreeable Odour. The third Sort, or Greek 
Valerian bloffoms about a Foot high, bearing pale 
blue Flowers in Bunches on the top of its Flower- 
ftems. This is a Fibrous-rooted Plant, very eafi- 
ly increafed by Slips. I have feen this Sort with 
variegated Leaves common enough in feveral tal 
dens, : 


SECRE Rh 


Of the Perennal CYANUS, or Blue- 
Bottle. 


HIS Plant is either raifed from Seeds, or 
propagated from Slips taken from the Root 

in March, The Flowers are valuable chiefly. for 
I their 
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their fair blue Colour, which is the moft rare of 
any other in the Flowers of Plants; the Flower- 
{talks are commonly about two Foot high, bloflom- 
ing in May and June, and frequently in Autumn. 
This Plant loves a light, natural So/, and an open 


Expoture. 


SE Ls ait 


Of th MONKS-HOOD, or Blue 
‘ : Helmet-Flower. 


ELIS Flower is very common in the Gardens 
remote from London, but in thofe near the 
City it is rarely found. The Flowers are of a deep 
- Blue, and of a furprizing Make: ‘They appear 
upon Stalks of about two Foot high, in May and 
Fune, and are fo poifonous, that I have heard, the 
Eating only fix or feven of the Bloffoms in a Sallet, 
has kil?’d a Gentleman in France, who was not ap- 
prifed of their evil Quality. It is faid, that where 
they grow wild, no Cattle will touch them ; and 
that the Sort of Infect natural to this Plant, is an 
Antidote againft the Biting of all venomous Crea- 
tures. We may propagate this Flower by parting 
the Roots in March. It delights in a loamy Soil, 
and Shade. 


SuE Ci. Ive 
Of the ROSE-CAMP ION. 


HERE are three Sorts of Rofe-Campion cul- _— 
tivated in our Gardens, the Red and White — 
Flowering-kinds, and the Red Double-Bloffom : ‘They 
all-of them blow about a Foot and a half high in 
LU tat I | June 
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Fune and Fuly. The firft two Sorts are raifed 
from Seeds fown in March, or from Slips taken 
“from the Root at that time: And the Double- 
Bloflom-kind, which produces no Seed, is only pro- 
pagated by, Slips in the fame Month. This laft is a 
defirable Plant for the extraordinary Colour of its 
Flowers, which is the moft dazling Red I have ever 
feen. A loamy Soil, and open Expofure, are the 
moft proper for them. 


ING Sts Ohed Riana 4 
Of the Double-Flhwerd ROCKET. 


HE Gardeners know two Sorts of Double 

Rockets, the White Flowering-fort, and that 
with the Fle/b-colour Flowers: ‘They both blow in 
May upon Stalks of about a Foot anda half high ; 
the White Flowering-kind is more efteemed than 
the other, and more commonly found in Gardens. 
Thefe are propagated from Slips taken from about 
the Root, and planted in March in a loamy Soil ; 
they delight in an open Expofure. 


Ub ogcoes Beale 
Of the BATCHELORS BUTTONS. 


cL HE Flower called by the Gardeners the 
Batchelors Buttons, 1s of two Kinds: I mean 
only fuch as are cultivated in Gardens ; for there 
are other Sorts of them which grow wild, and bear 
only ragged fingle Flowers, and are not thought 
worthy our Care. Thefe double F lowering-kinds 
are only different from each other in the Colour of 
their Flower ; the one Red, and the other White : 

| Ah The 
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The Firft is common enough in moft Gardens, but 
the White is more rarely found. They produce | 
their Bloffoms in Zune and Fuly, upon Stalks two 
Foot high, Thefe Plants love Shade and a loamy 
Soil, and are propagated by parting the Roofs in 
March. | 


SECT. VIL 
Of th SCARLET LYCHNIS. 


HIE Scarlet Lychnis is a Plant {o beautiful, 

that it cannot well be wanting in our Gar- 
dens; the fingle Flowering-fort, as well as the 
Double-kind, they are both very delightful to the 
Eye: They bear their Truffes of /carlet Flowers wp- 
on Stalks fomewhat more than two Foot high, in 
June and Fuly, and are fo much efteem’d, efpecially 
the Double-fort, that Gardeners ufually cultivate 
them in Pots for the niceft Quarters of their Gardens, 
or to fet in Chimneys in the Summer : This Double- 
kind is increafed by flipping the Root in March, 
and that with the fingle Flower may be propagated 
after the fame manner, or raifed in that Month 
from Seeds, which I think bloffom the firft Year. 
They love an open Expofure, anda light, natural 
soil, 3 


fC. Tee 
Of th SWEET WILLIAM. 


F this Plant there are two Sorts with fingle 
Ge Flowers, and a Double-kind, commo 

cultivated in Gardens; the Single-ones differ only in 
the Colour of their Flowers ; the one has Tru/fes 


of 
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of Bloffoms variegated with Red and White, and 
-the other Clufters of Flowers of a deep Crimfon 
Colour. ‘Thefe two bear their Bloffoms in ‘une 
and Yuly, upon Stalks of two Foot high; and the 
double. Flowering Kind produces its beautiful red 
Flowers in the fame Months upon fhorter Stems. 
The firft two Kinds, viz. thofe with the /igle 
Flowers, may be raifed from Seeds fown in March, 
and will bloffom the fecond Year; but the double _ 
Sort is only propagated from Slips taken near the 
Root about March or April, and planted in a loamy 
Earth, which they delight in. The others may 
be alfo increafed after the fame Manner, or may 
be laid down in the Earth like Carnation Layers, 


og Daeg xe Rete PG 


Of th CARNATION o fULYI- 
FLOWER, wile. GILLY-FLOWER, 
and PIN KS, their feveral Kinds. 


HIS admirable Flower is, of all others, the 

moft delightful, as well for the agreeable 
Scent, as for its beautiful Colours: ‘The Varieties 
of it are hardly to be number’d, every Year pro- 
ducing new Sorts of it from Seeds. The Garden- 
ers divide it into five Claffes, which they diftin- 
cuith by the Names of Pickatees, painted Ladies, 
Bizarrs, Flakes and Flames. The Flowers of the 
Pickatees are always of a white Ground, {potted or 
pounced (as they call it) with Red or Purple. The 
Painted Ladies have their Petals tinged on the up- 
per Side, either with Red or Purple, and the under 
Side of their Flower-Leaves is plain White. The 
Flowers of the Bizarrs are ftriped or variegated 
with four diftiné& Colours. The Flakes are of two 
Colours only, and thofe always ftriped; and the 
Flames have a red Ground always ftriped with 
Black, 


- 
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Black, or very dark,.Colours. Each of thefe Tribes 
is very numerous; but the Pickatees chiefly, of 


which I have feen above one Hundred different. 


Sorts in one Garden, every one diftinguifh’d by 
the Name or Title of fome Perfon of Note or Qua- 


lity. The Florifts likewife mark the Properties of 


thefe Flowers, by the Shape of their Flower-Pods ; 
that Race of them which blow without burfting, 
are called long-podded Flowers ; and the other, whofe 
Petals cannot contain themfelves within the Bounds 
of the Calyx, are called round-podded Flowers. | 
have meafur’d the Blofoms of fome of the laft 


Kinds above four Inches over, but have heard of 


fome that were larger. Thefe Flowers are not of 


any certain Height 5 fome of them Blowing near 


four Foot, and others not two Foot high; and the 
Times of their Flowering is alfo as uncertain as 
their Stature, fome of them beginning their Blof 


foms in Fune, and others not till near Zugu/?; but 


this happens from the different Seafon of Sowing 
the Seed; thofe which are put into the Ground 
about March, will blow fooner than thofe fown in 
May; altho? they do not bloffom till the fecond 
Year ; however, the Height of their Bloom is about 
the Middle of une, and it is then the Flori/ts have 
their Grand Affembly , to fhew their Varieties, 
and name their new Curiofities. Thefe Flowers 
are propagated either from Seeds or Layers; and as 
they are fo particularly admired by all Lovers of a 
Garden, I thall be the more exaét in the Method 
of their Culture. Firft then, to begin with their 
Seeds and Manner of fowing them, my Reader 
may remember, that in the fecond Chapter of my 
Firft Part, concerning the Generation of Plants, 1 
have endeavour’d to explain, how the Du/f of one 
Flower will impregnate and enliven the Seeds of 
another; and that trom that accidental Coupling, 
the Seeds are fo changed, as to preduce ric 
wit 
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with Bloffoms varying from thofe of the Mother- 
Plant. I have likewife fhewn why double Flowers 
feldom bear Seed, which I conjecture is, becaule 
the Male Parts in them are either not perfect, or 
elfe are confined from Action by the Multiplicity 
of the Petals. ‘This Confideration leads me to ad- 
vife the curious Florift to plant of every good Sort 
of his double Carnations in Beds, on a Line in the 
Middle ; and on each fide of them to fet at leaft 
two Rows of fingle ones of choice Colours, and 
among them fome Plants of Sweet-William, and of 
the China and Indian Pinks, which have fuch Va- 
rieties of odd Colours in them as I fhall mention 
hereafter. The China Pinks and the Sweet-Williams, 
bearing fingle Flowers as well as the fingle Carna- 
tions, may have Opportunities of communicating 
their Farina into the Cells of the double ones, and 
fet their Seeds, which if they do, we fhall not only 
gather a larger Quantity than we could otherwife 
expect, but likewife be affured of great Varieties 
from them. If we have good Fortune enough to find 
the Seed Veffels begin to fwell, we muft guard them 
carefully againft two Evils, Earwigs and Wet; the 
firft may be deftroy’d by hanging Hog’s Hoofs, the 
Bowls of Tobacco-Pipes, or Lobjfer’s Claws on the 
Tops of the Sticks which fupport the Flowers, and 
killing the Vermin, which will lodge in them, every 
‘Morning. And to preferve the fwelling Prut 
from rotting by too much Wet, thelter the Flowers 
with little Bafons or Trenchers, which will like- 
wife ferve to keep off the too great Heat of the 
Sun, which would hinder their Growth. With 
this Care you may expect to find the Seeds ready 
to gather towards the latter End of September. This 
Work muft be done when the Weather is dry, if 
poffible, left after all our Pains they grow mouldy 
and decay. Gather the Seeds with the Stalks they 
erow upon, and Jet them remain in that State ex- 
, pofed 
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pofed to the Sun through a Gla for a Month or 


two without opening any of the Hlu/es or Seed Vef> 


_ fels till the Time they are to be fown, which, ac- 
cording to my Opinion, is beft done in April, m 
the following Compotft. , 
_ Take two Load of Sandy Loam (as the Gar- 
deners call it) or of my Medium Soil, to which add 
one Load of well confumed Melon Earth; fift 
thefe well together, and let your Heap lie for a 
~ Timeto mellow, then fift it a fecond Time, either 
to fow the Carnation Seeds in, of to plant your 
Layers or Roots of them upon. Having fill’d your 
Pots with this Earth, and finooth’d it on the Top, 
{prinkle on your Seeds, and covering them half an 
Inch with the fame Compoft, prefs it gently witha 
Board, and let them ftand expofed to the Weather ; 
the Szed will be up in about three Weeks, and the 
young Plants big enough to tranfplant in Beds the 
July following : They muft be fet about ten Inches 
diftant one from another, and fhaded from the 
Sun with Mats for about three Weeks ,  Unce- 
vering them every Evening for the Benefit of the 
refrefhing Dews. The fecond Year after fowing, 
you may expect many Varieties from the feed- 
ling Plants, and ’tis in this the great Pleafure of 
Gardening confifts. Whatever Rarities you find 
in this Nurfery, mutt be Jaid down fo foon as pof- 
_fible, by cutting half thro? a ¥oint, and {plitting, 
the Internode upwards, half way to the other Foint 
above it; then muft the wounded Part be bury’d 
in the Earth, and faften’d down with a Hook of 
Wood, till it ftrikes Root, and can fhift for itfelf, 
which will be in two Months time, if the Earth 
be light. But as the time of laying down the Lay- 
ers of the Seedlings is uncertain, in that we can- 
not know which are deferying of that Trouble, 
therefore I fhall take Notica, that the moft proper 
Seafon for this Work, is in July, fo foon as the 
| Layers 
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Layers are big enough for that Operation, that 
‘they may get Roots betimes to be taken from their 
Stocks , and tranfplanted early in the Autumn, 
-where they are to remain all Winter. Tho’ fome 
rather chufe to leave them on the old Roots till 
March, before they tranfplant them; but that I 
‘cannot approve of, becaufe I have experienced , 
that the Removal of thefe Flowers in the Spring 
often endangers them, and makes them blow late 
and weak; whereas, on the contrary, if when we 
take off the Layers in Autumn, we then plant them 
either in the Pots or Borders where they are to 
blow, we are certain of their Blofloming fomewhat 
earlier, and much ftronger ; and befides, their /n- 
crease or Layers will be ina fit Condition to lay down 
betimes. However, whether we plant out thefe 
flowers in Autumn or in the Spring, it will be ne- 
ceffary to acquaint the Planter, that they fhould 
be fhaded or defended from the Sun for a Fort- 
night after Planting; and, during the Winter, 
fhould always be nigh fome Place of Shelter in 
cafe of févere Frofts, It remains now for me to 
fay fomething of the Blowing of a Flower, as it is 
practifed by the moft ingenious Florifis: About 
April, when the Flower-Stems begin to put forth, 
(or Spindle, as the Gardeners term it) we muft 
place by each Flower a ftrait Stick of about four 
Foot long, and tye the Spindles to it as they fhoot. 
So foon as the Flower-Buds appear, leave only one 
of the largeft upon each Flower-Stem to bloffom 5 a~ 
bout ten Days before the Flowers open themfelves, 
the round-podded Kinds will begin to crack their 
Hufks on one Side, then muft the careful Gar- 
dener, witha fine Needle, fplit or open the Hufk 
on the oppofite Side to the natural Fra@ion, and 
about three or four Days before the complete 
Opening of the Flower, muft cut off, with a Pair 
of fharp Sciflars, the Points on the Top of the 
Flower 
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Flower Pod, and fupply the Vacancies or the O- 


penings on each Side of the Hufk, with two {mall — 


Pieces of Velum or Oil-Cloth, which we may eafi- 
ly flip in between the Flower-Leaves and the Infide 
of the Hufk, fo will the Bloffom difplay its Parts e- 


ually on all Sides, and be of a regular Figure: But — 
befides this Care, it isa common Practice, and with © 
very good Reafon, when the S/offom begins to thew — 


its Colours, to fhade it from the extreme Heat of 
the Sun, either with a Trencher-like Board, or 
fome other Device of the like Nature, faften’d to 
the Stick that fupports it; for Flowers as well as 
Fruits, grow larger in the Shade, and ripen and decay 
fooneft in the Sun. ‘Thus I have done my beft Endea- 
-vours to inform the curious Gardener of the moft 
proper Method for increafing and improving of this 
Flower; but am obliged, before I conclude this 
Section, to mention the feveral Sorts of Pinks pro- 
per for Gardens, which are of the fame Family with 
the Carnation. | 
The Pinks moft commonly cultivated in Gardens, 
are the Red Double Pink, the White Double Pink, the 
Double Pheafant-Eye-Pink, the Dwarf Double Moun- 
tain Pink, and the China Pink, befides the common 
fingle Ones raifed from Seed fown in Drills or Lines 
about March. The firft three of thefe blow about 


a Foot and a half “high; and although they have | 


been frequently ufed for Edgings in Gardens, yet 
I thall take the Freedom to direct. them ‘rather for 
the Infide of Borders, where they fhould be plant- 
ed in Spots; they are too apt to grow irregular 
in Edgings. The Dwarf Mountain Pink indeed, as 
it is a flow Grower, and is feldom above eight Inches 
high, may well-enough be placed on the Outfides 
of Garden- Beds; but that Sort is now rarely. 
found. Thefe four Kinds of Pinks are all xaifed 
from Slips planted in Augufi, or very early in the 


Spring. The China Pink is admirable for itsftrange — 


Variety — 
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Variety of odd Colours, and its furprizing Variega- 
‘tions in the Middle of its Flowers; this Sort is yet a 
Novelty with us, and to be met with only in fome 
curious Gardens: It is raifed from Seeds fown in 
Marih, and (i think) bloffoms the firft Year about a 
Foot high, and will refift the Frofts of our Climate, 
if the Flower-Stems are cut down fo foon as the 
Lloffom is over. | 


~ 


Bie Cdk 
Of th WALL-FLOWER. 


| Have feen five Sorts of Wall- Flowers cultivated 
| by the Gardeners, which are very well de- 

ferving Place among the moft delightful Flowers, 
_ for their pleafant Odour and lafting Bloffoms ; the 
moft common Sort of them is that with the Double 
Yellow Flower; and the more rare Kinds are the 
Double Yellow Flower, with variegated Leaves; the 
Double White, the Bloody Wall- Flower, whofe Flow- 
ers are Yellow tinged with Red, and a new Sort 
with large /ingle Flowers variegated with Yellow and 
Browns; all which bloffom about the fame Seafon 
of the Year, and about two Foot high from the 
Ground, and may be raifed from Siips planted in 
fhady Places, either in March, April, May, or Fune: 
But the laft Sort may be more eafily propagated 
from Seeds fown in March. The Seed-Veffels of 
this and other fingle Kinds of it, as well'as their 
_ Flowers, are fo like thofe of the Stock-Fuly- Flower, 
that I am of Opinion they may be made to impreg- 
nate each others Seeds, if they were planted nich 
enough together; and from fuch Coupling per- 
haps might be produced a Stock-Fuly-Flower with 
Yellow Bloffoms. It'is what I defign ‘to try myfelf, 
as well as many other Couplings of the like Na- 
ture ; 
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ture; and altho’ the Seed of fuch a Neutral Plant 


would not be made to grow, the Species may be _ 


continued, and increafe by planting S/ips or Cut- 
¢ings of it, as is common in the Culture of Double 


Stocks. Thefe Wall-Flowers delight in Sandy Soil, 


or to grow among Rubbith. 


( 


SE OP ae 


Of STOCK-¥ULY-FLOWERS, wulg. 
GILLY-FLOWERS, 


HES Eare Shrubs, like the former, common- 

‘ly about two Foot high, fome Sorts of them 
bloffoming almoft all the Year. The fingle Kinds 
of them are all raifed from Seeds fown in March, 
and will come up and be fit to tranfplant the Au- 
tumn following, but do rarely blow till the fecond 
Year, unlefs they be raifed in Hot-Beds, or are of 
the annual Kind, as they call it. Among the Seed- 
lings we often find Plants with double Flowers, 
which fhould be carefully tranfplanted into Pots, 
for the Ornament of the niceft Places in the Gar- 
den, or to adorn Chimneys in the Summer. The 
double Kinds may be increafed by Sips or Cuttings 
planted in May, Fune or Fuly; but it is not worth 
while to propagate the fingle Ones after any other 
manner than from their Seeds. There are five 
Sorts of them, befides the Dwarf Kind, or Annual 
Stocks for Edgings. The White Flowering Kind, 
that with the Purple Flower, the ftriped Sort, the 
large Red Brompton Stock, and that Sort which blof- 


foms the firft Year; of all which the Brompton Kind 


is efteemed to be the beft. The Scent of their 


Pi eee 


Flowers is very grateful, and the feveral Colours q 


of their Bloffoms, if they are well mix’d, are ex- 
tremely beautiful. ‘They love a light natural dry 
Soil, 
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Soil, and are apt to perifh by too much Wet 
in the Winter, therefore it is advifeable to fow a 
young Nurfery of them about Augu/t to blow ear- 
ly the next Year, if the great Plants drop off, as 
they will do in all fevere Frofts. ; 

J cannot any where, fo properly as in this place, 
take notice of an Obfervation which an ingenious 
Gentleman. has communicated to me concerning 
the Seeds of Plants, and particularly thofe of 
the Stock-Fuly-Flower: He fays, that he once 
bought fome Stock-Seed of a Gardener near London, 
which he fow’d in his Garden in Oxford/hire, and 
brought him great ftore of double Flowers, and 
fome few fingle ones of an extraordinary Colour 
and Bignefs; which were fo much admir’d by the 
Gardeners round about him, that he was conti- 
nually folicited for fome of their Seeds. He faved 
a large Quantity, and fupply’d feveral curious 
Perfons with it. What he gave away, maintain’d 
for the firft time of Sowing, its firft Excellence 3 
but what he fowed in his own Garden, loft its good 
Qualities. In fhort, he was now become a Sup- 
plicant to thofe he had fet up, and from the Seeds 
they had faved, he had his firft good Fortune in 
many double Flowers, while thofe who had faved 
the Seeds complain’d of their ill Luck, and were 
apt to fay, that if they had not gather’d them with 
their own Hands, they fhould have believed they 
had been impofed upon. At laft they all agreed 
mutually to exchange the Seeds of this and other 
Flowers annually, and every one had good Suc- 
cefs. This Story, I think, plainly fhews how 
much the Change of Air and Soil contributes to 
improve fome particular Vegetables. 
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SE Ct sae 
Of the French HONE Y-SUCK LE. 


HIS Plant bears Spikes of purple Flowers, 
Ye much like thofe of the Lupines in their Fi- 
gure and manner of Growth: It bloffoms above 
a Foot high, and makes an agreeable Shew. It is 
raifed: from Seeds fown in March or April, in the 
natural Ground, which fhould be light, and lie 
expofed to the Sun. The Seedling Plants will not 
bloffom till the fecond Year, and fometimes ngt till 
the third, efpecially if the Ground be over-moitt. 
°Tis a hardy Plant, and will live feveral Years. 


$B OT. SHE 
of th FLOS-CARDINALIS. 


I Have feen and cultivated only two Sorts of 


the Cardinal-Flower in England. the one blows ~ 


almoft three Foot high, with flender Stalks, and 
moft beautiful Flowers of a Ruby-colour; the 
other blofioms about two Foot high, and bears 
pale-blue Flowers: The Seeds of both thefe Kinds 
are brought from Carolina, and I think from Vir- 
ginia likewife. They mutt ‘be fown in hot Beds 


about March in fitted light Earth; the Seeds are. 


fo fmall, that they muft be but thinly cover’d 
with Mould, otherwife they will not come. up ; 
and the fame Rule mutft. be obferved in the fow- 


ing all manner of Seeds, to cover them with Earth 7 


in proportion to their Bignefs. ‘Thefe Plants be- 
gin their Bloflom about the latter end of Fuly, 
and continue Flowering above two Months. They 

are 
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are commonly cultivated in Pots, as well to give 
them fome little Shelter in the moft fevere Frofts, 
as to place them in proper Places for Ornament in 
Houfes ; but I am fatisfy’d they will grow in open 
Borders, and thrive very well in fuch Places. In 
April, they may be increas’d by parting their 
Roots, and fhould be planted in Ries expofed to 
the Sun. 
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Of the Lowe/t Kinds of Perennial 
FLOWERS. 


LE Plants which I .fhall treat of in this 

Chapter, are fuch as are of the fmalleft 
Kinds, and therefore the moft proper for the 
Outfides of Borders or Garden-beds, and to be 
cultivated in fmall Gardens: The firft I fhall 
make mention of are the Primrofe, and Cowflip, 
which are by Gardeners both included in the 
Name of Polyanthos, tho’ without Reafon ; for 
the Primrofe bears only one Flower upon a 
Stalk, but the Cow/ip indeed anfwers to the 
Name by bearing many Flowers upon a Stem; 
but Difficulties of this nature I hope to fet to 
rights fome other time in a Botanical Nomenclator. 
Inthe mean while I fhall treat the SSercenaks in his 
own Language. 


K. 2 , ho RE 2 
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5B Cor f 


Of th POLYANTHOS. 


HIS Sort of Plant is generally divided by 
the Gardeners into two Claffes, viz. the 
Primrofe Kind, and the Cow/lips. Thefe are again 


_ diftinguifhed by the Terms of Single Flowering, 


Double Flowering, Hofe in Hofe, Pentaloons and 
Feathers, The Single Flowering Sorts I need not 
explain, but take notice only that their Colours 
are chiefly White, Yellow, Red, Purple, and fome- 
times Viglet-colour, and frequently variegated in 
their Flowers. The Double Kinds are not above 
four in number that I know of, the Double Prim-. 
rofe, the Double-Paper-White-Primrofe, the Double- 
Red-Primvrofe, and Double Cow/lip ; the Bloffoms of 
which are full of Petals. } | 
The Hofe in Hofe Kind has its Bloffoms one in 

another , without Cafes. The Pentaloons have 
green Leaves about their Blofloms, which are 
fometimes variegated with the fame Colours of. 
the Flowers they encompafs; and the Feathers, 
which feem by nature to be at firft defign’d for 
Alofe in Hofe, have their Bloffoms fo fplit and curl’d, 
that they fomewhat refemble Bunches of Fea- 
thers. Of thefe there are many Varieties, which 
are: multiply’d every Year by fowing their Seeds. 
The Curious in this way fow them in February, 
upon a Place prepared with Earth taken out. of 
decay’d Willows, often refrefhing the new-fown 
Spot with Water, and keeping it fhaded from the 
Sun all April and May, till the young Plants are 

above 
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above Ground. The Seedlings fo rais*’d, will be 
_ fit to tranfplant into Beds the Fuly, or Auguft af- 

ter they are fown: The Soil thould be fomewhat 
binding, and their Expofure to the Morning Sun; 
fo will they be prepared to bloffom the March and 
April following. Thefe Plants may be likewile 
propagated by parting their Roots in Auguft, which 
is a much better Seafon for that Work than the 
Spring, altho’ it may be done at that time, even 
when they are in Flower. I have obferved, that 
fuch Polyanthos as I have cultivated, began to lofe 
the Beauty of their Colours, if I let them ftand two 
Years without parting, and even then would de- 
cline; fo that I advife every one who covets this 
Plant in Perfection, to fow them every Year, and 
tranfplant them frequently. The Primrofe Kinds 
of thefe bloffom clofe to the Ground, and the Cow- 
flips about fix Inches high; both Sorts: may be 
planted near the Edges of Borders, and near 
Houtfes, for the fake of their pretty Smell. 

But, to leave the Garden a little, I muft recom- 
mend to my Reader the Planting fome of the com- 
mon Sorts that grow in the Woods, in fome of the 
moft Rural Places about his Houfe ; for I think 
nothing can be more delightful than to fee great 
numbers of thefe Flowers, accompanied with Vio- 


lets, growing under Hedges, Avenues of Trees, 
and Wildernefs-works, 


pe BaD. ORF: 


Of th AURICULA. 


HIS Flower, above all others, has been the 
Pride of the Gardeners, and was fo much in 
efteem fome few Years ago, that I have known 


3 one 
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one Root of it fold for twenty Guineas ; but that 


was indeed when they began firft to appear in our 


Climate. The Art of raifing them was difcover- 
ed, and became familiar, and the foolifh Vanity of 
diminithing a Fortune for a Sett of Flowers was 
then laid afide; and now, the Collections, which 
were before without Price, may be purchafed upon 


reafonable Terms. The Flowers are indeed very | 


delightful, as well for their furprizing Varieties, as 
the Fragrancy of their Smell. They bloffom in 
April, and are in the height of their Bloom about 
the Twentieth of that Month: They blow com- 
monly about fix Inches high. The numerous Va- 
rieties of thefe Flowers are all diftinguifh’d by the 
Names and Titles of Great Men; and I have of- 
ten thought of a pleafant Expreffion of a Friend of 
mine concerning thefe Flowers, and their extrava- 
gant Prices, That the Auricula’s increafed fo foft, 
and the Great and Wife Men decreafed fo fajt, that 
in a fort time this Tribe of Plants would want 
Men of Note to take their Names from. But if it 1s 
poffible for us to admire the Beauties of this Flow- 
er, when we may raife them with a little Trouble, 
and a moderate Expence, my Reader may fupply 
himfelf with them by following the Directions I 
fhall here lay down for their Culture; and that he 
may be a right Judge of what are good among 
them when they come to blow, I fhall prefent him 
with a Table of their feveral good Qualities re- 
quired by the fkilful Florifts. A good Auricula 
ought to have the following Excellencies: Fir/t, 
That the Flower-ffem be ftrong and fubftantial : 


Secondly, The Foot-ftalks of the Flowers muft be — 


fhort, and capable of fupporting the Bloffoms up- 
right: Thirdly, That the Pipe or Neck of each 
Flower be thort: Fourthly, That the Flowers be 
large, and of a regular Form: Fifthly, ‘Their Co- 
lours fhould be bright, and well mix’d: Szxthly; 

ds That 
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That the Eye be large, round, and of a good White : 
Seventhly, That the Flowers fpread themielves flat, 
and be no ways inclinable to Cup: And, Laj/tly, 
That there be a good Trufs of Flowers equally 
{pread upon the Sza/k. 

With thefe Perfections we may account an 4u- 
rvicula to be good, and from fuch only we ought 
to fave Seeds for fowing, and propagating others, 
if we hope for Succefs; and as a Help to our De- 
fign, let us confult the Chapter relating to the 
Generation of Plants, and improve the Variety, 
by placing fuch Flowers as are of the moft differ- 
ent Colours together whilft they are in Bloffom ; 
that fo the Seed-veffels of the one may receive the 
Duff of the other, and by that means give us an 
agreeable Mixture of Colours in thofe Plants we 
raife from Seed; and it would be well worth our 
Enquiry; whether the Seeds thus impregnated, 
partake more of the Shape,-or of the Colours of 
the Flowers of the Mother Plant; to be certain of 
which, the Plant you make trial of muft be ca- 
ftrated of its Apices, before they are ripe or burft 
open, ‘ 

The Seeds of this Flower fhould be gather’d as 
foon as the Flower-ftem is yellow, and the Seed- 
veffels come to their full Growth. In the faving 
and preferving of thefe Seeds, as well as all others, 
I would advife that the whole Trufi or Bunch of 
Seed-veffels be gather’d with the Plower-fem, and 
remain upon it till the Time of Sowing; for 
certainly nothing contributes more to the Strength 
and Vigour of Plants to be raifed from Seeds, than 
a right Method of preferving fuch Seeds till the 
Time of Sowing ; and what can better inftruct us 
in that Method than Nature itfelf? Here, I fup- 
pofe, fome People will find fault with my Advice, 
and be apt to fay, that if the Stems of Auricula’s, 
with their Seed-veffels, had remain’d upon the 

K 4 Plant, 
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Plant, the Seeds would have fallen to the Ground ag 
foon as they had been ripe ; and where is then my 
Argument, that Nature would keep them cafed up 
all the Winter, as I propofe todo from her Example? 

To thefe I anfwer, that the Seeds of Vegetables 
are like the Eggs of Fow/s, which, after they are 
perfected in the Matrices of either, will only keep 
good a certain time before they ought to be fet, 
or put into a proper Pofture for Hatching ; the 
Seeds which fall to the Ground are nourifhed by 
the Earth they fall upon, till the proper Ferment 
begins for their Vegetation. And if they are kept in 
their Cells till a proper Seafon for Sowing, it is ve- 
ry reafonable to believe they will find here a na- 
tural Nourifhment, fince it is known that they 
were perfected from the fame ‘wices in the fame 
Cells, and that were they to lie dry in a Chamber 
for fix Months, without either Earth or their own 
natural Nourifhment to feed from, they muft cer- 
tainly lofe their Strength, altho’ perhaps they may 
not entirely decay. But, to proceed: The Seeds 
of the Auricula fhould be gather’d in a dry Morn- 
ing, as I have directed, and laid upon Sheets of 
Paper in fuch Places where three Hours Sun may 
pafs over them every Day for near a Month, till 
they are out of danger of growing mouldy, then 
may they be laid |by in a dry Place till the Firft 
of February; at which time the Seeds may be cleans’d 
out, and fown in the following manner : 

Prepare a Box of Oak or Deal four Foot long, 
two Foot wide, and fix Inches deep, with Holes in 
the bottom fix Inches diftant from one another. In 
this Box lay two Inches thick of Cinders of Sea-coal, 
and over them fpread fome fine, fandy Loam the 
Depth of three Inches, over which fift fome Earth 
taken out of hollow Willow-zrees, till the Box is full ; 
and then fow the Sceds on the top without any 
Covering of Earth, only preffing them into the 

3 Mould 
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Mould witha Piece of flat Board, to fettle them be- 
low the Edges of the Box, that in watering, the 
light Seeds may not float over the Brims 3 this Se- 
minary muft be continually refrefhed with Water, 
fo that it never be dry, for without a conftant Moi- 
fture the Seeds will never come up. It is necef- 
fary to cover thc whole witha Net, to prevent the 
Birds from deftroying the Seed; and likewife to 
acquaint the Gardener, that from the time of Sow- 
ing to the beginning of Apri the Box fhould be 
fo placed to receive the Heat of the Sun, but.after 
that time fhould be removed into fome fhady 
Place, left the young Seedling Plants be fcorch’d 
and wither’d away. But if it fhould fo happen, 
thro’ the Neglect of watering, that the Seeds do 
not come up the firft Year, let the Ca/e be preferved 
till the Year following, and there will certainly be 
a good Crop, as I have often experienced. 

The Seedlings will be {trong enough to tranfplant 
the Fuly or Augu/t after they appear above Ground ; 
they fhould then be planted about four Inches 
diftant from one another, in Beds of light Earth 
well fifted, where, if poffible, they may only en- 
joy the Morning Sun, and it will be neceffary to 
fhade them even from that Warmth for a Fortnight 
after Planting. The pril afterwards you may 
expect fome of them will begin to fhew themfelves, 
and then as they anfwer the good Qualities I have 
mention’d, tranfplant them into Pots fAll’d with 
any one of the following Soi/s. 

Firft, To half a Load of Sea Sand, add one 
Load of Loamy Soil, and one Load of Melon 
Earth ; let all thefe be well mix’d and fifted toge- 
ther. 

Second Earth, "Take one Load of Sandy Loam, 
to which add the like Quantity of Melon Earth, 
mix and fift them together. : 


Third 
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Third Earth, Take of rotted Wood, or the Bot- 
tom of a Wood Pile, one Lead, to which add the - 
fame Quantity of Loam, and half a Load of Me- 
lon Earth prepared as the other Earths. 

I have already hinted in the firft Part, but J 
fhall once more take Notice, that all mix’d Soils or 
Compoit fhould lie:fome time, for the feveral 
Parts to incorporate with one another before they 


are ufed. The three Sorts I have here fet down — 


have been made ufe of by feveral Gardeners with 
Succels. I fhall not pretend to fay which is the 
beit; for I have feen Auriculas blow well in each | 
of them, therefore fhall leave my Reader to pleafe — 
_ himfelf. [think there remains little more for me 
to fay concerning this Flower, than to take Notice 
of the Method commonly ufed in the blowing them, 
which is thus. Set your Pots upon Shelves, one 
above another, in fuch a Part of the Garden where 
the Morning Sun may only come at them, and as 
thefe Flowers are commonly cover’d with a fort of — 
Duft which contributes in great Meafure to make 
them beautiful, fome Covering muft be provided 
for their Shelter againft Rains, which are apt to 
wath it away, and deftroy their Colours. \ The 
Seafons for parting their Roots are either when 
they are in Mower or about St. Fames’s Tide, but — 
the latter is judg’d to be the beft. - And now I — 
_ thall conclude this Seétion of the Auriculas with a 
Word or two of Advice to the curious Florift, 
that he obferves to keep them from much Wet in 
the Winter, often taking away their rotted Leaves, 
and that he does not let the firft Week in Fanuary 
pals (if the Weather will: permit) without taking 
the decay’d Earth from, about the Roots of his 
Flowers, and filling up the Pots with frefh, from _ 
his Heap of prepared Soil. By which Means his 
Plants will be ftrong againft their Flowering Sea- — 
ion, 
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Of the BLACK HELLEBORE, 
or Chriftmas-F lower. 


F thefe Plants there are reckon’d three Sorts 
among the Gardeners, which are all Dwarfs, 
and very proper for fmall Gardens, feldom blof- 
foming above half a Foot from the Ground ; 
the moft forward Blower of them is the Black 
Hellebore with the White Flower, which begins 
to bloffom about Chrifimas, and continues till Pebru- 
ary the fecond Sort is that with a Green Flower 
bloffoming, about the fame time; and the third 
Sort has a {mall cut Leaf almoft like Fennel, and 
bears a Yellow Flower in May; all thefe are propa- 
gated by parting the Roots in September, and de- 
light in a fandy Soil and Shade. I have indeed. 
taken off their off-fets, and planted them when 
they were in Flower; but Autumn is much better. 
As yet I have not feen any ripe Seeds of thefe 
Plants; but I fuppofe it was for want of exami- 
ning them at due Seafon; if they bear any, as I 
am pretty well affured they do, the proper Seafon 
of fowing them is as foon as they are ripe. - Every 
one of thefe Sorts are fo rare, that they are hardly to 
be met with, unlefs at Mr. Fairchild’s at Hoxton. 


SEEIT iW. 
Of the GENTIANELLA. 


EIIS Plant is one of the loweft Race; J have 
| {een but one Sort cultivated in our Engh/b 
Gardens, altho’ there are many Varieties of it fre- 
quently 
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quently found in the Dutch ColleGions, and thofe 
of Neighbouring Countries; the Flowers of that 
Kind which are known to us, almoft touch the 
Ground, but are, notwithftanding their Humility, 
as great an Ornament toa Garden as any Flower — 
I ever faw ; the Bloffoms open in April, and alfo 
frequently appear in November and December, if the 
Weather be open; their admirable Blue Colour is 
hardly to be imitated by Ultra-Marine itfelf. This - 
Plant delights in a fandy Soil, where it will put 
forth many Sips, which may be either parted from _ 
the Root in March or Auguft. Bare 


ca ops Oi bag oy 
Of th HEPATICA. 


v * HE Hepaticais of feveral Kinds, viz. that with — 

the fingle White Flower, the fingle and double — 
Peach colour’d Flowers, and the fingle and double f 
Blue flowering Kinds; thofe with the fingle Flow- : 
ers begin their Bloffom in Fanuary, if the Weather — 
be open, and the double Flowering Sorts blow a } 
Month later; they are increafed by parting. their i 
Roots either in April or September, and will only — 
thrive ina light fandy Soil. y 


SE CTE yy 
Of the VIOLET. 


HERE are feveral Sorts of Violets commonly 
| cultivated in Gardens, the moft common of | 
them are the fingle Blue and White Kinds, the more _ 
rare are the double Blue, the double White, and 
that Sort with Variegated Leaves; all thefe Kinds | 

blow | 
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blow in March, and befides their Beauty, perfume 
the Air with a moft delightful Odour. The Sorts 
with double Flowers bloffom alfo in Autumn, if their 
Roots are ftrong. Thefe Plants may be increas’d 
by tranfplanting their Ruxners, which will of them- 
felves take Root at every Joint without any Art. 

The proper Seafon for this Work is either in Fe- 
bruary or September, but the laft 1s the beft. Thefe — 
fhould be planted among Primrofes and Cow/lips un- 
der Hedges, and the moft rural Places of the Gar- 
den, or near the Edges of Garden-Beds; they de- 
light in:a binding Soil and fhady Places. 


sae To! 71. 
Of th DAISIES. 


HE Daijfy is one of the {malleft Planis that 
: crows, its Flowers blowing abovethree Inches 
from the Ground. The Sorts commonly known 
and cultivated in Gardens, are the Double-Red, the 
Double White, the Double Red and White, the Cox- 
comb, or Rainbow Daily, and the Hen and Chicken 
Daify 5 the laft-of thefe has little Stalks of Flowers 
growing out of the main Blofloms ; befides thefe, 
I have feen near fifty different Sorts which were 
rais’\d from Seed in one Year by Mr. Fairchild at 
Hoxton, which I fuppofe were produced by the 
Coupling of the Mother-Plants one with another ; 
for which Reafon 1 would advife every curious 
Gardener to fow the Seeds of his beft Dai/res, that 
have ftood near enough to couple, about Augu/f, or 
eatly in the Spring, that he may furnifh himfelf 
with Varieties. Thefe Plants are increas’d by 
parting their Roots either in the Spring or Autumn 
Seafons, and love a binding Soil. They make 
pretty Edgings for Flower-Beds. | 
a ig Sal? 
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Of the THRIFT, or SEA-GILLY- 
FLOWER. 


Have had three Sorts of Thrift, the Common, 
| the Scarlet Flowering Sort, and that with the 
White Flower. ‘Thefe are only proper for Edgings- 
of large Borders in long Walks, or the moft rude 
- Parts of Gardens; they bloflom in Aézy and con-— 
tinue a long time in Flower, We may propagate 
them from Slips in Auguft or March, they love a_ 
ftrong Soil. N. B. The Sea Pinks make good Edg- 
ings for long Walks, and may be propaged after 
the fame manner as the former. r 

I have now given my Reader an Account of all 
the Perennial Plants, which I think are worthy of — 
our Care in Gardens, and fhall next proceed to give — 
proper Directions for the Culture of the next De-@ 
gree of Hortulan Plants with Bulbous Roots. a 


CH A Py VIL. 
Of Bulbous, or Onion rooted Plants. 


il 
_— 


L.T HO’ a Bulb is properly fuch a Root as is j 
round and fucculent, made of many Tunics— 

wrapt over each other, like the Root of an Oxon 5 
yet according to the Gardeners I fhall comprehend — 
under the Title of Bulbous Rooted Plants, the Ane- 
monies and Ranunculas, tho’ their Roots differ — 
from the Shape I have defcrib’d a Bulb to be of. — 
I defign in this Chapter to fpeak firft of thoie — 
Bulbsyy 
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Bulbs, or-dry Roots (as they are called by fome) 
which are commonly taken out of the Ground eve- . 
ry Year, as foon as their Stalks are decay’d. 


© Be Gad oe 
Of the TULIP. 


| 'H E Tulip wants nothing (in my Opinion) 
j but a grateful Scent to make it the fineft 
Flower in the World ; there are infinite Varieties. 
of it vaftly different from each other, which difplay 
their Beauties, and eclipfe the Glories of all other 
Plants of the Garden, Thefe Ornaments of Na- 
ture are as kind as they are beautiful, fome or 
other of them bloffoming from Fanuary to the lat- 
ter End of May, They are divided into two Claj- 
fes, viz. the Precoce Tulips, or early Blowers, and 
the Serotine, or later Blowers; and thefe may be 
diftinguifh’d by their double and jingle Flowers, 
Again, with refpect to their Colours and Stature, 
they have other Denominations, as Bagetts, which 
are the talleft Blowers, commonly Purples and 
White marbled, Secondly, Agates, which blow fhorter 
than the former, whofe Flowers are vein’d with two 
Colours; and Thirdly, Bizars, which have four 
Colours, tending to Yellows and Reds of feveral 
Sorts. ‘I'he Varieties of thefe Kinds are feverally 
diftinguifh’d by the Names of Cities, or fuch like 
Characters. The good Qualities of Tulips, which 
the Gardeners generally approve of, are the Beau- 
ties of their Colours, the Strength and Height of 
their Plower-ftems, and that their Flowers be of the 
Shape of an Ege, without fharp Points on the Top 

of their Petals, but above all, their Novelty. 
-:F have often wonder’d at the extravagant Price 
which has’ been, and evenat this Day is, given a 
thefe 
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thefe Flowers in Holland and Flanders, when every 


Year produces fo many new Varieties; there are 


indeed the beft in thofe Countries that I have ever 
feen ; but I believe if we in England took the right 
way for their Management, we might foon boaft 
of our good Succefs, and propagate great Num- 
bers of them at a very cheap Rate. For this End, 
I fhall fet down fome Trials I have already made, 
and offer fome reafonable Conjectures which may 
yet farther contribute to their _ Improvement. 

The Method of raifing them from Seeds, is 
what I fhall firft offer to my Reader. The Flower 
Stems being left remaining upon the Roots, will 
perfect their Seeds about uly, which will be fit to 
gather when the Seed-Veffels begin to crack or burft 
open. They fhould then be cut clofe to the 
Ground in a dry Day, and laid in fome dry Place 
till September, which is the moft proper Seafon for 
fowing them, and the following Spring they will 


come up, if they are kept under Shelter. The 


firft Year their Roots will be no bigger than Wheat 
Corns, but after their fecond Appearance above 


Ground they may be taken from the Pot or Ca/e 


they were fown in, and fow’d or fprinkled over 
a Bed of natural fandy Soil well fifted, where the 


Thicknefs of half an Inch of the fame Earth fhould _ 
be fpread over them; thus may they remain with- — 
out any Culture; then adding half an Inch of 

Farth for Covering every Year till they begin to — 
blow, which will be in five or fix Years after fow-_ 


ing: But let no Man be difcouraged at the Length 
of the time they lie in the Ground without Blow- 
ing, the Plant will anfwer his Expectation ; let him 
fow every Year, and he will gain new Varieties 
fucceffively , when his firft Seminary begins to 


blow. I have known many fine Tulips raifed by ~ 


this Means, but have once heard of a large Bed 
of Seedlings, which were only of plain Colours 
| | with- 
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without Variegations; but that might happen from 
the Qualities of thofe Flowers which the Seeds 
were faved from, But, however, if by chance our 
‘young Nurfery fhould prove all of them plain 
Flowers, we are not yet without hopes, the Plain- 
nefs of their Colours I fuppofe to proceed from a 
Strength of Nature, as we are fure the Variega- 
tions of all Flowers are the Effects of Weaknefs, 
' and want of Nourifhment: For whoever has cul- - 
tivated thofe Sorts of Tulips which arecall’d Breeders, 
muft know they are of plain Colours; and are 
always large, tall-blowing Flowers; ’tis from thofe 
Breeders are commonly produced the Flowers of the 
greateft Value for their Stripes fake; now and 
then one of them breaking (as they term it ) into 
beautiful Mixtures of Colour or Variegations. 
This Alteration of Tulips is reckon’d by’ the Gar- 
deners to be the Effet of Chance ; but I believe, 
the two following Obfervations will explain the. 
Myftery. Near Bruffels a Man is famous for a 
little Spot of Ground, in which, by fome ftrange 
Virtue (as is reported) thefe Breeding Tulips 
change themfelves into fine, variegated Flowers; in- 
fomuch that their Roots are brought thither from 
feveral Parts, to be educated and brought up for 
the niceft Collections, and Money given for their 
ftanding. In that Place it is rare if three in five 
do not break into Stripes the firft Year after they 
are planted: But this Alteration I think may be 
accounted for, by examining the Soil; which is no- 
thing but common Rubbith fifted, or at moft, there 
is not one twentieth Part of it natural Soil. 
_ It is very plain that a Soil of this nature mutt 
unpoverifh the Roots that are fet in it, and confe- 
quently the Flowers muft fome way or other fhew 
the Diftemper of the Roots from whence they 
{pring. And tocontinue the Variegations of Ta- 
lips, they are taken out of the Ground every Year 
Bory. H, L as 
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as foon as they have done blowing; for if they 
were always to remain in the Earth, they would in — 
time become plain Flowers. But, Secondly, the 
other Obfervation I have made concerning the — 
Striping of thefe Flowers, was in a Gentleman’s — 
Garden near London, who planted a Bed of Breed- — 
ing Tulips , and the following Year, when they came _ 
to blow, he found a fine ftriped Tulip at each Cor- — 
ner of the Bed, and none of the others were any _ 
ways alter’>d: This I fuppofe happen’d from four — 
- large Pyramid Yews, which then grew at feveral — 
Corners of the Bed, and had exhaufted the natu- 
ral Strength of the Soil about them. I fhall there- — 
fore recommend thefe Obfervations to the ferious — 
Confideration of every ingenious Flori/?. And now, — 
fuppofing that by thefe, or any other Means, a — 
Gentleman is ftock’d with a good Collection of Ra- — 
rities of this Sort, I fhall proceed to acquaint him — 
of the proper Method of planting and cultivating — 
them; and, firft, of the Soil. = 
In Holland, where 1 have feen the fineft Col- — 
lections of this Sort of Flower, the Soil is naturally 
fandy; as near as I can judge, about two Parts in © 
three of Sea-fand to-one of common black Earth: 7 
In this Soil only, I have feen of the Baggett Kind of © 
Tulips bloflom above three Foot high, and the other — 
Sorts in proportion, The Curious in that Country ~ 
always obferve two Things in planting their Ta- ~ 
lips: The Fir/} is, to plant all the forward Blowers © 
in a Bed together; and when they plant the late © 
Flowering-kinds, they place the talleft Sorts in 7 
the middle Line of the Bed, and on each fide of ~ 
them fet two Rows of the fhorteft Blowers. The | 
Seafon for putting in thefe Roots is always the — 
laft Week in Auguft, if the Weather be fair. They” 
give them little fhelter till the Flower-Buds appear 5 # 


and then they defend them from Blights with Matss Ry 
or painted Cloth, ftrain’d upon Hoops 5 which Co+ © 


vering, — 
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vering ferves alfo for fheltering the Flowers when 
they are blown, from Rain and the fcorching Heat 
of the Sun, either of which would quickly fpoil 
the Bloffoms. Thefe Roots are always taken out 
of the Ground as foon as their Flower-/tems begin 
_ to decay, and being well dry’d, are laid up in Pa- 
per till the Planting Seafon returns. . | 

N. B. The belt Baggett Breeders are call’d Bag- 
get-Primo’s, and are fold in Holland now for five 
Pounds per Hundred. ‘Thefe Flowers are increafed 
from Off-fets, which grow about the Roots ; and 
of other Breeders, the beft Sorts are the Van-Por- 
ters, the Beau-Regard, and a Violet-Breeder, which 
I have feen break into extraordinary Colours, at Mr. 
Whitmill’s at Hoxton. 


GR Or! (Ir 
Of the RANUNCULUS. 


HE Ranunculus, next to the Tu/ip, is defirable- 
Ty for its beautiful Flowers ; there are many Va- 
rieties of it brought from Zurky every Year, fo 
that the Names of every Sort now known in Fzg- 
land, would rather be troublefome than inftructive 
to my Reader. The beft way will be for him to 
take a view of the feveral curious Collections of 
them in the Gardens about Loudon, when they 
are in flower: However, that he may be the bet- 
ter apprifed of what I defign to treat of in this 
Section, I fhall defcribe fome few Sorts of them. 
The Ranunculus bears its Bloffom in April and May, 
upon Stalks about fix or eight Inches high: The 
Double-flowering Kinds are crouded with Petals, 
after the manner of the Province-Rofe-Flowers, and 
fome of them as large. The Colours of thofe Ra- 


nunculus’s { have feen, are deep Scarlets vein’d with 
L, 2 Green 
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Green and Gold Colours, Yellow tipp’d with Red, 
White {potted with Red, Orange Colour, plain 
White, Yellow with Black, and one Sort of a Peach- 
Bloom Colour ; which yet I have only feen at Mr. 
Blind’s at Barns in Surrey. The Single-kinds blow 
fomewhat taller than the others, and are com- 
monly variegated with pleafant Colours. All thefe 
are increafed by Off-fets found about the Roots 
when they are taken up, and may likewife be pro- 
pagated from Seeds faved from the Single-kinds ; 
but as they will not ripen in England, we have hi- 
therto been beholden to the French for them. The 
proper Seafons for fowing the Seeds of this Plant, 
is the latter end of Augu/t, and the Soil which they 
moft delight in, is rotted Leaves, or fuch, Soil as 
may be taken from the Surface of the Earth, in 
Woods or Groves of long ftanding. 3 
Tanner’s Bark, or the Bottom of a Wood-pile, 
are likewife very proper Earths for thefe Flowers, 
if they are well fifted and mix’d with one third 
Part of natural Soil. Thefe Plants are fomewhat 
tender, and require fome Shelter in the Winter, 
efpecially if they have began to fpring) before the 
Frofts. The Seedling Plants come up the Spring 
after they are fown, and bloflom the fecond Year ; 
when they are out of Flower, and the Stalks and 
Leaves are decay’d, their Roots fhould be taken 
out of the Ground, and being well dry’d in the 
Sun, muft be preferved in dry Sand till-the latter 
end of September, which is the beft Time for re- 
planting them, if the Ground be not over wet. 
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Sa. G Bold. 
Of ANEMONTES. 


F this Kind of Plant there are many Varie- 

ties, as well with /izgle as with double Flowers, 
Their Colours are chiefly Reds, Blues, and Purples + 
their Bloffoms, which are feldom above five or fix 
Inches from the Ground, opea themfelves about 
April; and if the Roots are fuffered to remain in 
the Earth, they will again repeat their Mowers in 
September, and continue blowing the greateft Pare’ 
of the Winter: But it is feldom that the Gardeners 
will leave any of their choice dnemony Roots inthe 
Earth after the Spring-bloffom is over, left they 
decay by too much Wet, which. is frequent enough 
in our Climate, in the Summer Seafon. The Roots 
of thefe Planis thowd be taken out of the Ground 
and preferved, and replanted like thofe of the 
Ranunculus, with this Difference only, that Ane- 
mony Roots fhould be increafed by breaking the Knots 
afunder, which are about the bignefs of a {mall 
Button, and planting them after they have laid two 
or three Days in the Sun. Thefe Flowers love — 
a fandy Soil without Mixture ; chiefly fuch as is 
found about Batierfea in Surrey, where they blow 
very large. The Szeds of the Single-kinds ripen 
about the latter end of May, and fhould, be care- 
fully gather’d as foon as they begin to crack, or 
fhew their Down, otherwife the leaft Wind will 
carry them away. From them we may raife innu- 
merable Varieties, if they are fown in February, 
and lightly cover’d with Earth. They blow the 
fecond Year after fowing. 
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Of th FONQUIL, NARCISSUS 
POLYANTAHUS, and others of the 
fame Tribe. oe ) 


HE Fonguil is a Flower generally admired 
'T for its delightful Scent, the Double-kind 
bloffoms in April, and that with the fingle Flower 
fomewhat fooner: The Roots, which are bulbous, 
like thofe of the Tulip, lovea light, fandy Soil, and 
an open Expofure: They fhould be taken out of 
the Ground, and re-planted like other Bulbs: And 
in like manner fhould be order’d the Narciffus Po- 
lyanthus, whofe fweet-fcented Flowers are not lefs de- 
firable than Fonguwils. ‘Thefe, with all other Kinds 
of the Narciffus, are propagated from Of-/éés of their 
Roots. Next to thofe I have mention’d in this 
Section, the Double-white, and Double-yellow Nar- 
ciffus are worthy our Efteem ; and even the Com- 
mon Daffodil is to be admir’d for its pretty Orna- 
ment in rural Parts of the Garden. All thefe 
blofforn in the Spring about a Foot high. 


Sh. Taw, 
Of th HYACINTH. 


y H ERE are many Kinds of Hyacinth , fome 
with /iagle Blue Flowers, and others with /ingle 

White Flowers, and with double Flowers of both 
—thofe Colours: The Grape Hyacinth and Starry Hy- 
acinth have alfo their Varieties; all which, as well 
as the Hyacinth of Peru, will bear the Severity of 
our Frofts: All of them, except the laft, blow 
early 
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early in the Spring, and are moft of them well 
fcented. They are increafed from Off-/éts of the 
Roots planted in September, in Beds of fandy Soil : 
The Flowering-/tems of thete Plants, except the 
Hyacinth of Peru, are feldom more than half a Foot 
high from the Ground, 


Stadt: ceo 


Of th CYCLAMEN, o SOW- 
BREAD. 


H AVE feen near thirty Sorts of this Flower 
3 I in the Amfterdam Gardens, but in England, we 
have not above four Sorts, viz. the Spring, Au- 
tumn, and Winter-blowing Kinds, with Pink-colour’d 
Flowers, and the fweet-fcented White-flowering Kind, 
The laft is fomewhat tender, and rarely found in 
our Gardens ; but the other Sorts, which are hardy 
enough to ftand abroad all the Year, are pretty 
common. Thefe are rather Yurnip-rooted Plants 
than Bulbs, and are only propagated from Seeds 
fown as foon as they are ripe, which indeed are 
more like Roots than Seeds. Thefe Plants are 
beautiful, as well in the Variegation of their Leaves, 
as the delightful Colour of their Flowers: They 
love a light Soil, and can only be tranfplanted with 
fafety about Mid/ummer, when their Leaves are de- 
cay’d ; their Bloffoms feldom rife above four Inches 
from the Ground, 
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SECT. VIL | 
Of th GUERNSEY-LILLY. 


YX HE Guwernfey-Lilly has hardly its Equal for 
& Beauty among the Flowering Race, and yet 
it is rarely found in our Gardens; which may be 
perhaps for want of a right Knowledge of its 
Culture. Mr. Whitmill of Hoxton has this Plant 
flowering with him every Autumn, even from Off- | 
jets taken from great Roots. The Bloffoms are 

large, and not unlike thofe of the Lilly in their — 
Make, feemingly powder’d with Gold Duft upon - 
Rofe-colour'd Petals; The moft proper Soil for 
this Plant is two third Parts of Sca-fand to one 
of natural Soil, or a light, fandy Earth mixed 
with an equal Quantity of Rubbith. It will bear 
the Hardthips of our Winters, if it be planted in 
either of the foregoing Soils under a warm Wall ; 
but chiefly if it be kept dry. The Flower-/fems of  - 
this Plant are commonly about a Foot high. The 
Off-/ets will blow in about three or four Years after — 
they are taken from the old Roots. | 


Oy CPt cae ak 


Of th GLADIOLUS, FRITIL- 
LARIES, and IRIS. 


‘HE Gladiolus, or Corn-Flag, bloffoms in May, 
_ upon Stalks of almoft two Foot high; the 


Flowers are of a Rofe-colour, and laft about fix — 


Weeks. The Fritillaries are of feveral Kinds, 
bloffoming in April; their Flowers are chequer’d 


with two or three Colours, fometimes. White and _ 


I Red, 
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Red, others are Green and Brown, or Yellow and 
Black: Vhey are curious Plants, and are very 
proper (like other Bulbs) for Parterres. The Iris 
is likewife a numerous Tribe, fome Sorts of them 
blofloming in pril, others in May and Fune : 
Their Flowers are of feveral Colours, and their 
Figures different ; they are all of them pretty 
Ornaments for Gardens, and may be increas’d by 
Off-Sets taken from their Roots when their Stalks 
are decay’d. Thefe, like other Bulbs, love a light 
Soil, 


$8 CF ..TX. 
Of th COLCHICU M, andCRO- 
CUS. 


HE Colchicum has a Root fomewhat like the 

Bulb of a Tulip; but its Flower refembles 
that of a Crocus. ‘There are many Kinds of Col- 
chicums; thole with fingle White and Pink-colour’d 
flowers, fome with double Pink-colour’d Bloffoms, 
and another Kind with Flowers chequer’d with Pink-— 
Colour and White: Al! thefe bloffom in Augu/f and 
September about four Inches above Ground ; the 
delight in fandy Soil, and will only bear Be 
planting about Mid/ummer, when the Roots are en- 
tirely at reft. The Saffron Crocus blows at the 
fame time with the Colchicums, bearing Purple 
Flowers of the fame Height and Bignefs: This 
Plant is of great Ufe (as well as Beauty) for the 
fake of its Piftillum, which is the Saffron ufed in 
Medicine. I have often wonder’d that this Plant 
is not mcre commonly cultivated in our Gardens, 
feeing how valuable 2 Commodity it produces, be- 
fides the Pleafure of its Bloffoms, at a Seafon 
when very few Flowers appear, This is one of 

. the 
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the laft kind Offices of the departing Summer, 
and fhould be taken Notice of. The Leaves ap- 
_ pear as foon as the Power is paft, and remain 
all Winter, which in the Spring fhould be ty’d 
together in Knots to help the Increafe of the Roots, 
which will be fit to remove or tranfplant about 
Midfummer. "This Plant chiefly delights in chalky 
Ground, but will profper alfo in a fandy Soil. 
The way of preparing the Saffron for Ufe thould 
have been inferted in this Place; but at prefent I 
have only an imperfect Account of it; and there- 
~ fore fhall defer it, till fome curious Perfon in 
that Art has been pleafed to communicate.to me 
a more exact Receipt for its Management than 
what I have now by me, which I fhall gratefully 
acknowledge. The feveral Kinds of Crocs, which 
bloffom in the Spring, are the common Yellow and 
Black-ftriped, the Yellow Dutch, the early and later 
Purples, and the White Sort: All thefe bloflom 
about February and March, and make the beft 
Flowering Edgings of the Spring; the Aoots may 
be taken out of the Ground in Fune, and re- 
planted with other Bulbs: They are increafed by 
Off-Sets, and love alight Soil, The Crocus may be 
likewife raifed from Seed, as the curious Mr. Whit- — 
mill has experienced, who has raifed great Varieties 
by that means. 
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D Be Own Je: 


Of th SNOW-DROP, WINTER- 
ACONITE, DENS-CANINUS 
and ORCHIS, or SATYRION. 


'H E Sxow-Drop, altho’ it isa common Flower, 
fhould not be wanting in Parterres: It is fo 
fit a Companion for the Crocus, as well in refpect 
to its Height, as time of Flowering, that it has 
been cuftomary to plant them together. The 
double Sort is very agreeable, as I have obferv’d it 
at Mr. Whitmills. Their Culture likewife is the 
. fame, fo that one Trouble of the Gardener will 
_ferve for the Propagation of both; as likewife of the 
Winter Aconite, which is alfo one of the firft Lead- . 
ers of the Spring, beginning to difplay its pretty 
Yellow Bloffoms about the firft Week in Fanuary. 
The Roots of this fort of Acomte are not fo re- 
gular in their Shape as the Bulbs of the Crocus, 
nor fo misfhapen as the Roots of Anemonies, they 
are fo fmall, *tis hard to find them when the Leaf 
is decay’d. This kind of Aconite will foon over- 
run the Ground where ’tis planted, as well by 
fhedding its Seeds, as from Off-Sets, which its 
Roots freely put forth. The Flowers of it are 
never more than three or four Inches above the 
Ground. The Dewns-Caninus, or Dog’s-tooth’d Vio-— 
let, is another Dwarf like the former; it produces 
its Blofioms in March, of a White Colour, fomewhat 
tinged with Purple, like the Bloffoms of the Spani/h 
Feffamine. This Plant muft be propagated like the 
others I have mention’d in this Section, and, like 
them, loves a fandy Soil. The Orchis has many 
Varieties, which may be found in every Herbal. 
{ fhall mention only three or four Sorts, which 
; | are 
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are commonly cultivated by the Curious, fuch as 
the Bee-Flower, the Ply- Flower, the Lizzard-Flower, 
and a more common Sort found in Meadows, with 
Purple Flowers: Thete fhould all be removed with 
Balls of Earth about their Roots, juft when 
their Flower-Stems begin to appear above the 
Ground ;. they bloffom about half a Foot high in 
May. 

I fhall now conclude. this Chapter of Bulbous- 
rooted Plants, with acquainting my Reader, as a 
certain Rule which he ought to obferve, that 
Bulbs are taken out of the Ground every Year 
only for the Prefervation of the Variegation of 
their Bloffoms; but fuch as are not admired on ~ 
Account of their Stripes, fhould be left {tanding 
in the Fiarth at leaft three Years, for the Benefit of ~ 
their Increafe ; and alfo that the moft fafe time of 
removing Bulbous Roots; is when the Leaves are — 
decay’d., 


CHAP. VIL. 


Of ANNUAL-FLOWER'S, and’ 
PLANTS, their Culture and. Manage-— 
ment in Gardens. 


TELE Plants which I fhall treat of in this Chap. © 

A. ter, are of that Nature, that the Method of © 
Culture proper for one or two of them will be — 
fufficient to inform my Reader of the right way 
of managing all thofe which may be comprehended. 
uncer the Denominations of dzauals, In fhort, 
the 
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the curious Planter has no more to do, than 
provide a Hot-Bed about February or March for 
the Seeds of the moft tender Kinds of Annuals, 
and to prepare the Soil of his natural Garden- 
Beds for interring the Seeds of the moft hardy 
Sorts about the middle ef March; and that he 
may with more Eafe be inform’d of the feveral 
Kinds which are new commonly ufed for the beau- 
tifying of Gardens, I fhall give him an Account, 
in two feparate Sections or Tables, of their Names, 
Stature, particular Beauties and Times of Flower- 


ing. 
pe age ae bias 


Of the ANNUALS to be raisd in a 
_ Hot-Bed. . 


LOFWHE African Marygold has a large double Yei- 
low Flower, blowing above two Foot high, 
in May, Fune, Fuly, Auguft, and September. 


Il. The French Marygold has a {maller Flower 
than the former, Yellow intermix’d with Red, 
near two Foot high, blofloming from May to 
September. 


Ill. Sweet Sultan, three Sorts, with White, Yel- 
low, and Purple Flowers; they {mell like Mufk, 
and bloffom two Foot high from June to Septem- 
ber. | 


IV. Capficum Indicum, or Guinea Pepper, with 
long and round Scarlet Fruit, for which it is only 
admired , begins to make a handfome Show in 
Gardens about Fuly, and lafts till September. ‘This 


Plant is about a Foot and a half high. The com- 
mon 
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man People in Jtaly pulverife the YeHow Seeds con- 
tain’d within the Pods of this Plant, and ule it 
inftead of Pepper; and Dr. Compton, late Bifhop 
of London, frequently eat of it in the fame way. 


V. Marvel of Peru, two Sorts; one with Red 
and Yellow Flowers, the other Purple and White : 
Thefe blow from uly to September, two Foot 
high. 


VI. Amaranthus, two Sorts; the Zricolor and 
Cock’s-Comb ; the firft is only beautiful in its Leaves, 
which are variegated with Scarlet, Yellow, and 
Green ; the fecond is admired for its Scarlet Flow- — 
ers, like Cock’s-Combs. Thefe are Ornamental 
Plants from Fuly to September, growing about two 
Foot high. | 4 


VII. Convolvulus, three Kinds; the Mayor, with : 
a Purple Flower; the Minor, a Blue Flower, varie- 
gated with Yellow and White, and the Scarlet Flow- 
ering Kind: Thefe blow from une to Auguf, 
and creep upon the Ground. 


VIII. Female Baifomes, three Sorts; the Rof 
Colour, the Purple, and the White Kinds: Thefe 
bloffom about a Foot and a half high, from Fune — 
till September. | 


IX. Belvidere, or Pyramid-Buth, a pretty Green, — 
without Flowers, about two Foot high. 


X. Bufb Bafil, a {mall Shrub, about a Foot high, 
with fweet-fcented Leaves. His Royal Highnefs — 
the Grand Duke of Zu/cany prefented me one Year — 
with above fifty different Sorts of Ba/ils. | 


XI. Naftur- | 
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XI. Naflurtium Indicum, or Indian Creffes, two 
Sorts, one large, the other fmall, has Flowers 
variegated with Yellow and Scarlet; they run 
upon the Ground, and blow from May till Septem- 


ber. 


XII. The Senjitive Plants, two Sorts, one of 
which is called the Humble Plant, becaufe the — 
Leaves of it fall down to the Ground upon-the 
Approach of a Man’s Hand, and the Sen/itive 
Plani curls up its Leaves by touching it: Thefe 
two mult be conftantly kept under Glaffes all the 


Summer. 


I muft beg the Reader’s Pardon if I introduce 
the Tuberofe among the Annuals of the Hot-Bed, 
which every one knows to be a lafting Bulboje 
Root in Italy; but as it is Annual with us, I hope 
to be excufed: The Roots of it muft be planted in 
the Hot-Bed with the other Plants of this Seétion, 
and muft be kept from Water till the Leaves be- 
gin to put forth. In Fuly and Auguft, their Flow- 
ers appear upon Stems of three Foot high, which’ 
afford a moft agreeable Scent. 

For the more particular Management of the 
Plants I have here mentioned, my Reader mutt 
take Notice, that when the Seeds are come up, 
the young Plants thould be tranfplanted at four In- 
ches Diftance from each other, and fhould not quit 
the L/ot-Bed till the fecond Week in May: They 
will then bear the Air of our Climate, if they have 
by Degrees been ufed to it. 
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eae oy ee Bed. 


Of th ANNUAL PLANTS to be own 
in the Natural Ground. 


wtaH E Seeds of thofe Flowers I fhall treat of 

in this Section muft be fown in the Natural 
Farth in March, on the very Places where they 
are to blow, whether for Standard Planis, or in 
Spots, or for Edgings. 


I. The Aunual Sun-flower bloffoms from Fune 


till Auguji, with large Yellow Blofioms upon Stems _ 


of fix Foot high. 
Il. The Lark’s-Heel fhould be fown in Spots; 


it blows with feveral Colours upon Stems of 
three Foot high, from Fue till Auguft or Septem- 


- ber. 


IIL Flos-Adonis, fown in Spots, blows a Foot 
high in Funeand Fuly, with fmall Crimfon Flowers, 


IV. Nigilla Romana , bloffioms in the fame 
Month with the former; it bears a Blue Flower 
about a Foot and a half high. 


V. Garden Poppies thould be fown in Spots 5 
their Colours are various, and their Flowers very 
beautiful, but not lafting; they appear in May 
and Fune upon Stalks about two Foot from the 
Ground. 


VI. The Dutch Wild Poppy. This does not | 
blow fo high as the former; its Flowers are Red © 
and 
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and White ftriped, blofloming from Fune till Au- 


VIL. Cyanus, or Annual Bottles, are of fevera] 
Colours, bloffoming in Fune and Fuly upon Stalks 
of about a Foot and half high. | 


VIII. Lupines, three Sorts; the great Blue, 
{mall Blue, and Yellow Flowering Kind: All thefe 
bloffom in May and Fune; the firft about two Foot 
high, and the others little more than half that 
Height ; the Yellow hasa pleafant Scent. 


IX. Scarlet-Beans are twining Plants, bearing 
Knots .of fcarlet Flowers from May till Septem- 
ber. : | . 


_ X. LEverlafting Flowers, fown.in Spots, bloffom 
about a Foot and. half high in Fuue, Fuly, and 
Auguft : Their Flowers will remain frefh for ma-- 
ny Years after they are gather’d,, and are dy’d of 
feveral Colours by curious Perfons for Flower- 
pots in the Winter. | 


if ke Wing d Peas, fown in Drills for Edgings, 
have pretty crimfon Bloffoms, blowing about fix 
Inches high in May and. Fune. 


XI. Annual Stocks, for Edgings, or fown in 
Spots, bloffom in May and Fune, bearing their 
Flowers of a Pink Colour, about fix Inches high, 


XIU. Venus s-Looking-glafi, is proper for Edg- 
ings, or to be fown in Spots: It bloffoms the fame 
Height, and at the fame Time with the former, 
bearing Flowers of a Violet Colour. ee 


Paarihy M ~ OMIV. Fee 
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XIV. Venus’s-Navel-wort has white Flowers, is 
a pretty Dwarf Plant, fit for Edgings, or Spots s 
and bloffoms alfo with the foregoing Plant. _ 


XV. Candy Tufts are of two Sorts; one with 
abite, the other with red Flowers: They are both 
proper. for Spots, or Edgings, and flower with the 
former. yg 


— 


XVI. Heart’s-Eafe, or Viola Tricola, has its 
Flower variegated with Purple, Yellow, and Red : 
It is a Dwarf, like the laft, and makes pretty Edg- 
ings. This alfo bloffoms in May and une. . | 


-{[ have now no more to do than to remark, 
that all the Avnuals I have mentioned inthis Section _ 
will blow fooner or later as their Seeds are put e 
into the Ground ; and 1 would advife the Curious 
to fow fome of their Seeds in every one of the — 
Summer Months, if he would have them fucceed — 
one another in flowering; but the Dwarf Kinds 
efpecially. : 

I thall here give him a Defign of a Garden 
Bed. divided into five Parts: The * middle Line © 
A is proper for the talleft Plants mentioned in — 
this Treatife, the Lines BB for the middle Plants, — 
and thofe marked ‘CC for the Loweft; in alk 
which Divifions of the Bed he fhould contrive to — 
allot one third Part for Perennial Plants, one — 
third for Bulbous-rooted Plants, and the like Pro- 
portion for Aanuals, confiderine at the fame time _ 
what Months in the Year each Plant will bloffom — 
in, and affort them in fuch manner that all do — 
“ae es not — 


* Fig. I. of the Third Plate, 
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not flower together or at one time, but that an a- 
greeable Mixture of Flowers may continually be 
found in the Garden, fucceeding one another as 
long as the Seafon will permit ; and this “he may 
eafly perform by the Affiftance of thefe Papers. 


D IRECTIONS to Gardeners, who have 
not had the opportunity of travelling, with 
regard to fome Particulars in laying out of 
Gardens, and fome technical Words frequent= 
Ly mentioned in this 'Treatife. 


Pyramid Plant is reprefented thusin 

a Draught; and when we have oc- /A 

cafion to place feveral of them upon a 3 

Ground Plat, they muft be all fet upright i3a 

with that which we firtt defign; fo likewife the 
Shades ‘muft be all placed the fame way. 


A. Headed: Plant is reprefented thus : 


| A Pyramid Plant, cut and divided, may @ 
be reprefented thus : 


A. Collonade, or Aries in a eos is is gene- 
rally planted with 2 Sh Re 
Yew-trees, and may ~ 
be exprefs’d thus: @ 
The Bafes andCapi- | {i 
tals may be carv’d |i 
and gilt, or elfe ; : a 
made of Wood, painted we aah ec: Green, to 
be taken of nae put on when the Zrees want 
awl 3 Clip- 


“ 
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Clipping ; for if thefe Ornaments are cut in the 


Yew, they will never be kept regular, and yet be 
very expeniive. 


- Haba, or Foffee, aré Terms of the fame fieni- 
fication, tho’ the firft is a new coin’d Word: They 
mean a ‘Ditths or Moat to enclofe a Garden, whe- 
ther the Ditch has Water in it. or not; but the 
Haba, by the Cuftom of five or fix Years, inti- 
mates a dry Ditch, fo regulated by Slopes, and fo 
deep that it is unpaffable, It makes a fine open 
Fence toa Ground. Sometimes when it cannot, be 
made deep enough to be a Fence of itfelf, it is” 
fortified with a Pallifade running thro’ the middle 
Cf at. Dt my pee 
be exprefs’d in | — 

a Planthus:— | eS 

It appears ve- ]1/) 
ry beautiful © peal 
when the Slopes are well made, and cover’d with 
fine Grafs-turf. 


Pallifades may be exprefs’d thus:— Tt 
The Meaning of the Word is open WOT 
Pales or Rails. 


G 
‘7 
pt 


ne reliage-work is an open Work of Wood, as the 
- former ; it is call’d alfo Trellis-work, and fome- 
times E/palier, but with this difference ciet that 
this is compofed of Rails crof- 
fing one another fo as to be feen 
through, and the foregoing con- 
fifts of open Rails or Pales fet 
upright 5 this fort of Work how- 
ever is commonly call’d Treliage, 
when it'-is- made into Portico’s, 


Mrbours, Pavilions, amd -fach- 
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like, it is in that cafe commonly done with Zaths 
crofling one another, and turn’d into diverting Fi- 
gures as the Builder fees occafion, 


After this, one may explain that an E/palier for 
Fruit-trees fhould be  Mexsteme[[fcoma=lfl | 
built after this man- 
ner, viz. 


QO 


Or elfe of this kind :— 


VERNAL means the Spring; fo that if one 
wanted a Spring Crocus, one might ask for it pro- 
perly, by calling ita Vernal Crocus: And if it is a 
Summer ‘Flower, all Flowers of that Seafon are 
ft ftival ; fo the Flowers of the Autumn are call’d 
Autumnal; and thofe Flowers or Fruits which aps 
pear in Winter are call’d Aybernal. : 


Laune is properly an open Paffaze between any 
Fences, from whence comes the word Lane; but 
in the Gardening Langaage means any open View 
from a Point of Sight, where it is bounded by 
Woods, Walls, or fach-like: And yet how far are 
many from the Defign, when, in their Draughts 
and Defigns of Gardens, they lay down a large 
Grafs-plat for a Laune ? | 


The Vivacious Plant is one that dies to the Root 
when it has flower’d, and ripen’d its Seed, rifing 
frefh from the Root again the gext Seafon: Such 
are Tulips, Hyacinths, Afters, Campanula’s, and 
fuch-like. Vivacious is a Word which is ufed in Gar- 
dening on this account, though taken from the 
french Word Vivace, which fignifies Bri/z. 
were M 3 Sempervive 
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Sempervive is a’Term ufed for fuch Plants as are 
ever-living. The Aloe Hepatica, or that commonly 
call’d the Barbadoes Aloe, is cal?d Sempervive by 
the Sailors, becaufe it will live feveral Years with- 
out Earth, even though it is hung up in a Room. 
And of the Sempervives is allo the Houfe-leek. 


Convoluulent, or Convolvent, is a Term ufed in 
Gardening for fach Plants as twift and twine about 


any thing they can lay hold on. Such Plants as - 


twitt in this manner take their Character from the 
Convoloulus or Bind-weed. 


Perdifol, a Plant, when it is afked for by that 
Name, is fuch as drops its Leaves in the Winter 5 
foan 4h isa Perdifol, becaufe it lofes its Leaves in 
Winter. 7 2 


Opuntia fignifies an Indian Fig, and the Indian 
Fig is alfo call’d’a Prickly Pear, by thofe who have 


been abroad; and alfo the fame Name is given it — 


by the Inhabitants of America, 


Whirle, or Clafper, is fach as grows upon Vines, 
with which they catch hold of any thing they can 


lay hold of. The manner of their taking hold of ~ 
Trees, or fuch-like, is by twifting about them in 


a {fcrew-like manner. 


Fibre or Fiber of a Root, isa String of a Root; 4 
- fo all Plants that have ftringy Roots are called fi- — 


$3 


ti 


‘ brous-rooted Plants. The Polyanthus and the 4u- — 
yicula have fuch Koots. Capillary Roots are thofe — 


Roots which are as fine as Hairs. 


Bulbous | 


a 
. 
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Bulbous Roots are fuch as are compofed of many 
Cafes or Coats, which enclofe or cover one ano- 


ther ; fuch as the Ovion, the Tulip, and fuch-like. 


Tuberous Roots are fuch as are form’d of Zuders 
or Knobs, like the Anemony Root, and fuch-like. 
The Truffle is alfo a Tuber, And the Potato Root is 
a tuberous Root. ° 


Herbaceous Plants are fach as bring their Leaves 
but a little height above Ground, and are properly 
Herbs, fuch as the Violet, the Primrofe, the Nettle, 
the Dock, Grafs, and fuch-like. 


Gramineous Plants are Plants that grow like 
Graffes, as Corn of every fort, fuch as Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, and Rye, are Gramineouss tor Gra- 
men, in Latin, fignifies Grafs, and Gramineous 1S 
taken from that Word. 


Germination is a Term frequently ufed in Gar- — 
dening, and fignifies the Sprouting or Budding of a 


| Plant. 


Terebration is‘a Term ufed by the ancient Wri- 
ters, fignifying Boring: It was a Method ufed in 
the Firft Times, for grafting of Trees ; which was 
done by boring into the Wood of the Tree, and 


fixing a Cion in the Place. — 7 


Pavilion, in the Gardening Phrafe, fignifes a 
Summer-houfe, tho? it rather means a Tent. 


Fett of Water, is a Spout of Water, fuch as is 
play’d in Fountains, or rifing in a Stream. 


Gerbe of Water, is a large Column of Water ri- 


fing ina Stream. The beft of this fort, with the leaft 
| M 4 Expence 
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Expence of Water, is in the Gardens at Car/halton, 


belonging to Thomas Scawen' Efg; who was the 
Contriver of it. It feems to be a full Column of 
Water, of ten or twelve Inches diameter; but it 
confifts of many Spouts placed on the Verge of a 
Circle of that Diameter, and makes a very epee 
Appearance. 


Ca/cade means a Fall of Water. The common 
Method of Cafcades in Gardens, is to let the Wa- 
ter fall over Steps, in a gentle Declenfion ; as in 
that near the Bath, and more particularly the 
King of France's Palace at Marli; as likewife at 
his Grace the Duke of cee? s at Chatfwortl 
in Sete 


Cataract of Water, is a Jarge Fall of oe 
from fome Eminence; as if a River: was to fall at 


once, twenty, thirty, or forty Feet, or more, as 


we have natural Inftances in many Places, 


Sheet of Water, is a Spread-fall of Water, 
which, by paffing over a Level, reprefents fome- 
what like a Sheet, or Table-cloth. ae are very 
brates in Gardens, 


Cralio: or Grott, is properly a natural Cave ; 
but as they are now made in Gardens, they are 
generally built with Stone, or Brick, with an arched 
Roof, and lined with Shells and fhining Stones, in- 
termix’d with artificial Coral and Corallines, with 
fome Spouts of Water to be play’d at pleafure : 
The Grotto is alfo cover’d with Earth, and turfd, 
or elfe planted on the top with F lowering Shrubs, 
difpofed in the wildeft manner they poffibly can 
be; for the outfide Appearance ought to look 
rural. The fineft of the kind that I have obferved 


in 
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in Europe, is that belonging to Thomas Scawen. 
Eig; at Car/halton in Surrey, 


There are two ways of making artificial Coral 
for this Ufe; for the true Coral would be much too 
dear: Provide firft fome dry Branches of Trees 
that grow the moft like the manner of Coral, or 
elfe with Wyers, make the Figure of a Branch of 
Coral; and then melt fome Bees-wax and 7; urpen- 
tine together, and mix with it enough Vermilion to 
_ give it the Colour of Coral, and dip your prepared 
Branches in it; then let them cool and harden, 
and dip them a fecond or third time, till they are 
fully perfect. 3 See 

Or elfe melt Brimftone, and mix Vermilion with 
it, and dip your Branches in that, managing of 
it as prefcribed above ; this, if the Branches are not 
dry, will have Blifters on them like rough Coral, 


Of the Colours neceffary for illuminating of 
Draughts and Defigns for Gardens, with 
the Method of making them tranfparent. 


ee RDENERS, when they draw Draughts, 
or make Plans for Gardens, on new Grounds, 
are generally obliged to buy Colours ready pre- 
pared in Shells; and tho’ they are well mix’d, yet 
they give a Heavinefs to the Defign. The tran{parent 
Colours are therefore the beft, becaufe they carry 
off a Defign for a Garden with a light Air. For this 
reafon J have confidered: that tranfparent Colours 
will be of ufe to thofe who make Plans or Draughts 
for Gardens, becaufe whatever is colour’d with them 
may be made as light and eafy as one pleafes ; but 
in the handling of them I muft give this Caution : 
If any of the Colours I fhall here recommend, 
Should appear too thin or light at their firft laying 
o on, 
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on, it muft be imagin’d, that when the whole 
Draught is colour’d, it will look much darker, 
and become more heavy; fo one can’t lay them 
on too thin at firft. BO | 

Greens are of the greateft Ufe; and I fhall be- 
gin with them. 

To make a bluifh Green we aré to diflolve Ver- 
degreafe, and render it fo liquid, that when we 
— pafs it over a Draught, the Drawing may be feen 
through it. : a 2 

To prepare this Colour, ‘take a quarter of a 
Pound of common Verdegreafe, for the diftill’d 
Sort will not do; break the Verdegreafe a little, 
if it be foft, but if it happens to be of the harder 
Sort, beat it in a Mortar till it is as {mall as Duft 


or Scowring-fand ; put this ina Pipkin, and add 


to it a Pintof White-wine Vinegar ; fet this upon a 


gentle Fire and let it boil, then add a little white a 


Argol in Powder, and keep it ftirring till the Ver- — 


degreafe is diffolv’d: In the mean while touch the 
Stick you ftir the Liquor with, upon Paper, till 
you find it of the Colour you defire , and then, 
whether the whole Body of the Verdegreaje is dil- 
folv’d or not, pour it off clear, and let it ftand till 
"tis cool before you put it into a Bottle, it will 
after a Day or two clarify itfelf; and then decant it 
and fet it by for Ute. | 

The remaining Part of the undiffolved Verde- 
greafe may have more Vinegar put to it, and fetting 
it over the Fire as before, you may have a fecond 
Quantity of Liquor. 

This will make a delightful Colour to be ufed in 


the firft Colouring of Slopes to fhew the light Parts f 


of them, and then take the following Colour to 


mix with it, in order to ftrike fuch Shades as may 


be thought proper. 


The tranfparent Yellow to mix with the afore- — | 


faid Green, in order for fhading a Draught, and 
3 ta 
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to make a Grafs Green, or to be ufed by itfelf as 
8 TMM BERR | SM 

In the preparing of this yellow, we muft provide 
about an Ounce of French Berries, which may be 
had at any Colour-Shop; and then take a Pint of 
River-water, or Rain-water, and fet it over the 
Fire, with as much Pearl A/p in it as amounts to 
a Drachm, and let it boil five or fix Minutes tomake 
a ftrong Lixivium; then add the French Berries, 
and let them boil, keeping them ftirring, till by 
touching a Paper with fome of the Liquor, you 
find it of the Colour you defire ; and then pafs the 
Liquor through a Sieve, and as foon as it is cool, 
put it in a Bortle and ftop it clofe. 

One may boil thefe Berries, till the Liquor will 
almoft become red; but one may always know 
what Height it is brought to, by touching it upon 
Paper as above directed: A nice Colouri/t would 
chufe two or three Sorts, to fhade one another. 

When we have thefe two Colours, by mixing 
them together, they will make as faint, or as ftrong 
a Shade to the firft Colour as you defire; and by 
putting more of the Yellow than the firft Green, 
mixing them well together, will make a fine Grafs 
Green : But a little Practice will bring any one to 
order it in any Colour he pleafes, This will ferve 
to colour Grais-plats; but in the colouring of py- 
ramid or headed Plants, lay on the Verdegrea/e Co- 
lour firft, and fhade with this; and then, for Gra-~ 
vel, mix a little Carmine with the Yellow, till you 
find it of fuch a Height as may be neceffary. 

When you would reprefent Water, either in a 
Bafon or Canal, you may thin the firft Green with 
common Water, to colour thofe Places with only a 
{mall ‘Taint. 

Subjeéts of this nature cannot be more eafily 
explain’d than in the Method I have followed : 
And in the next Part, I propofe to treat of the 

Improvement 
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Improvement of Fruit-Trees, Kitchen-Gardens, and 
Green-Houfe Plants; all which I fhall advance 
fomething new upon; and muft repedt the fame 
Defire I have before done to the Curious, to 
communicate the Obfervations that fall in their 
way upon the particular Parts of Planting and 
Gardening. | | 


The End of the Second Part, 
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* 
To the Richt HonovuRasBre 


Earl of CaERNARVON, 


~Vifcount WIL TO N, 
AND | 


Baron of Chandos, &c. 


My Lorp, 


HE beft Reafon I can give, that 
thefe Papers claim Your Lord- 

$a) thip’s Protection, is, That they 
PFLAG) endeavour to advance in a {mall 
——~ Inftance the Good of our Country, 
and the Benefit of Mankind. You are fo kind 
an Encourager of every thing which looks that 
way, that I promife myfelf, even this mean 
Attempt will not fail of fome Countenance 
_ from your Lordthip, which is the fureft Means 
of its being acceptable to the reft of the World. 
They who fhall happen to profit by this Work, 
will owe the greateft Debt to your Lordfhip, 
fince Your Name will be the beft Recommen- 
hi eo eee dation 


em re “ died : The Dedication. i wl tc " 
dation of its Worth. But that my Imperfecti- 
ons may not entirely take fhelter under {fo great 


Authority, I do affure Your Lordfhip, that _ 


I have omitted no Pains to make it as com- 
plete as I could; and what it {till wants of be- 
ing fo, may well be imputed to my Diftance 
from your Lordfhip’s improving Thoughts, by 
the fhort Experience I have had of them, in 
relation to this Subject; Tam fure that my Ob- 
fervations have loft much for want of {fo juit 
Corrections. zi - 


My Lorp, | 3 . 
Ir would be as improper in me, as difagree- 


able to you, to talk of the great Merit and E- 7 


fteem You ftand in with all Mankind. The 
Publick feels the Benefit of all Your Actions, 
and will do You Juftice without my remind- 
ing them. My Hopes of not offending 
Your Lordfhip arife wholly from the Ufeful- 
nefs of the Subject of this Work; and I humbly 
beg it may be accepted as an Inftance, that I 


Wi 


can diftinguifh a little, as well as the reft of 


the World, in my profeffing myéfelf, 
My L ORD, 
Your Lord/hip’s moft Dutiful, 


And Obedient. Humble Servant, . : 


Ry BrapLey. 


SSQausn wut 
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Philofophical and Practical. 


Of Frurr-Trees. 


G. HWA Poh 


Of the VINE, FIG, LAZEROLE, 
and MULBERRY. 


eon tt E. Fruit I thal! treat of, is known 
‘all over the civilized Part of the 
“World ; and its Qualities more ge- 
-nerally admired than any other Fruit 

} growing upon the Face of the Earth. 
: And yet, notwithftanding the vat 
Tratts of Ground. in Europe and elfewhere, which 
eae tT Ii. - N are 
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are found planted at this day with Vines, there is 
hardly any Plant fo unfkilfully ordered in our 


Englifh Gardens, or fo little underftood by our 
Gardeners. | SM a i he 8 


SECT. L 
Of the VINE. 


met HE End of Planting Vines, is certainly to | 


2 have good ftore of Grapes ; but the Way to 
attain a large quantity of good Grapes, does not 
only depend upon the Choicenefs of the Sorts we 
plant, the Nature of the Soil they require, and 
the proper Situation for them ; but, above all, the 


"Times and Methods of Pruning are abfolutely ne- 


ceflary to be underftood. - , 
The Kinds which I find to ripen beft in England, 
are the Fuly Grapes, the Black-Currant Grape, the 


Early Sweetwater Grape lately brought from the : 


Canaries, the Arbois, or French Sweet-water Grape, 
the Burgundy, and Morigon ; which are all ripe with 
us by the middle of Auguf?, if rightly managed, 
and the Seafon be kind: And after them, the Mu/- 


cadines, Parfley Grapes, Fronteniacs, and Claret . 
Grapes. Uhave feen all thefe in great Perfection ~ 
th us, but I know not of any other Kinds early ~ 


enough to ripen well in our Climate. 


Tis then of thefe Kinds I would chiefly advife 2 
to be propagated ; which may be done, either» by s 
laying down the young Branches as foon as the — 
Fruit is gather’d, or by making Plantations of Cuts 
tings at that time, always minding to let a Bud or 4 
two of the Layer or Cutting be under Ground; 
for it ‘is from thofe Buds only the Roots put forth. — 
L have alfo frequently. made Layers in March and’ 
:  Aptily 


” 
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April, which have been fit to tranfplant the AZ- 
chaelmas following ; and I have known it practifed 
to draw a young Branch thro’ the Hole at the bot- 
tum of a Garden-pot, about Cbriffmas, and then 
filling the Pot with Earth, it has took root, and 
been cut from the Mother-plant the Michaelmas 
following with the Fruit upon it. The Vines thus 
raifed in Pots, will hold their Fruit good almoft 
till Chriftmas, if they are fhelter’d from the Wea- 
ther in ja Green- houte, or fome fuch-like Place ; 
and it is eafy to conceive how pleafant it will be to 
have them thus brought growing to the Table in a 
Defert. 

_ By what I have obferved in planting of Vines, 
the Month of February is the beft, if the Weather 
be open ; and great Care muft be ean in the Re-- 
moval of this Plant, that the Roots be not too dry 
before it be re-planted; for that would greatly en- 
danger it: Therefore wet Mofs wrapped about the 
Roots, if they are to be fent to any remote Place, 
has been practifed with good Succefs. 

Concerning the Soil proper for Vizes, I fhall give 
the firft Hint from that ingenious and candid Piece 
of Mr. Lawrence’s; where, with fo much good 
Reafon, he tells us, that he cannot eafily be brought 
to think that any Soil or Situation can be too dry _ 
for the Roots of the Vine, after having feen at 
Barnwall near Oundle in Northamptonfbire, a flou- 
rifhing Vine grow from between the Joints of an 
_ old Caftle Wall near twenty Foot high from the 

Ground, which he was told produced admirable 
Grapes when it was well managed. This Obfer- 
vation of that curious Gentleman might be fuffi- 
cient of itfelf to inform.us of the Property of the 
Soil required for Vines, without feeking after other 
Experiments to fatisfy us in it, 


N 2 in 
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In the Gardens (late of my worthy Friend Mr. 
Balle ) at Cambden-Hou/fe, there are now growing, 


feveral Vines in the Walls; fome of which were © 


planted there by that Gentleman’s Dire€tion, and 
one in particular, which is a Mu/cadine, produces 
every Year fairer Bunches of Grapes, much fweeter, 
and earlier ripe (at leaft a Fortnight) than any 
other Vines in the Garden; altho’ there is the beit 
Collection of forward Grapes I have yet met with 
in England. rc + ai 

But, yet farther: If we take a view of the Vine- 
yards abroad, which afford the richeft and beft 
Wines, we find the Soil either rocky, or gravelly. 
The Chianti Wine of Italy, for example, grows 
upon a high Ground, in a rocky Soil, like to that 
which they make Lime of; and the ftrong Spanifh 
Wires are the Growth of the Mountains, which 
will hardly produce any other kind of Plant, they 


are fo extremely dry: In a word, all the Places 4 


which I have feen or heard of, which produce good 
Grapes, have a dry, hot Soil, and are fomewhat 
mountainous, | 

From fuch Objiervations, and fome Experience 
I have had in the Culture of the Vine, I find chalky 
Hills, fuch as are frequent enough in Oxford/hire, 
are very proper to plant Vines upon, if they lie 
well expofed to the Sun ; fo hot, gravelly Ground, 
which lies dry and warm, will produce better 


Grapes than any of the rich Soils prepared with - 
‘Horie-dung 3 but in a Garden where either of . 


thefe Soils are wanting, the Rubbith of fome old 
Building will very well fupply the Defeé, if it be 
well mix’d (about one third Part ) with the Earth 
about the Roots of the Vines. 


I think I need not fay how much the Ripening — 


of fome Sorts of Grapes depends upon a good Wall 
and warm Expofure, and that even with thofe 


x Helps — : 
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Helps we fometimes fail of ripe Grapes; it may 
not be amifs then, to confider of fome Ways that 
may expedite the Budding out of the Vines; and 
confequently by making them bloffom earlier than 
_ utual, may haften the Growth and Ripening of the 
Fruit while we enjoy the Summer Sun. 

As the proper Soil and right Expofure for Vines 
contributes to the early ripening of Grapes, fo 
the right Seafon for general Pruning likewife is - 
helpful to the fpeedy Perfecting of the Fruit, as 
I fhall thew afterwards; but thall firft take notice 
of an Obfervation or two of Vines, that were made 
to fhoot near two Months fooner than Nature 
would of herfelf have given them Motion: In. Ken- 
Jington I have obferved a Vine that happen’d to be 
planted againft a Baker’s Oven, to {prout in the 
Beginning of March, and continue from that time 
to fhoot vigoroufly all Summer 5 and although it 
had very little Advantage of the Sun’s Heat, and 
grew in a {tiff, wet Ground, the Grapes ripen’d 
much fooner than any others of the fame Kind. 
But at the Pot-Houfe at Fulbam, where the Soil © 
is fandy, and the Expofure warm, there was a Vine 
planted againft an Oven which was conftantly 
kept hot for baking of Earthen Pots, that began 
to bud about Fanuary, and would, asI am inform’d, - 
have ripe Grapes in June by the help of a Glafs 
Frame which was ufed to cover it in fevere Wea- 
ther: And fo to plant a Vine againft the Back of a 
Chimney, where a Wood or Turf Fire is con- 
{tantly kept, fo as to warm the Bricks, it will by 
that means fprout early, and have its Fruit fooner 
perfected than other Vines which have not that 
Help; as I have experienced. 

Suppofing then that a Vine by this means fs 
brought to fhoot or bloffom earlier than ufual; 
dct us not deceive ourfelves with the too common 


ae Opinion, 
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Opinion, that the expofing the Bloffom or young — 


Fruit immediately to the Sun, will be a Means of 
haftening its Maturity, or making it large; and, 
as fome do, to pull away the Leaves from about 
jt; for that rather retards the Ripening, than for- 
wards it, by contracting fo much the outfide Skin 
of the Fruit, that it cannot receive the Nourifh- 
ment it ought, and would otherwife admit of; 
and Iam fure, whoever knows any thing of the 
Growth of Vegetables, will allow, that the Shade 
always contributes to the large Growth of Plants 
and Fruits, and that the Heat of the Sun 1s chiefly 
requifite for the ripening of Fruits ; therefore let 
the young growing Fruit always remain fhelter’d 
with its Leaves till it be full grown, and then be- 
gin to lay it open to the Sun for ripening. 

I thall next confider the Pruning of Vines, efpe- 
cially of thofe growing againft Walls; for it is 
a right Knowledge of the Seafons, and Manner 
of Pruning, which chiefly contributes to give us 
a plentiful Store of good ripe Fruit, | 

It is commonly practifed by the Gardeners to 
prune their Vines in December, which Seafon they 
hold to be much better than the Months of /anuary 
and February ; for the Vines pruned in thole Months 
are apt to bleed away too much of their Strength 5 
and it is as common among them to leave four 


Buds or Eyes upon every pruned Branch, whe- 


ther they are ftrong, or weak Shoots. I have, 
1 mutt confefs, feen Vines that have been fo or- 


der’d, produce good Fruit; but am affured, who- — 
ever was to fee the Vines which are now in Mr. — 


Whitmill’s Garden at Hoxton, would go another 
way to work, It is his Method to prune his Vines 
fo foon as the Fruit is gather’d, and according to 
the Strength or Thicknefs of the Branch he leaves 
erowing, he allows a due Length, a very {trong 

; One 
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one about a Yard long, and thofe of lefs vigour 
are pruned fhorter in proportion. By this Method 
of Pruning, I obferve he never fails of large quan- 
tities of Grapes, ripening very well, and much 
earlier, than any of the fame Kind pruned after the 
‘ufual manner. 

The May after this Pruning, our Vines muft be 
again look’d over, and then difburden’d of the 
{mall weak Shoots, rather by breaking them off, 
than cutting ; and fuch Shoots as have thea Fruit 
appearing upon them, muft be topp’d, fo as to 
leave a fufficient number of Buds above the Fruit, 
upon each Branch, in proportion to its Strength or 
Thicknefs, obferving always not tO prune nearer to 
the Fruit than three or four Buds. 

In Fune the Vines muft be examin’d for the third 
time; and the barren Branches, which will then 
be fhot to a great Length, fhould be pruned to 
fuch Lengths as anfwer to their Vigour, or elfe 
taken quite away, if they are not wanted to furnifh 
fome Vacancy on the Wall, or to be laid up for 
Fruit-bearing the next Year. 

About the beginning of Auguft, the Grapes of 
the forward Kinds will be full grown; and then we 
may again give a fourth Pruning, in order to ex- 
pofe the Fruit to the Sun for ripening ; but yet, let | 
it not be left too naked of Leaves, left it be injur’d 
from the cold Dews, which begin to fall the latter 
end of the Month. 

In the Summer Prunings of Vines, due Regard 
ought to be had to the Number of Branches which 
the Wall will require to be laid in the Winter to 
fupply the Place of old Wood, which fhould then 
be taken away ; for it is a certain Rule, that no 
Branches of the Vine bear Fruit, but fuch as are the 
Produce of the laft Year; and thofe, if they are 

N 4 | difcreetly 
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difcreetly managed, feldom or never fail to furnifh 
Fruit in abundance. aeage 
_ Thus I have fet down what I know concerning 
the Management of Vines againft Walls, and fhall 
now proceed to offer fome few Hints concerning 
the Way of ordering them in Vineyards for the 
making of Wine, which I am _ {fatisfy’d may turn 
to as good account in England, as they are known 
to do in many Parts.of Germany. | 
If a Vine will profper upon a Chalk, as we are 


certain it will, how trifling would be the Expence 


to plant an Acre of fuch Ground with Vines in 
fome well-expofed Place, on the Declivity of a 
Hill? The yearly Income of fuch Land can hardly 
be a Shilling, if it be ftri€tly Chalk ,; and the Wines 
may be raifed as I have direGted, with very little 
Trouble; and then for the Charge of Planting, a 
Week’s Work for a Man would more than do it, 
fecing there is no necefity of manuring the 


Ground. The whole Expence before they began. 


to bear Fruit, which would be the third or fourth 
Year after Planting, could hardly amount to 
twenty Shillings; fo that I fee no room for any 
Objection upon that account. The chief thing 
will be, to fhew upon reafonable Grounds, that 
Plantations of this kind will produce ripe Fruit; 
and that I think may be made appear very plain- 
ly 


of Grapes, which have often enough been experien- 
ced to ripen in open Borders, without the help 
of a Wall; witnefs the Vizes at a French Gardener’s 
at the Back of Swallow-ftreet, London; thofe at 
the Honourable Fobnfon's, Eig; at Twitten- 


Tn the firtt place, plant only the forward Kinds - 


, 
bine ? ee Pa 
eee, Dates 
Gia para eeu Seca ee mesh 


bam, the Vineyard near Bath; that near Green- — 


wich, and almoft in every Nurlfery. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, The Chalk-Hill, which I propofe to be 
planted with Vines, will certainly reflect as much 
Heat upon the Fruit, as any Wall whatever; and 
every one knows that the Cold in thofe Parts of 
Germany where the Rheni/h Wines are made, is — 
much more Powerful than what we feel in Eng-: 
land, fo that fince we need not be apprehenfive of 
too much Cold in the Winter, and may reafonably 
expect as much, if not more Warmth in the Sum- 
mer, our Vineyards may certainly afford as good 
Wine as what we receive from the Rhine, and fome 
Places in France, and confequently turn to the 
Owner’s Account. 

But that we may ahf{wer every Objection that 
may be made againft Planting of Vineyards in Eng- 
land, give me Leave to recite what I have heard 
relating to the making of Liquors with unripe 
and four Fruits. In Devonfhire a Gentleman made 
a Veficl of Verjuice. of Crab or Wilding-Apples ; 
which being plac’d in his Cellar among other Li- 
guors, was not ufed till about three or fou: 
Years afterwards, and was then found to be fo 
palatable and exceeding pleafant, that he now 
prefers the Liquor. made of fuch wilding four 
Fruit (after it has had time to digeft) to any Cy- 
der of that Country. So I have known Verjuice 
made of half-ripe Grapes, that after two or 
three Years keeping in a Veffel, has become deli- 
cate Wine; and the Rheni/fo Wines, when they 
are newly made, are fo four, that they are not 

fit to drink; but after feveral Years ftanding, 
afford us that incomparable Liquor which is cal- 
led Old Hock; and on the contrary, {weeter Li- 
quors are apt to turn four by keeping; which is 
one Argument to prove, that a continued Mo- 
tion and Alteration of the State of every created 
Atom, .is requifite to fupport the Frame of Na- 
ture ; 
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ture; and, asI conceive, was it poffible that any 
one, the leaft Particle of Matter, could be de- 
ftroy’d or lye ftill, all Life and Being muft ceafe; 
fuch Dependency has the greateft Bodies upon 
the fmalleft Beings, or the moft inveterate Op- 
pofites upon one another. The fkilful Chymitt 
knows how to feparate the differing Parts fub- 
fifting in Liquors from one another ; the volatile 
Spirits from the more watry Parts, and thofe 
fcom the more oily ; fo that we find every Li- 


quor contains a Chain of certain Qualities; | 


and Liquors are, only differing, in that one has 
perhaps the Acid more prevailing, the other the 
Alkali, or either of thofe Powers more or lefs 
predominant at certain Seafons. The Sweet, 
when it prevails in any Liquor, is not without the 
Sour fubfifting in it, altho’ it has not Power to 
appear till its Oppofite begins to decline; and 
fo the Sour is not without the Rudiment of Sweet, 
although it cannot. be difcern’d till the Time of 
Ripenefs approacheth. But I fhall forbear ad- 
vancing any farther at this time in fo vaft a Field, 
and proceed to the Bufinefs in hand: That 
our Chalk Hills, and thofe that are accounted 
the moft barren Mountains in Ezgland, are very 
proper to plant Vines upon, and the higher 
the better; for ’tis obfervable, that feveral Vine- 
yards in one Country, planted with the fame 


fort of Vines, produce very different Wines 5 . 


thofe on the Tops of Hills much ftronger and 
better than thofe which lie lower; infomuch that 
one Barrel of the Mountain Wine will fell for 
much more than that growing in the Valley; 
and fo far as_I can learn, the ftrongeft Wines 
are always the Produce of the higheft Moun- 
tains. 


To 


Bae 
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To plant a Vineyard, let the Place where each 
Vine is to ftand be open’d and prepared before any: 
of the Plants are taken out of the Nurfery; let 
them ftand four or five Foot afunder in Lines , 
and the moft proper Seafon for their planting is in 
the firft open Weather in February. It is ufual to 
prune thefe Vines, according to their Strength, the 
September before tranfplanting, leaving not more 
than four Buds on the ftrongeft, and then they 
will require no other Care the firft Summer but 
to keep them clear from Weeds; about the End 
of September, after planting, fhorten the Shoots of 
that Summer according to their Strength, and 
the Summer following the ftrongeft of them will 
begin to’fhew a little Fruit; this fecond Year 
the breaking of the {mall Shoots and fuperfluous 
Branches fhould be. carefully done in May and 
June, and two or three Shoots only maintain’d 
on each Vine, according to its Strength, and 
thofe not to be fhorten’d till the September fol- 
lowing; thefe fhould be fupported by Stakes or ° 
Poles, fo that they may not run clofe to the 
Ground, but about a Foot above it, left too much - 
Wer fpoil and rot the Fruit; for the nearer the 
Ground the Grapes grow, if they do not touch it, 
the riper and fweeter they will be, and the ftronger 
the Wine. In aword, continue from time to time 
this Method to preferve young {trong Shoots every 
Year to bear the following Summer in proportion 
to the Strength of every Vine, cutting away all the 
old ones, which (were they to remain) would only 
rob the Plants of their Strength. 

But if notwithftanding all the Care of pruning 
and weeding the Vineyard, the Vines are not in- 
clined to produce large Bunches of Fruit, lay 
_ Oxe’s Blood or Carrion to their Roots about No- 
pember, Or, as it is very common in all the Vine- 
| yards 


J 
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yards &broad, manure them with human Dung that 
has lain fome time to meliorate, and loft its Odour. 
This way of enriching Ground has very evidently 
the beft Effect upon Fruit-Trees of any other Ma- 
mure whatever, but Vies chiefly, which will not 
bear any other. : 

With this Management I doubt not that our 
Vineyard will produce good Store of Grapes in five 
or fix Years after Planting; and if the Owner 


fhould then be difpofed to try what Wine they 
will produce, let him gather the Fruit wher they @ 


are full ripe, in dry Weather, if poffible; then put 


them into the Vat, and have them trodden by Men _ 


to prefs out the Juice without breaking the Stones; 
or where the Quantity of Grapes is not large, to 


prefs them with the Hands will do as well, and ~ 
feems more cleanly: The Liquor thus prefs’d fhould 
ftand in the Vat about fifteen Days with the Hufks — 
and Stalks in it to ferment, if the Grapes were 


dry when they were gathered, otherwife not much 7 
above half that time before the Wine be drawn 


off, left it turn four, as it will be apt to do iff % 
the Grapes were gather’d wet. Some who are very @ 
curious in their Wine, pick off the damaged Grapes 
from their Stalks, before they make the Wine, 
which is fo rich in its Flavour, that to compare it 
with the Wine made. the common Way from the — 
ame Vineyard, it does not appear to be of the fame 


Growth. | 


It is obfervable, that according to the Manage- — 
‘ment of the Vines, the Wine is ftronger or weaker: — 


Thoie Vines which have their Liberty to ran up 


high Trees, and are never pruned, afford the — 


fmallieft Wines ; others which are kept pruned, 


25h 


and have their Branches ty’d to Stakes about four — 
Foot high, make f{tronger Wine than the formers — 


but the ftrongeft of all is made of thofe Grapes ‘ 
| which @ 


e 
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which grow near the Ground, as I have directed, 
and are fometimes after gathering hung up to dry 
for three or four Days before they are prefs’d, 
which they fay exhales the watery Parts, 


Sy OY RAG is 
Of the FIG, 


FLE Fig delights in the fame Soil with the 
Vine, and may be propagated either from 
Suckers or Layers, and alfo from Seeds, The 
Suckers are beft feparated from the old Roots the 
beginning of Marth, and fhould then be tranf. 
planted without cutting any of their Tops; for 
this, above all other Trees, fuffers moft by Am- 
putation, and indeed fhould never be pruned but in 
July. The Layer fhould be order’d like thofe of 
_ the Vine, and the Seeds, as I have been inform’d, 
will readily come up if they are fown in Rubbifh, 
or fuch like Soil, about March. It is mot com- 
_ monly practis’d in Exgland to plant Fig-Trees againtt 
Walls , becaufe it has been thought the Fruit will 
not otherwife ripen in our Climate, but that is a 
Aiftake ; for in feveral Gardens about Landon I have 
feen them grow in Standards, and profper and bear 
Fruit in ‘more Abundance; and much better, in my 
Opinion, than any I have yet feen againft Walls, 
for as they are endanger’d by pruning, fo they like 
as little the Confinement they are oblig’d to againtt 
Walls. a ; 

I have been told of a Fig-Tree near Windfor (that 
grows wild, without Culture, in an old Gravel- 
pit) which is fo extremely large, that many Bufh- 
els of Figs are gather’d Yearly from it; and I 
Know of fome old Fig-Trees that have oe c, 

ected 
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leéted for many Years, which bear more Fruit 
than any that I have ever feen drefs’d and order’d 
in Gardens; and it is the common Practice Abroad 
to plant them in certain Places of their Vineyards, 
and let them grow after their own manner with- 
out any Interruption, fo that with very little Dif- 
ficulty this Tree may be cultivated. The only Art | 
required in its Management, is to preferve the 
fecond Figs during the Winter, that the fevere 
Weather do not make them fall from the Tree, but 
that they may be maintain’d in Health to ripen — 
early in the Summer. I remember to have feen — 
at Dr. Compton's, late Bifhop of London’s Gardens — 
at Fulham, ripe Figs in May, which were brought — 
to that forward Perfetion by keeping them in | 
Pots, and fheltering them all the Winter in a Green- _ 
Houfe. | 4 
Tho’ with us we have not many Varieties of this — 
Kind of Fruit, yet are there as many Sorts of Figs 
as of any other Fruit, which in Spain and Italy are — 
held in great Efteem. The White Figs chiefly are 
valued by the curious for their delicate Flavour, 
and early ripening. : 


ya De Os Eas 109 
Of th L AZZAROLE. 


\HE LL? Azzarole, or Neapolitan Medlar 1s i 
ft akind of Service, producing very pleafant 
Fruit, as I have heard from fome curious Gentle- 

men who have.eaten of it in /taly, where it grows 
frequently: .Of late Years it has been brought 
into England, and cultivated in feveral Gardens, © 
where, I am inform’d, it has produc’d Fruit; it — 
boldly refifts the Severity of our Winters, and is ie 


well > 
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well inclined to grow with us either in Standards 
or againft Walls. I have propagated it three {e- 
veral Ways, by budding it upon the Hawthorn 
in July, by grafting it in the Cleft in March, and 
by inarching in May, fo that the Admirers of this 
Fruit may be eafily ftock’d with it, if they are. 
oie with a Nurfery of Quickfet. It loves a 

olding fat Soil. Y 


fc Th, 
Of th MULBERRY. 


| K [ E have two Sorts of Mulberry, the Black 
and the White; the firft is the moft com- 
mon in Ezgland, a flow Grower, and chiefly fa- 
mous for its Fruit; and the White Mulberry, which 
grows extremely quick, has indeed a {mall infipid 
Fruit, but is no lefs deferving than the other on Ac- 
count of its Leaves, which are the proper Food of 

the Silk-Worm. . | 
The Black Mulberry is an Autumn Fruit, fo 
tender when it is ripe, that it will not bear the moft 
gentle Carriage without bruifing ; it is a Catkin- 
bearing Tree, producing Male and Female Blof- 
foms at the fame Time, and it is noted by fome, 
that it never buds till the Weather be fettled warm ; 
wherefore it'has been laid down as a Rule, that 
Orange-Trees may be brought out of the Conferva- 
tory, as foon as its Leaves are as large as a Crow’s 
Foot. : | 3 
I do not. remember ever to have feen this 
kind of Tree with a ftrait Stem of any good 
Height, nor will the common way of raifing it, 
ever produce (in my Opinion) any better than I 
have feen; ’tis therefore I would advife that vi 
e 
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be inoculated or grafted by approach upon Stocks’ 


of the White Mulberry, which naturally grows 
ftrait, and will make a handfome Tree very quick- 
ly. J am well affured this would do much better 
than raifing them by Layers, which is the common 
way, or from Seed, as fome have practis’d. | 

The White Mulberry may be increas’d either by 
Seeds fown in March, or laying the youngeft Shoots 


into the Earth at that time. ‘The Seeds will fprout — 


about three Weeks after fowing, and be near fix 


Inches high the firft Summer, and the Layers will 3 
be fit to take off the Spring after they are laid into : 


the Earth. | 7 
By either of thefe ways we may foon raife Store 


Mi ataioes nF 


énough of young Plants to fupply a large Quantity . 


of Silk-worms; for which end the Chinefes fow large 


Fields of this Sort of Mulberry to mow them down 3 
from time to time as they have Occafion; and the | 
People of Italy plant Trees inthe Roads, and every — 


vacant Corner of their Ground. I[ have heard of a — 
Man-near Utrecht, who has lately begun the Tradé . 


of Silk, and in the Year 1716, as I am inform’d — 
from good Hands, made ten or twelve Bales. of 


Silk from his own Worms: And, as far as 1 can un= A 


derftand, were Silk-Worms more regarded in our 
Climate, they would do as well with us as they do — 
in Italy, where they are fubject to.fo many Hazards, 
but chiefly to be fpoil’d by the violent Thunders & 
frequent in thofe Parts: No Man there is certain 
of a good Silk-Harvett,. till the Worms have actu= — 
ally foun their Silk 5 for if Thunders happen to 3 
come juft when the Worms are going to fpin, they — 
will immediately drop and infallibly perifh. It | 
would be well to try whether the firing of Gunsnear — 
fuch Trees as are infefted with Caterpillars, will — 


not deftroy thofe Infects. 


CHAP.- 


Ont © Oe A BESE 


Of Kernel-Fruit; fuch as the APPLE, 
PEAR, MEDLAR, and QUINCE. 


SS og Aes ea 
Of th APPLE-TREE., 


“THERE is no kind of Fruit better known 
in Lgland than the Apple, or more gene- 
rally cultivated. It is of that Ufe, that I hold it 
almoft impoffible for the Exeli/h to live without it, 
_ whether it be employed for that excellent Drink we 
call Cider, or for the many Dainties which are 
made of it in the Kitchen: In fhort, were all 
other Fruits wanting to us, Apples would make us 
amends, | 
It may therefore be expected that I fhould be 
the more particular concerning the Culture of 
this Tree ; but confidering how many have writ 
of its Management, and how generally it is pro- 
_pagated with good Succefs, I fhall not enlarge upon 
it fo much as otherwife I fhould have done. 
To fet down the feveral various Names of 
Apples, would be a Work almoft impoffible, {ee- 
_ing how many various Kinds are yearly  produ- 
ced from the Kernels, in almoft every County in 
_Angland, and where they happen to prove good, 
either for making Cider, or Table-ufe, have Names 
Parr III, Dis given 
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given them according to the Mind of the Perfon 
that rais’d them: However, as every kind of /- 
ple will not do well in Efpalier, 1 cannot well 
avoid mentioning thofe few Sorts which I have ap- 
prov’d to be the moft proper for Hedges ; and the 
rather, becaufe their Names are generally known 
to every Nurfery-Man about London. For that 
Ufe then, the Codlin, the Nonpareil, Golden-Pip- 
pin, Kerton-Pippin, and Holland- Pippin, feem tobe 
the beft. I have found thefe Kinds to bear plen- 
tifully, and produce Fruit upon their loweft — 
Branches ; and I am perfuaded whoever delights 
in Gardens will not be without E/paliers of them, 
as well for the fake of the great quantity of Fruit 
they will produce, as for the Ornament they af- — 
ford toa Garden, and the good Shelter they yield ~ 
to all the under Race of Kitchen-garden Plants, 
which are encompafs’d with them. — 
I have found this good by inclofing the Quarters 


of a Kitchen-garden with E/paliers of Fruit, that 4 
as they lofe their Leaves in the Winter, they then — ‘ 
obftrué& none of the Sun’s Rays from paffing di- 7 
re€tly to the Herbs planted within them; and in ~ 
the Summer, when they are cover’d with Leaves, ~ 


they, afford that Shade which is fo requifite for q 


the good Growth of many Plants; and befides 7 
thefe Conveniencies, being tied up to Poles, and 7 
kept in good order, the very Borders they are 7 


planted in are as capable of. receiving into them ~ 
Herbs or Flowers, as if they were plain and open, — 
and not any ‘Trees planted on them. : 


The Codlin, which is the firft of the Apples I q 


have named for this Ufe, is propagated from Suck- a 


ers taken from about the Roots either in Novem- — 
ber or March, and the other Sorts are increafed 
by grafting upon Crab-ftocks in March. . If they — 
are defigned for tall Hedges, or if for Dwarfs, ~ 


or 


3 
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or for E/paliers of {mall Heights, then upon Para- 
dife-Stocks ; the Soil which 'thefe and all other p- 
ples feem to delight in, is a Medium Earth between 

Sand and Clay; which they profper in, if it be frefh, 
rather than with a Mixture of Dung among it. 

I find from Experience, that all Kernel-Fruit 
fuffer greatly by Pruning, and it is by the unfkil- 
ful Management of the Knife they fo frequently 
are apt to canker, and fometimes quite perith ; 
for my own part, that I may fomewhat curb the 
Ufe of the Knife, I chufe to break off the Buds, 
which would produce Juxuriant Branches, when 
they firft appear, rather than leave them to be cut 
from the Trees when they are full grown, which is 
commonly when the Sap is at reft. In Mazy it is 
eafy to difcern what Buds are fhooting for our 
Ule, 7. e. which will become Branches either to 
fill the Vacancies of our E/paliers, or make Fruit- 
Branches ; and it is at that time that I difbud 
the Tree of the others, which I efteem ufelefs, for 
then then the Sap will heal the Wounds. 

_ An ingenious Perfon, who knows that the Shoots 
of Apples, Pears, and fuch-like Keruel-Fruit, will 
not bear till they are two Years old, will always | 
contrive to lay in Store of Branches every Year 
into his E/paliers to fucceed one another in Fruit- 
bearing ; for the fame Branches wil! produce Fruit 
but once, and when that is over (in E/paliers ) 
they fhould be taken away in proper Seafon, to 
make room for the others which are coming for- 
ward. Such Pruning indeed cannot be avoided 
on E/paliers, no more than taking away the Autumn 
-Shoots; but the difbudding them in May will 
» prevent a great deal more, which otherwife there . 
would be occafion for; fo that upon an E/palier 
well order’d, we ought to fee Wood laid in, of 


three Summers, the one with Fruit, others to 
O 2 knot 


bo 
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knot for Bloffoms, (which Work Nature always 
contrives to do in the Bud the Year before they 
bloffom) and the third Sort new Shoots to follow 
in their turn; for Example, in Augu/t, there ought 
to be upon our Efpaliers about one Third of the 
Branches with Fruit, one Third of the Branches 
which have fhot in the Year, and the like Pro- 
portion of Branches knotted to bloflom the next 
Spring. About Midfummer is the beft ‘time to tie 
the Shoots of that Summer to the E/palier, and 
difburden the Tree (efpecially if it be weak ) of 
its fuperfluous Shoots ; let the Branches be tied 
about four Inches apart at leaft, for nearer than 
that Diftance would be too clofe: Hedges thus — 
drefs'd would not be fubjeét to over-bear them- 
felves, but give every Year a moderate Proportion 
of Fruit, large and good. : 7 
It is obfervable, that fome of the Summer-kinds 
of Apples and Pears will produce Fruit upon the 
Branches that fhot the Summer before, and upon _ 
fuch Trees the Wood of two feveral Years may 
only be left; but the Winter-fruits which ripen 
late, are always the Produce of older Wood. 
Between Leaf and Leaf the Gardeners com- 
monly find a time to prune off all the Autumn 
Shoots, as well from their Standard-Trees, as 
from their E/paliers; and then difburden them 
from fuch Wood likewife as they Judge unpro- — 
fitable ; but the Skilful have always this Rule be- 
fore them, that the moft weak Trees are firft 
pale and thofe which are very luxuriant are 
eft till March. | 
The Planting of Apples or Pears for E/paliers 
is beft done at the Fall of the Leaf, leaving about — 
ten or twelve Foot between Tree and Tree, and 
| “the @ 
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the Rails made of A/ben Poles may be put up the 


following Summer. 

Fo: Dwarf-Apples, I believe every one will allow 
that thofe grafted upon Paradife-Stocks are the bett ; 
I mean for their keeping in a fmall compats, 
and bearing abundance of Fruit with very litle 
Pruning: I have known them frequently cultiva- 
ted in Pots, fometimes fo full of Fruit, that the 
Apples themfelves have weighed more than the 
Tree and the Pot they grew in. At great Enter- 
tainments how delightful would. it be to fet feveral 
Sorts of Apples, growing, upon the Table? It 
would be a kind of moveable Orchard, which 
could feldom fail to bear good Fruit, as the 
Trees might be fhifted from place to place, ei- 
ther to put them out of the way of Blafts, or 
place them in the Shade for Improvement of the 
Growth of the Fruit, and in the Sun for the due 
ripening them. | 

Paradife-Stocks are raifed with us by planting 
the Cuttings or Suckers of them in Autumn ; they 
{trike root, and grow freely, fo as to be fit to 
graft on in two or three Years: They are brought 
originally from France, but now they are to be met 
with in almoft every Nurfery about Eondon: And 
for Standard and Hedge- Apples, Crab-Stocks taken 
out of the Woods, or Seedling-Plants of about 
three Years old are the beft. 

There are two Ways of planting an Orchard ; 
the one to make it entirely for Fruit, the other 
to plant the Trees at fuch Diftances as to admit 
of an Under-crop. I mutt confefs, was I to make 
an Orchard to pleafe myfelf, I would firft divide 
the Ground into Parcels, allowing handfome 
Walks between them, which fhould fome of them 
be fenced on the Sides with Epaliers of Fruit, others 
left open with Borders only on their Sides, adorn’d 

QO 3 with 
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with Rows of Standard-Apples; fuch as Golden- 

Pinpins, Golden-Renets, Ruffet-Pippins, Kitchen~ 
Renets, Pearmains, Green-Ruffets, and fuch-like i‘ 
ferviceable Fruits, that will remain good for feve- 
ral Months. 

In thefe feveral Quarters plant your Trees 
at about fixteen Foot diftance, if you defign a 
clofé Orchard; or near thirty Foot afunder; if 
the Ground is defigned for Beans, Peas, or fuch- 
like Under-crops. In planting this Ground for 
either Purpofe, fuppofing it three Acres, let two 
Thirds at leaft bear Apples, and the Remainder 
be allotted for Pears, Plumbs, Cherries, and a 
Mulberry-Tree or two. ‘The Ground thus planted 
may be fenced about with Hedges of Filberds and 
Barberries, to make it ftill the more compleat and 
delightful. | 


oa-C 1, oil. 


Of th PEAR, 


PSHE Pear, in my Opinion, is a Fruit no 

f  lefs pleafant than the Apple, although it is 
not of that general Ufe: However, we are be- — 
holden to it for no fimall Entertainment in the — 


Winter, when other Fruits are fcarce; whether § 
we eat them raw, or baked, they have their Ex- — 
cellencies. The Varieties of Pears are almoft 
without number, if we were to join the feveral 


French Sorts to the Catalogue of thofe rarfed in 
England, but as I fuppofe every one would ra- 
ther propagate a few good Sorts that bear well, 
and follow one another in right Seafon, than 
arowd his Garden with ufelefs and unprofitable 

Trees, 
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Trees, I may therefore be excufed inferting a te- 
dious Lift of their Names, and give the defired 
Satisfaction .to my Reader, if I mention only 
thofe Kinds that may bring him Profit and Plea- 
fure, and thofe I fhall fet down, as near as I 
can remember, in the Order they ripen. The 
firft ripe is the little Mu/cat, and then I would 
recommend the Katberine-Pear, which 1s indeed 
a common Fruit, but is neverthelefs of an agree- 
able Flavour. The Windjor-Pear likewife is, in 
my Efteem, tho’ it isan Evgli/b Fruit, worth our 
propagating. About the fame time are ripe the 
Queffe- Madam, Summer Bon-Chretien, and Summer- 
Bergamot, and indifferently good, but efpecially 
the latter: Then the Orange-Bergamot, and the 
firft Buree-du-roy, exceeding good ;* and after 
thefe the Lemon-Pear, Bergamot, Grey-Bury, Verte~ 
Longue, Green Sugar-Pear, Meffire-fean, and Cry- 
fan: Then ripens the Winter Thorn-Pears, Virgu= 
lues, Lefchaffaries, fome of which laft continue Part 
of December, in which Month the S. Germain and 
Martinfec Pears are alfo ripe, and will hold good 
all the Fanuary following, till the Winter Bon- . 
Chretiens fapply their Place; all thefe are Eating 
Pears. And for the Baking Kinds that are the 
beft I know of, they are the Wardens, Black Pear 
of Worcefter, and Spanifh Bon-Chretien , thefle, if 
they have time enough to ftand in the Oven, will 
bake extremely tender, and very red; but par- 
ticularly will be of a moft beautiful Colour, if 
they are baked in Tin or Pewter Veflels clofe 
cover’d, as has been often experienced ; but in- 
‘deed, ’tis no wonder if by thefe Means they are 
better colour’d than thofe that are baked in 
Earthen Ware, if we confider that ’tis a Solution. 
of Tin Ore that makes the fo much admired 
Oe4 * Bow- 
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. Bow-Dye: And I doubt not, but if fuch asdye — 


Scarlet made ufe of Tin or Pewter Veffels, ra- 
ther than Copper, it might fave them fomewhat 
in the Expence of Cochineal, or fuch other charge- 
able Ingredients, Pears are either grafted in 
March, or inoculated towards the latter end of 


June; and two Sorts of Stocks are made ufe of 


for thofe Purpofes, Wauldings, and Kernel-Stocks ; 
and oftentimes fuch as are taken from about the 
Roots of old Trees, and planted in Nurferies,, 
are good for Standard-Pears, becaufe they put the 
Graft or Bud forward, and tend to make large 
Trees 5 but Quince-Stocks are much better for fuch 


Pears as are defign’d for Dwarfs, low Walls, or — | 
Efpaliers, becaufe they confine the Growth of the 
Graft or Bud, and produce Fruit quickly, and near 


the Ground. 


The Soil which the Pear chiefly delights in isa 


moift Earth, inclining to Clay ; nay, I have feen 


this kind of Tree profper extremely in the ftrongeft q 
Sort of blue Clay, which is accounted the worft ~ 


of Soils; -fo that this Sort, no more than the 


Apple-Tree, delights in what we call rich Earth. , 


Lf indeed one of this fort of Trees feems to de- 


cay, encourage it at the Root with Carrion, or ~ 
the Blood of fome Animal, for that has a won- ~ 
derful Effeét upon all kind of Fruit-Trees; and 
I believe would have the like upon every fort of ~ 
Vegetable, as we have experienced Shavings of ~ 
Horns, Scrips of Leather, Wool, or the Entrails 
of Fowl, or fuch-like Parts of Animals, will 
have upon thofe Plants whofe Roots they are — 
laid to. It feems therefore as if the Animal — 
3 and 


* A little Village, within four Miles of London, famous for q 


tts Water. 
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and Vegetable were made for the Support and 
Food of each other; the Plants to nourifh the 
living Animals, and the dead Animals to feed the 
Vegetables. ) 

In the Pruning of Pear-Trees, the fame Method 
ought to be obferved as for Apples; they delight 
not in a Knife, and efpecially thofe grafted upon 
Quince-Stocks. Upon the cutting off any large 
Branch, (if it happen to be neceffary ) cover the 
Wound witha Mixture of Tar, Rozin and Pitch, 
immediately after the Amputation, which will pre- 
vent Hl Diftempers which the Wound would other- 
wife be apt to bring upon the Tree. 

Iam no Admirer of Dwarf Pear-Trees in a 
Garden, becaufe their Figure is commonly too 
much ftudy’d, and confin’d, to afford us a good 
quantity of Fruit; for it is almoft impoffible to 
have both together in Perfection; and_befides, 
they take up too much room. I remember a 
fine Seat near Loudon, where, about fix Years ago, 


the Gardens abounded with Dwarf Pear-Trees; 


which, although they were planted with tolerable 
good Skill, never produced any quantity of Fruit: 
‘Till at length I had them laid into E/paliers, and 
have bore Fruit every Summer fince in great plen- 
ty; and I believe there was not. gain’d to the 
Garden lefs than half an Acre of Ground, by 
that Difvofition of them. 

Let fuch Pears as are planted againft Walls 
be well fecured from the Ea; for although the 
Fruit in its kind be good and hardy, the Eaftern 
Blafts of the Spring coming upon it, thickens the 
Rind, and fills the Fruit full of Knots as hard as 
Stone. 

The £jpaliers for Apples and Pears fhould be 
about fix Foot high, that there may be room 
enough for the Fruit-bearing Branches to be laid 

7 into 
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into them. And we ought likewife to obferve, 
that the Summer Pears, 1. e. fuch as have their 
Fruits ripen upon the Trees, are the moft pro- 
per for Efpatiers , becaufe they are more fubject to 
bear near the Root, which the Winter Fruits feldom 
or never do; fo that it would be to little purpofe 
to. plant the Bon-Cbhretien, and fuach-like lafting 
Fruits, in Hedges, or againft Walls that are not at 
leaft ten or twelve Foot high. 

There is a Method, which has been experien- 
ced by fome of my Friends, to tranfplant large 
Trees of Orchard Fruit. One of my Acquain- 
tance had an Orchard of Apple and Pear Trees, 
that had ftood about twenty Years ; the Trees were 
in good health, and bore Fruit plentifully - He 
had occafion to remove to another Eftate, about 
4 Mile from this Orchard, and refolved to attempt 
the Removal of his Fruit-Trees with him: 
For which end he open’d Trenches about the 
Roots in November, and at the fame time made 
preparation to receive them into his new Garden, 
by making Holes big enough to admit of the 
Clods of Earth he defigned to tranfport with 
each Tree. Soon after, the Frofts began to be 
violent enough for his Purpofe, and fo harden’d 
the Farth about the Roots, that with Leavers he 
raivd his Trees out of the Ground, without 
breaking any of the Earth from them, and con- 
vey’d them upon Sledges to their feveral Sta- 
tions in his new Garden, where they remained 
in the State they were brought, without clofing 
any frefh Mold to their Roots till it began to 
thaw; and then he finifh’d his Work by filling 
up the Trenches, and treading down the new 
Earth very clofe. 

About a Month after they were thus fix’d, he 
difcreetly pruned off about one Third of their 

| Boughs, 
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Boughs, as near as he could guefs, to anfwer the 
Quantity of Roots they had loft, and the follow- 
ing Summer had a good Parcel of Fruit upon 
them. No lefs ufeful than this Method would 
be the Removal of young Trees at Mid/ummer ; 
which will fucceed very well, as I have expe- 
rienced. As I conceive the Sap of every Tree 
to be at reft about Midfummer, their Tranfplanta- 
tion may then be perform’d with as much 
Reafon, as the Removal of them at the com- 
mon Seafons ufed for that Work ; for they have 
then moré time to ftrengthen themfelves, and 
form their Roots before Winter, than thofe plant- 
ed at Autumn, and will undoubtedly be better pre- 
pared to make ftrong Shoots than any Trees that 
are planted in the Spring. Thofe Trees that 
fhed their Leaves, will fare as well by this Method, 
as Ever-Greens, if their Roots do not dry. 

I fhall now conclude this Section with acquaint- 
ing my Reader, that fuch Fruit as does not ri- 
_ pen upon the Trees, fhould not be ,gather’d till 
Michaelmas; and then only in dry Weather, if 
poffible, without bruifing, and laid fingly upon 
Shelves cover’d with dry Mofs, if it can be got ; 
or for want of it, upon Wheat-Straw, giving it 
Air by opening the Windows of the Fruitery, 
(or Room it is laid in) till the Frofts begin. 
Some choice Pears, which ripen late in the Year, 
may be yet preferved by hanging them up by the 
Stalks to the Ceiling of the Room; and I have 
known fome curious Perfons wrap them in Paper, 
and hang them up till they are fit to eat. 


SECT, 
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Of the ME DLAR, and QuINCE- 
TREE. 


HE Medlar, contrary to all other Fruits, 
is not fit to eat till it is rotten or decay’d ; 
and as it is then agreeable to fome Palates, I fhall 
therefore give the Culture of it. It delights in 
loamy, wet Soil, and requires little Sun. It is pro- 
sated by orafting i it upon the Hawthorn in March, 
pate is only fit for Standards, in the moft remote 
Parts of the Garden. 

The Quince is raifed either from Layers, Cuttings, 
or Suckers taken from the Root: It is a natural 
Fruit, which does not require orafting, and comes 
early to bear: The young Twigs may be laid into 
the Earth, in February, or the Cuttings, planted. 


in Oétober or November, ftrike root without diffi= — 


culty. This Plant loves a moift Soil, and Shade; 
and the Fruit, in ty Opinion, exceeds all others — 
. Seep | 
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CHAD, dik 


Objervations and Experiments relating to the 
Propagating and Culture of Stone-Fruit- 
Trees, 


f ‘HE Fruits which may be comprehended 
under the Title of Stone-Fruits, are Peaches, 
Netiarines, Apricots, Plums, Cherries, and Almonds ; 
all which (the Cherries excepted) are fo nearly 
ally’d, as to make, as it were, one Family. What 
Directions I fhall lay down for their Management, 
will rather be in general than in particular, 
fecing how impoffible it is to know every parti- 
cular Soil, or the Difpofition of every different 
Tree s which, if they were known, would require 
as: many various ways of ordering. Monfieur 
de la Quintinye has indeed given us a very elabo- 
rate Piece relating to Fruit-Trees, endeavouring 
to afcertain the Method of pruning them: But 
how feldom do we meet with any Trees juft in 
the fame State of thofe he mentions? and if by 
chance we do happen to find fuch, how difficult 
is it to comprehend rightly his Meaning? I can- 
not therefore avoid giving all due Commenda- 
tions to the ingenious Mr. Laurence, who is the 
firft I know of that has reduced thofe Difficul- 
ties in the ordering of Fruit-Trees to plain Rea- 
fon, and has given us fuch ufeful Experiments, 
whofe Confequences may beft lead us to the right 
way of Practice in this Point. To proceed then 
upon the Foot of Reafon and Experience, as far 
as 
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as my Capacity will permit, I fhall begin with 
fome Obfervations upon the Nurfery, whofe Soil 
fhould be inclining to Loam, a medium Soil be-_ 
tween Sand and Clay, and not any ways enrich’d 
with Dung ; for if the Nurfery be richer than the 
Garden, the Trees nevet thrive when they are — 
tranfplanted ; therefore always contrive to plant ~ 
them from bad into good Ground. About Septem- 
"ber, make your Plantations of Suckers taken from 
the Roots of the Mujfcle-Plum, the White Pear- 
~ Plum, or the Black Damafk; which are good toin- 
oculate Peaches upon, but muft not be budded till 
Fuly, in the fecond Year after they have been ~ 
planted in the Nurfery. I have obferved, that 
“Peaches profper well that are budded upon A/mond- 
Trees raifed from the Stones. Almonds are to be 
put in the Ground as foon as they are ripe, and 
in one Year’s Growth may beft be inoculated, ~ 
for they are too apt to Gum when they ate — 
older. x | e 
Neéfarines and Apricots may likewife be budded ~ 
upon any one of the Plwm-Stocks 1 have mentioned 
taken from thence, and will profper much better ~ 
than if they were inoculated upon the beft Sorts of ~ 
Plums. — = 
The Stones of Black Cherries fhould be fet or ~ 
fown in Autumn, to raife Stocks to graft all other 
Cherries upon: They fhould be planted out the ~ 
_ fecond Year after they are come up, in Lines about © 
two Foot a-part ; and the like Diftance fhould be © 
preferved between all other Stocks that are defign’d 
to graft on. . | 4 
Cherries profper beft if they are grafted; which 
is contrary to Peaches and Neétarines, that will 
rarely be made to thrive, but by Inoculation: ~~ 
All thefe are fubje€t to Gum, which Kernel-Fruit- 
Trees are not; but the Peach-Irees and Apricots 
fufter 
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fuffer the moft by it, and often lofe whole Arms 
by a Canker that always attends the Gum, which 
comes commonly by unfkilful Pruning, but more 
efpecially by cutting into the Wood at the Aéid- 
fummer Pruning; therefore, at that Seafon, take 
off as few Shoots as poffible near the old Wood, 
but nail up flightly as many as can conveniently be 
laid to the Wall, to be more regularly difpofed 
the february following, which is the beft Seafon 
for the capital Pruning of Stone-Fruit-Trees 5 then 
may every bearing Shvot be topp’d or cut, to leave 
about fix or eight Inches, according as they are 
ftrong or weak, and all crofs-growing Branches, 
dead Wood, and the Shoots of two or three Years 
old, muft then be entirely cut out; for it isa cer- 
tain Rule, that all Stone-Fruit-Trees only bear 
Fruit upon the Shoots of one Year old; which \ 
may be diftinguifhed from barren Shoots, by being 
imaller, and better fupply’d with Buds. I would 
advife, that a Mixture of Tar, Pitch, and Bees- 
_ wax be laid upon any capital Wound, or elfe that 
it be burnt with a hot Iron to prevent Gum iffuing 
from it. 

_ I account Lift of Cloth to be much better for 
the nailing of thefe Trees than Leather, which 
is apt to fhrink by Change of Weather, and bind 
too much the Shoots which are encompafs’d by 
it: It is by fuch Bindings, that oftentimes good 
Branches are wounded, and by that means perifh ; 
and therefore it is good to let them have room 
enough allow’d for them to fwell, without any 
Preflure upon them. In Ablland, and fome Part 
of Flanders, they have Frames of Wood in the 
manner of Ejpaliers, fet againft their Walls, about 
four Inches diftant from them; and the Reafons 
the Gardeners there give for fo doing, is not (I 
think) unworthy our Regard. In the firft i 

| | they 
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they fay, that their Trees bemg four Inches di- 
~ ftant from the Wall, the Fruit is not apt to be de- 
ftroy’d or fpoil’d by Vermin, nor bruifedor grow” 
‘misfhapen: They fay farther, that the Wall re- 
fle&ts a Warmth to that Side of the Fruit growing 
next'to it, which has the fame Effect as to the ri- 
pening of it, as if the Sun was to thine on both 
Sides of their Fruit, and fo prevents that unequal 
Relith which is found oftentimes in one fingle 
Fruit, which grew clofe to a Wall. To which 
they add, that in this Method, the Trees need 
not be planted fo clofe to Walls, as to want a fuffi- 
cient Quantity of Earth on every Side of their — 
Roots, which thofe commonly planted in the or-  — 
dinary way, muft do on that Side next to the Walls 
and alfo that the Twigs of the Trees being tied — 
with Baft, faves the Expence of Nails and Shreads, — 
and will not be fubject to canker by too ftreight 
binding. And if I may add one Reafon more to- 
wards the recommending thefe Wall-E/paliers, — 
(if I may fo call them) it fhould be, that thofe — 
Poles, which run horizontally, may be fo con- — 
trived, as to ferve for Shelter to the Bloffomsand ~ 
young Fruit from thofe perpendicular Frofts, which ~ 
oftentimes are fo injurious; as the curious Mr. a 
Laurence judicioufly obferves. 9 a 
I have mention’d, among other Obfervations — 
in the Chapter of Kernel-Fruits, that the Eafterly — 
Winds commonly are apt, when they blow die — 
rectly upon Pear-Trees, to fpoil the Fruit, by filling 
it with ftony Subftances ; and no lefs prejudicial 
are they to the’ Bloffom of every forward-blowing _ 
Tree, if it lie in the way ; therefore I cannot re- 
commend the Planting of Apricots in fuch Places, — 
where the Eaft Winds may blow upon them; for 
I obferve, that in March thofe Winds are always ~ 
moft frequent ; and if they happen to come with- 
out 
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out Wet, they are infallibly attended with Blafts ; 
as I fhall endeavour to explain in another Place. 
I find that Apricots planted againft a Weft Wall, 
where they are fhelter’d from thefe murdering 
Winds of the Spring, feldom fail to produce good 
{tore of Fruit; while, on the other hand, all 
others in different Expofures often fail of Fruit, 
unlefs they have been guarded by artificial Shel- 
ters, fuch as I have feen in the Right Honourable 
Earl Parker’s Gardens, (I think ) contrived by his 
Lordfhip ; they are Matraffes of Straw, fix’d in 
Frames of Wood about four Foot wide, and fe- 
ven or eight Foot high, which are made to remove | 
at pleafure; fo that they may always be fo placed, 
as to interpofe between the Wind and. the Tree, 
without ftifling the Bloffoms, or breaking them off, 
as Mats commonly do. - 

In the Grafting or Budding of Stone-Fruit, I 
have obferved, that fuch Trees as are inoculated 
near the Root of the Stock, are much more apt to 
fhoot out uprofitable, luxuriant Branches, than 
thofe that are budded or grafted. five or fix Foot 
from the Root. I find the latter to. make Fruit- 
branches in fuch plenty, that hardly any barren 
Shoots are found upon them ; which feems to hap- 
pen for the fame Reafon I have mentioned elfe- 
where, that too great plenty of Nourifhment is 
ever a hindrance to the bringing forth of In- 
creafe, as well in Animals as in Vegetables ; and that 
a Luxuriance of Growth in either, mutt always be 
check’d to make them prolifick ; fo the Length of 
Paffage in thefe Standards, which the Sap takes 
in its Afcenfion from the Root, thro’ the Plym- 
Stock, before it reaches that Part where it is to 
alter its Property, in the Bud of the Peach, mutt, — 
I think, contribute to weaken it, and rob it of 
that Luxuriance which it would have had, if it 
Part ITY, r "had 
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had been permitted to pufh out Branches near the 
Root, where undoubtedly 1t was more ftrong and 
vigorous. 7 | 
-. The feveral Kinds of Stome-Fruit may have difs 
ferent Situations and. Expofures ; Peaches, for ex- — 
ample, and Neéfarines, with fome forward Cherries, — 
fuch as the fmall May Cherry, and the May Duke, — 
with a forward Plum or two, fhould have a South ~ 
Wall; and if the Wall happens to be very high, 
T would advife it to be planted double, (7. ¢.) with — 
Dwarfs and Standards, that it may the fooner be — 
cover’d. pi ; a 
“Apricots, fome choice Pears, and a few Peaches, e 
may be the Furniture of a Weft Wall; and fome ~ 
forward Grapes, (for they bloffom when Blights 
are commonly paft) with fome Plums and Duke — 
Cherries, againft an Eaft Wall; and to the North ~ 
Afpect we may fet Plums, fome Winter Pears, Car- — 
jation and Morella Cherries, with fome Golden — 
Pippin. ee : 4 
Plums will alfo do well in Standards ; and all ~ 
Sorts of Cherries, excepting the fmall May, and the ~ 
May Duke Cherries, profper beft when they have © 
liberty. Almonds likewite will bear very well in” 
the open Ground ; and the Bruffels Apricot, whole ~ 
‘Fruit is fo excellent, will bear plentifully without 7 
the help of a Wall. ae 
The Peaches, which I moft covet, are the Nui- 7 
‘meg Peaches, for the fake of their early ripening s 
“the Common Minion, Mailet’s Mimon, St. Laurence, 
‘the White Magdalen, the Old Newington, Belgard,~ 
“the Admirable, and the Katherine Peach, which] 
‘comes. late, and’is a certain Bearer. Of Nefla~ 
“yines, Mr. Whitmill’s Early Neétarine, the Red-Ro-~ 
man, and, Orange-Tawny Neftarine. Apricots, the” 
Majculine Apricot, the Orange, and the Turky Apri- 
cois, for Walls; and for the Standards, the Zrwe 
: é ; j Bruffels ‘ 4 : 
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Bruffels. Plums, the Morocco, Imperial, Orleans, 
Mufcle, the two Pedrigons, Queen Mother, Green 
Gage, Violet, Apricot, Damafcene, ‘Cloth of Gold, or 
Drap @ Or, Royal, Bonum Magnum, and the White 
Pear Plum; to which we might alfo add the Dam- 
fin, which, in my Opinion, is not without its good 
Qualities. ¥ . 

Cherries, the Early, or May Cherry, the May 
Duke, the Black-Red, and White Heart Cherries, 
the Carnation, the Morella, the Flemi/h Cherry, and 
the Common Black; and alfo the Clufter Cherry, 
well enough defetves a Place in our Gardens for 
the Curiofity of its Fruit. ope 

There have been feveral Ways practifed to for- 
ward the Ripening of Fruit. The late Marquis 
of Wharton had a Glafs-cafe made on purpofe for 
that end; and by the help of Fire againft the 
Back of the Wall the Trees were nail’d to, and 
under the Roots of the Trees, had feveral . 
Kinds of Fruits very early. But of all the Inven- 
tions that I have yer feen or heard of, the Contri- 
vance of the ingenious Mr. Fobn Millet, Nur- 
fery-Man at Nortb-End near Fulham, is to be pre- 
ferr’d. I have feen in his Garden ripe Cherries 
in February, and Apricots, Rofes, and Funguils, 
above three Months before their natural Seafon; 
and thofe not in {mall quantities, but in as great 
abundance as if they had been the Product of 
Nature alone :. And this he does with the affiftance 
of Horfe-dung, judging it to yield a more gentle 
{weating Heat than Fire, and is therefore more na- 
tural to Plants, 
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Of the GOOSBERRY, CURRANT, 
STRAWBERRY, RASBERRY, 
BARBERRY, and FILBERD. 


I, TH O? the Fruits which I defign to treat 

of in this Chapter, are fo commonly known, 

that there is hardly any Garden without them ; 

yet I am apt to believe, the right Method of raifing 

them and ordering them is not every where under- 
ftood. 

Of the Goofberry we have the following Kinds, 
which are chiefly worth our Notice, viz. the large 
White Dutch Goofberry, which produces an excellent: 
Fruit for eating ; the large Amber Goofberry, which 
Y think is better for baking while it is green, 
than to be kept till it is ripe; the Walnut 
Goofberry, which exceeds all others for the Large- 
nefs of its Fruit, which may be gather’d for ba- 
king fooner than any other; and the Champain 
Goofberry, which is ripe at leaft a Fortnight before 
any of the reft ; and befides thefe, the Black Hairy 
Goofberry is pleafant enough. If I fhould here enu- 
merate all the other Sorts I have feen, it would be 
to little purpofe, feecing every Year is likely to 
produce new Varieties from Seeds; and the Rules 
for the Culture of any one Sort will fuffice for the 
re{t that are, or can be raifed. 


This kind of Shrub may be propagated either _ 


by Seeds, Suckers, or Cuttings; the firft may be 
, fown 
Z 
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fown as foon as they are ripe, and will come up 
the Spring following: The Suckers fhould be ta- 
ken from about the Roots of old Trees, when 
their Leaves are fallen, in open Weather, and 
tran{planted in Nurferies; and the Cuttings like- 
wife will take root, if they are planted in Sep- 
- tember or Oétober. Thefe Plants require a ftrong, 
holding Soil, and may be tranfplanted in Oéfober 
with more Safety than in the Spring, 

We have three Sorts of Currants very different 
from each other, viz. the large White Dutch Cur- 
rant, the Dutch Red Currant, and the Black Cur- 
vant: The firft is an admirable Bearer, and will 
fometimes produce Fruit as big as fome Sort of 
Grapes, but I think are not fo pleafant to the Tafte 
as the Red Curranis. The Kind which bears the 
Black Fruit, for Variety fake, as well as on ac- 
count of its great Virtue in Medicine, fhould not 
be wanting in a Garden, tho’ fcarce one in twenty 
can like its Flavour. Thefe may be propagated 
like the Goofberry, and delight in the fame kind of 
Soil. I have known a curious Man, when the 
Fruit has been juft ripe, tie up fome of the Red 
_ Currant Bufhes in Mats, to preferve the Fruit up- 
on them till Auguft or September, and fometimes 
Jater in the Year ; and it is practifed by fome to 
plant them againft Walls, to make the Fruit come 
larger ; but I have never found ’em half fo fweet as 
the Standards. | 

Both the Gogberry and Currant ought to be kept 
free from old Wood, never leaving on the Plants 
any Shoots (if poffible) that exceed three Years 
Growth; for the largeft Fruit is always found. 
upon the youngeft Branches: Thefe Fruits are ripe 
in uly, 

We have four Sorts of Strawberries ; the Scarlet, 
the Hautboy, or Great White Strawberry, and the 

tae Wood 
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Wood Strawberry, both Red and White. The firft 
is ripe much fooner than either of the other, efpe- 
cially if it has had the Benefit of a good Expofure, 
and a light Soil, which always contributes to quick- 
en Vegetation ; however, Strawberries delight not 
in any Ground fo much as that which inclines to 
Clay : ’Yis in fuch Land we can only expect their 
Fruit to be large, and in abundance; witnefs the 
ereat Profits which the Gardeners about Hammer-- 
fmith (where the Soil is proper for making of 
Bricks) draw yearly from their Plantations of this 
Sort of Fruit. ‘ 

The Great White Strawberry ripens next after 
the Scarlet ; and laft of all, the Wood Strawberries, 
which continue a long while, but chiefly if they 
be kept fhaded after they begin to ripen. 

As I know no Place where Strawberries are fo 
generally propagated, as about Hammer/mith, {o | 
fhall prefcribe the fame Rules for their Manage- 
‘ment, as are commonly pra¢tifed by the Gardeners 
of that Place. 

They provide a Parcel of Horfe-dung and 
Coal-afhes, well mix’d and incorporated together, 
and lay ona fufficient Quantity of it upon their 
Land, to be dug or trench’d in February; then 
they lay up their Borders three Foot wide, and 
thereon plant the Slips of whatever Kind they fee _ 
convenient, at about eight Inches apart; after 
which they fet Beans for a Crop that Summer; for 
the Strawberry Plants will not begin to bear Fruit 
to any purpofe till the Year following, and even 
then, not comparable to what they will producethe ~ 
Year afterward, which is the third Year after plant-. 
ing; “tis then they have full Crop, if extraordina- 
ry Drought does not hinder. But I fhould have al- 
fo added, that after the laying up of the Beds, that © 
at every five or fix Foot diftance, they plant Rofes, — 

Goofberries, 
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Goofberries, Currants, or Sweet-Briar; which turn 
to good account at the Markets, befides the Ad- 
vantage of the Shade thofe Plants give the Straw- 
berries. 

From a Piece of Ground’ thus. planted, it is 
hardly to be imagined what Advantage arifes. to 
the Gardeners, if they are diligent to keep their 
Crop weeded, and well water’d, if the Seafon of 
their Bloffom be dry. 

Early in the Spring they clean them, and fling 
Earth among them to ftrengthen their Roots ; and 
that the Ground may not lie too long idle, they 
plant Saveys and Cabbages in the. Allies for the 
Winter. A Piece of Scarlet Strawberries, fo order’d, 
will remain tolerably good for about five or fix 
Years; but the Hautboy and Wood Kinds fhould be 
renew’d once in three Years, always minding to 
get the Wood-Strawberries frefh from the Woods, 
and not make ufe of Slips from the Garden, for 
thofe degenerate. 

But there yet remain many Particulars relating 
to Strawberries, which are not practifed by thefe 
Gardeners; as the Stringing them, or Pulling off 
their Runners, in Fuly, where the Roots are 
weak efpecially, fo as to leave all the Plants fin- 
gle; which is practifed by fome to make the Fruit 
large, 

Again, to make them bear Fruit in the Autumn, 
cut down the Leaves and Flower-ftems juft before 
the Blofloms open, and they will fhoot out frefh, 
and bear ripe Fruit about September; as I have ex- 
perienced. 

Now, if it is defired 1 to have ripe Strawberries in 
March, it may be done by planting fome ftrong 
Roots in Pots, and putting them on a gentle Hot- 

ed in Yanuary, giving them what Air may be con- 
yenient till they bloffom, and moderate W aterings 
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at that time, with Water a little warm’d. By thefe 
Inftructions, and the Care of an ingenious Gar- 
dener, who will rightly defend them from Frotts, 
or too fharp Winds, we may have them produce 
Fruit as I propofe. I cannot conclude the Culture 
of this Plant without mentioning, that I have made 
Plantations of them in April and May, with good 
Succefs; and the Second Fune afterwards I have 
eather’d very good Fruit from them. 

The Rafberry is the next to be confider’d: We 
have two Sorts of them, the Red and the White ; 
the latter is the greater Rarity, but, in my Opi- 
nion, it 1s not of fo good a Flavour as the Red. 
Thefe delight in fuch Soil as agrees beft with 
Strawberries, and are propagated by Slips taken 
from the Roots in March, for that is the beft Sea- 
fon to plant them in. Some Gardeners plant fingle 
Lines of them, leaving the Diftance of about a 
Foot between the Plants; others make Beds for 
them, of three Foot wide, and plant three Rows 
in a Bed; both which Ways] find to fucceed very 
well. The firft Summer after planting they will 
fling up fome Suckers from the Roots, and put 
out fome few Shoots from the old Stems that were 
left remaining when they were planted; but as 
thofe Stems are never left above a Foot long when 
we plant them out, we cannot expect any Quan- 
tity of Fruit from them the firft Year, nor indeed 
any vigorous Shoots from the Roots till the fe- 
cond Year; fo that it will be the third Summer 
after planting, before we muft expe a full Crop, 
for the Fruit is always found upon the Shoots of 
the preceding Year. The chief Culture neceflary 
for this kind of Plant, is to keep them clean from 
Weeds in the Spring, and prune the Tops of the 
ftrongeft Shoots of the laft Year, to leave them 
about three Foot high; and that Work mutt be | 

done 
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done in March ; as alfo to cut away all dead and 
weak Branches. The Ra/berry ripens in the Be- 
ginning of Fuly, and lafts till the End of the 
Month. | 

The Barberry isa pleafant Shrub, bearing beau- 
tiful Branches of yellow Flowers in the Spring, 
- and no lefs delightful Clufters of red Berries to- 
wards the Autumn. The Fruit is of a fharp Tafte 
when it is ripe, and feldom ufed any other way 
than in Sauces. I have been told, that the Leaves 
of the Barberry, when they are young and tender, 
may be dry’d to imitate the Indian Tea which 
they call Bohea; and indeed the Figure of the Bar- 
berry Leaf is not unlike. it. If any one of my 
Readers fhall think it worth his while to make 
a trial, he may do it after the following manner : 
Lay the Leaves freth gather’d upon a Sieve placed 
over a Veflel of boiling Water till the Steam has 
~ foften’d them, then fpread them upon a Copper- 
plate over a gentle Fire, and move them to and 
fro till they roll up; which is the Method they 
ufe for drying their Tea in China, as I have heard : 
But I would advife fuch as intend to make the Ex- 
periment, not to be over hafty in drinking the 
Infufion of fuch Leaves, before fome fkilful Phy- 
fician has firft given his Advice. There are two 
Kinds of this Fruit ; one without Seeds, and the 
other with Seeds: The firft is fo rare, that I have 
yet only feen it grow in the Gardens of my worthy 
Friend Samuel Reynardjon Efg; at Hillingdon, a- 
mong his numerous Colleétion of curious Plants ; 
but the other is found frequent enough in moft 
Gardens. The Plant loves a loamy Soil, and is 
increafed eafily by Suckers from the Root, or 
Layers in the Beginning of Marcb. 

The fFilberd is order’d like the Hazel, men- 
tion’d in the Firft. Part of this Treatife; but is 
| allow’d 
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allow’d place in our Gardens on account of its 
thin Shell, which is the only Excellency it has 
more than the common Hazel, in my Opinion, 
This and the Barberry fhould be planted in the 
moft remote Parts of the Kztchen-Garden, 

_ N.B. The Filberd may be grafted upon the 
Hazel, and will bear very well. 


OFR E POH Rs. 


S a Blight is the moft common and dangerous ~ 

Diftemper that Plants are fubject to, fo I 
fhall endeavour to explain by what means Vegeta- 
bles are affected by it; and if I fhall be fo happy, 
from. the Obfervations I have made, to difcover 
the Caufe of it, the Remedy may then be more 
eafily found out, and the Gardener will with 
more certainty hope for Succefs from his Care and 
Labour. . 

I fhall be the more particular in difcourfing upon 
this Subject, as it will afford me an Opportunity 
of. opening to the View of my Reader a won- 
derful Scene of Nature, which hitherto has been — 
flichtly touch’d upon by Writers, or overlook’d — 
or defpifed by unthinking Men; and dhall endea- — 
your from the whole to draw fuch Confequences as _ 
may be both profitable and delightful. — 

Plants of all degrees are fubjeCt to Blights, — 
which are fo varioufly communicated to them, that — 
fometimes a whole Tree will perifh by that Di- 
{temper ; now and then a few Leaves or Blefloms — 
only, and perhaps a Branch or two will be fhri- 

. ne, vell’d 
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vell’d or fcorch’d by it, and the reft remain green 
and flourifhing. J have yet never obferv’d this 
Difeafe to happen among Plants, but upon the 
blowing of fharp and clear Eafterly Winds, which 
are moft frequent in England about March; but 
fometimes happen in other Months, It. is very 
obfervable, that the Caterpillars generally attend 
thefe Winds, chiefly infecting fome one fort of 
Tree more than another, and even-then not every 
where upon the kind of Tree they attack, but 
fome particular Branches only: From which Ob- 
fervations I think we may draw the following In- 
ferences, either that the Eggs of thofe Jn/eés are 
brought to us by the Eajfterly Winds, or that the 
Temperature of the Air, when the Eafterly Winds 
blow, is neceflary to hatch thofe Creatures, fup- 
pofing their Eggs were already laid upon thofe 
infected Parts of the Trees the preceding Year. 

The Bhghts which are attended with large 
Worms or Caterpillars, feem to be rather hatch’d 
with the Eafi Wind, than that the Eggs of thofe 
Creatures are brought along with it, but thofe 
Blights which produce only thofe fmall In/eéts 
which occafion the Curling of the Leaves of Trees, 
may proceed from the Swarms of them, either 
hatch’d, or in the Egg, which are brought with the 
W ind. : 

Some perhaps may object, that the Ea/t Wind 
is too cold to hatch thefe Creatures: How comes it 
then, that we find them hatch’d when thofe Winds 
reign’d? Or is it reafonable to conjecture, that the 
fame Degree of Heat is neceffary to enliven an 
Infect, as is required to hatch the Ege of a Pul- 
let? The Infeéis of Norway, Iceland, and fach-like 
cold Climes, muft certainly have lefs Heat to pro- 
duce them, than Creatures of the fame Race 
muft neceffarily have in thofe Climates which lie 

} | nearer 
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nearer to the Sun. Every Creature without doubt 
requires a different Period of Heat and Cold 
to enliven it, and put it in motion; which is 
proved by fo many known Inftances, that I con- 
ceive there is no room for any Difpute upon that 
{core. | | 

But there may yet be another Queftion, wiz. 
Whether it 1s not the Eaff Wind of itfelf that 
blights without the help of Jn/ects ? But that may 
be eafily refolved on my fide; for that if it was 
the Wind alone that blighted, then every Plant in 
its way muft unavoidably be infected with its Poi- 
fon; whereas we find the contrary, only a fingle 
Branch, it may be, or fome other diftinét Parts 
of Plants, 

And again, to fhew how reafonably we may 
conjecture that °tis Jnfeé?s which thus infect the 
Trees, let us only confider that every Jn/eé has 
its proper Plant, or Tribe of Plants, which it 
naturally requires for its Nourifhment, and will 
feed upon no other Kind whatfoever: Therefore 
it is no wonder to fee one particular fort of Tree 
blighted, when all others efcape ; as for example, 
that Wind which brings or hatches the Caterpillars — 
upon the Apple-trees, will not any way infect the 
Pear, Plum, or Cherry, with Blights; becaufe, 
were the Shoals of Jz/eéfs natural to the Apple, to 
light only upon thofe other Trees mention’d, 
they would then want their proper Matrix to 
hatch in; or if they were hatch’d already, they 
would perifh for want of their natural Food: So 
that it is morally impoffible that all Sorts of 
Trees fhould be blighted at the fame time, un- 
lefs the Eggs of every Kind of Jn/ed natural 
to each Tree, could be brought at one time 
with the Wind, or that an Eaflerly Wind 
could contain in it at once as many differing 
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- Periods of Cold or Heat, as would be required 
to hatch and maintain each differing kind of thofe 
Creatures. : 

The common People in the Country feem to 
be of my Opinion, that Blights are brought by 
the Laft Winds; which they are fo well fatisfied 
brings or hatches the Caterpillar, that to prevent 
the too great Progrefs of Blights, it is common 
for them, where the Ea/? Winds blow, to provide 
large Heaps of Weeds, Chaff, and other com- 
— buftible Matter on the Wind-fide of their Orchards, 
and fet them on fire, that the Smoke: may poi- 
fon either the Jn/fecis or their Eggs as they are 
pafs’d along. By this Contrivance I have often 
Known large Orchards preferv’d, when the neigh- 
bouring Parts have fuffer’d to the Lofs of all 
their Fruit. ) 

And I have alfo feen thefe Fires made with 
good Succefs to deftroy the Caterpillars, even after 
they were hatch’d, and had begun to devour 
the Trees, by fuffocating them, and forcing them 
to drop to the Ground, where they have been 
fwept up in large quantities and kill’d. Ihave 
heard it affirm’d by a Gentleman of Reputation, 
that Pepper-duft, being powder’d upon the Blof- 
foms of any Tree, will preferve them from Biights ; 
which may be, becaufe Pepper is faid to be prefent 
Death to every Creature but to Mankind. Now, 
altho’ this laft Secret is too coftly for common Ufe, 
yet it may be of fervice in fome particular Place 
for the Trial of a new Tree, where a Tafte of 
the Fruit is defired; and befides it helps to in- 
form us, that Blights are occafion’d by In/ééfs or 
their Eggs lodging upon a Plant, and that Pepper- 
_ duft will not fuffer them either to live or to be 

hatch’d. 
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Another Remark (which to me is Demonftra- 
tion) that Blights proceed from Infeéts or their’ 
Eges (being brought with the Eajfterly Winds) 
was the total Deftruction of the Turneps fome 
Winters ago on the Weft Side of London: About 
Oftober we had dry Eajfterly Winds fora Week or 
ten Days, and feveral thoufand Acres of Turneps 
which were then well grown, turn’d yellow, and 
decay’d, unlefs in fuch Places only as were fhelter’d 
by Hedges, Houfes, or Trees, where they re- 
main’d green till the Jn/ecis, which came with 
the Wind, in about a Week’s time deftroyed thofe 
alfo. Some Farmers imagin’d that the Birds, 
which were there in great Flocks, had eaten the 
Leaves of their Turneps, and contrived all Means 
poffible to deftroy them ; till I convinced them that 
the Birds were rather Friends than Enemies, and 
came there to feed upon the Caterpillars, which — 
were in fuch great numbers, that each Yurnep- 
plant had not Jefs than a Thoufand upon it. And 
that Infeéts frequently pafs in Clouds and num- 
berlefs Armies. after this manner, is plain from 
feveral Inftances which have happen’d in my 
Time, and one of them in a late Summer (J think 
in Fune) one of thefe Swarms pafling over London 
were fuffocated (I fuppofe) with the Smoke of — 
the Sea-coal, and dropp’d down in the Streets, 
infomuch that a fquare Court belonging to the 
Royal Society.was almoft cover’d with them. Thefe 
were of the Fly-kind, and fully perfected. 

It may be afk’d, perhaps, how thefe In/eés 
came to deftroy the Zurueps only, and not touch — 
the other Greens of the Fields, as Cabbages, Carrots, 
Parfnips, and the like? Every Herb has its pecu- _ 
liar Infeéf, like the Trees I have mention’d: Nay, 
more than this, the Jn/eé?s which Nature has de- ~ 
fign’d to prey upon the Flower of a Plant, will not — 

| eat 
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eat the Leaves, or ‘any other Part of the fame 
Plant. The Leaves ‘of Plants have their Ines 
natural to them; the’ Bark and Wood likewife 
have their refpective Devourers; and thofe feve- 
ral Infeéis have other Kinds, which lay their Eges, 
and feed upon them, ON Sc 

The Flowers of the Province-Rofe, before they 
are open, produce and nourifh the Jv ‘in Fi- 
gure I of the firft Plate, after the Eggs have 
been laid upon them. A is the Nympha or Ca- 
terpillar which feeds upon the:Rofe-buds. B the 
Aurelia of the fame, which for a time lies as: it 
were in a State of Death, faften’d with fine filken 
Threads to the Leaves of the ‘Rofe-tree, and at 
length refufcitates and comes forth with Wings 
adorn’d with curious Variegations of Black and 
Yellow, C, and eats no more. While ‘it lives 
in this laft State, it feems to be the moft per- 
fect, by laying then its Eggs upon the Bark of the 
fame Tree, (about an hundred in number) after 
it has coupled with a Male of its'own Tribe. 
This Procefs from the Egg to the Fly, is by my 
late curious and learned Friend Mr. fames . Pe- 
fiver, F.R.S. made an Emblem of the Refur- 
rection: The Nympha, he obferves, feeds and 
grows to a certain degree of Perfection, as all 
Animals do; then fora time is’ laid up without 
Motion in a State of Death, ‘and appears at Jaft 
in its utmoft Perfection, with Wings. beautifully 
adorn’d with pompous Colours, and breathes only 
the purer Parts of the’ Air. 7 

The Leaves of Plants have alfo their Infects. 

The Silk-worm, for example, upon the Mul- 
berry; the Common White Butterfly, upon the Cab- 
bage and Plants of the fame Tribe: And the 
Bark and Wood of Trees have-alfo feveral Kinds 
of Beetles, which prey upon them, and -are large 

| enough 
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enough /to, be difcern’d without a Microfcope. 
There are yet other Kinds which are naturally 
difpofed to feed upon the Fruit of Trees, fuch 
as wevoften find in Apples, Pears, and Nuts; and 
the Roots of Trees are alfo the proper F ood 
for Worms of a different Race from thofe al- 
ready mentioned, fuch as are long, fcaly, and 
have many. Feet, by fome call’d Canker-worms, 
which, by devouring the Roots of Trees, caufe 
them to languifh for a time, and at length die ; 
and the very Pith of Plants is not fafe from 
Enemies of this fort: How often are the Carna- 
tions and other Flowers deftroy’d by little Worms 
which eat their Pith? — fe 2 
And all thefe, if I miftake not, have their 
Ichneumon Flies which feed upon them; and by 
the help of fine Zubes growing about them, con- 
-vey their Eggs into the Bodies of the Nympbe 
or Caterpillars, where they hatch as foon as the 
Caterpillars are laid up in Aurelia, and feed upon 
them till they are themfelves perfected, and make 
their way into the World: This I am fure of 
in many Cafes, as I have feen, when. that ex- 
cellent Lady the late curious Dutchefs of Beau- 
fort diverted. herfelf with enquiring into the Na- 
ture of Infects, that the Aurelie of feveral Months 
have brought only Ichneumon. Flies of difkerent 
Kinds: See Fig. II. Plate I..N° 1,2, 3. The 
firft is the Ichneumon Fly, bred upon the {mall 
green Caterpillar which feeds upon the red Sal- 
low; the fecond feeds upon that bred upon Bo- 
rage; and the third feeds upon the Jn/eé? common- 
_dy found upon Campion or Cockle: And it may be, 
thefe Injeéis, which feed upon others, are not 
without fome others of leffer Rank to feed up- 
on them likewife, and fo to Infinity; for that 
there are Beings fubfifting, which are not com- 
| monly 
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monly vifible, may be eafily demonttrated, if there 
is any Truth in a Microfcope. | 

A: Winter not long ago, during the moft fevere 
cold Weather, a Friend of mine was defirous to 
look into my Microfcope, and was fo impatient, 
‘that he would not allow me time enough to pro- 
vide any new Subjects for the Glafes, but con= 
tented himfelf with examining fome minute Parts 
of Plants which had lain between the {mall Glaf- 
fes for above fourteen Months: Among them he 
happen’d to pitch upon'a fmall Hair of the Leaf 
of the common Moufe-Ear, when on a fudden Ke 
difcover’d a living Creature of the figure of a — 
Beetle, in appearance an Inch in length, walking 
between the Glaffes. He was much furprized to 
find it fo perfeét in all its Parts, and gave me 
the Glaffes that I might obferve it, and delineate 
it-for him; which I did, and by Computation 
found it to be no more than one thoufand times 
- Tefs than the leaft Duft of Sand vifible to the naked 
Eye. I was then willing to try whether the 
Cold, which was feverely felt by us, was not to 
that minute Creature equal to the Degree of 
Warmth which hatches other In/efs of larger 
Size ; and for that end I held ‘the Glafs about 
a Yard diftance from a flow Fire, about the tenth 
Part of a Minute: That trifling Heat to us, was 
fo intenfe to it, that in that fhort {pace of time 
it was thereby burnt to death, and fhrivell’d to 4 
fourth Part of its former Size, and fcotch’d out 
of fhape. This brought to my Mind the Zy- 
Jett Mr. Ray mentions, which is hatch’d and 
dies in a Day; and alfo the fevetal Petiods of 
Life appointed to the feveral vifible Creatures 
upon Earth: And I could not help reflecting at 
the fame time, that as I found by the help of a 
Microfeope, that Quantity was only computed 
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to be great, or little, in proportion to what Ob- 
jects our Eyes are capable of feeing without the 
help of Glafes; fo 1 alfo imagined that Space 
was confined to our Underftanding by the fame 
Rule; and that the Life of that Creature which 
lives only one Day, is of the fame Lengh or Du- 
- yation to it, in proportion to itfelf, as the Term 
of an hundred Years is to Mankind ; that is, a- 
bout three Minutes of that Jv/ec?’s Life is equal 
to a Year with us; and the coldeft Air of the 
laft Winter, to the Injects I faw, was equal 
with the Summer’s Warmth to fuch Animals as 
then only came abroad: For the Heat which - 
kills this Jn/ecé, and was as a violent Fire to it, 
was hardly warm enough to be difcern’d by 
me. 
It is wonderful to confider the Finenefs of 
the feveral Parts of a Creature even fo minute 
as this, (for the Microfcope has difcover’d much 
{aller) how fmall muft the Organs of ‘its ~ 
~ Senfes be in proportion to its Body! The Eyes, 
perhaps, a thoufand times lels, and the other 
Parts anfwerable to them: May we not then 
reafonably conclude, that with fuch Eyes it is 
capable of difcerning other Bodies, which are as 
minute, and of as diftant Smallnefs to itfelf, as 
the fmalleft Creature capable of our Sight is to 
us? For I think it is plain that every Animal, as 
their Eyes are greater or fmaller, or of different 
make, have certain Bounds of Sight, beyond which 
they cannot fee without Help, fuch as the M- 
crofcope, Telefcope, Sc. 

But alas! How trifling an Object was the 
Infef# 1 have mention’d, in comparifon to thofe 
difcover’d by Mr. Lewenboeck, in a Quantity of 
Pepper-water, no bigger. than a Grain of Mil- 

Jet, in which he affirms to have feen above ten 
| thou- | 
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thoufand living Creatures; and fome .of his . 
Friends at the fame time witnefs to have feen 
thirty thoufand, and others above forty-five 
thoufand Creatures moving in that {mall Quan- 
tity of Water: Nay, they tell us, that becaufe 
they would be within compafs, they only rela- 
a half the Number that they believ’d they had — 
en, 

Now, from the greateft of the Numbers men- 
tion’d, it is inferr’d, that in a full Drop of Wa- 
ter, there will be eight Millions two hundred and 
eighty thoufand of thefe Aximalcula ; which, if 
their Smallnefs comes to be compared, a Grain of 
Sand broken into eight Millions of equal Parts, 
one of thofe Parts would not exceed the Bignefs 
of one of thofe In/eéis. 

Thefe Obfervations of Mr. Lewenboeck were 

not only confirm’d by the famous Mr. Hook, but 
were likewife improv’d by him: He tells us, that 
after he had difcover’d vaft multitudes of thofe 
Animalcula defcribed by Mr. Lewenboeck, he made 
ufe of other Lights and Glaffes’, and magnined 
them to a very confiderable Bignefs,; and that 
among them he difcovered many other Sorts much 
fmaller than thofe he firft faw, fome of which 
were fo very minute, that Millions of Millions 
of them might be contained in one Drop of Wa- 
ter. 
This indeed might exceed the Belief of tho 
who are not converfant with good Microfcopes ; 
but I am fatisfied,- whoever once underftands their 
Ufe, and makes trial of thofe made in our own 
Country by the late Mr. Mellen, or thofe of Mr. 
Wilfon and Mr. Stirrup, will not want any Argu- 
ment to convince them of the Truth of what 
is here related. 
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If then it is true, that there are Creatures 
of that exquifite Smallnefs here mention’d, and 
that thofe Creatures have Life and Motion, as 
it is evident they have, what muft we then think 
of their Mufcles, and other Parts, as Mr. Hook 
obferves? Certain it is (fays bé) that the Me- 
chanifm by which Nature performs the Muf- 
cular Motion, is exceeding fmall and curious ; 
and to the Performance of every Mufcular 
Motion in large Asimals, there are not fewer 
diftin@ Parts concern’d, than many Millions 
of Millions, which are vifible through a Micro- 
Bix et 

Mr. Lewenboeck has lately inform’d us, that 
upon a nice Examination of the nt, he finds: 
that it.is not wanting of any Part which is judged 
to be neceffary and conducive to the Life and 
Motion of the largeft Animals; and he farther 
adds, that the Filaments or little Threads which 
compofe thofe feveral Parts of the dv, are as 
large as thofe which do the fame Office in an Ox, 
or any Creature of the largeft Size, fomewhat like 
Silk, which, when it is firtt fpun by the Worm, 
is all of one Finenefs, but may be wove into the 
broadeft Sattin, as well as ferve to compote the 
narroweft Ribband; the one only taking a larger 
Quantity of thofe fine Parts than the other. And 
indeed, fo far as I have obferved, it 1s the fame © 
in Plants; the Oak, the Gourd, and the meaneft 
Mofs, are compofed of Principles of the fame 
Fineneis. 

‘This Account may fuffice to fhew us, that 
there are Beings fubfifting, which are not com- 
monly vifible ; and therefore it is eafy to con- 
ceive, that the moft gentle Air 1s capable of 
blowing them from place to place ; and, through - 

| | their 
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their extraprdinary Lightnefs, it is as readily 
inferr’d, that they may thus be convey’d by 
the Winds to us from the moft remote Quar- 
ters of the World; but more efpecially from the 
North-Eaft Parts, where the Cold is intenfe 
enough to give life to thefe {mall Creatures, 
‘and from whence there is not a Sea of a large 
Extent enough to deftroy them while they are 
pete over it: For it is my Opinion, that the 

apour which’ naturally arifes from the Sea, is 
much warmer than what generally is evaporated 
from the Earth, and confequently inconfiftent 
with the Life of thofe minute Creatures; but 
chiefly thofe Vapours which rife from the main 
Sea, where the Land, or Frefh-waters are leaft 
prevailing: And therefore, were thofe Infeécfs to 
be blown to us from the North-Weft Parts of A- 
merica, I fappofe the Length of the Sea they muft 
then pafs over, would kill them before they came 
to us; and perhaps is the reafon why the Winds 
from thence ‘are never known to blaft any of 
our Trees, and are always much warmer than 
the North-Ea/t Winds, which come over a_nar- 
rower Sea, which has many Rivers running into 
it. ‘The Orange-Tree in fuch particular manner 
delights in the warm Air of the Sea, that in the 
Inland Parts of J¢aly they will perifh by the Win- 
ter’s Cold, if they are not houfed; and yet fe- 
veral Degrees more Northerly, where they grow 
near the Sea, they flourifh and defy the moft 
rigorous Seafon, It is obfervable, that the main 
Sea of itfelf never freezeth, (as fome fay) not 
even under the Poles; but only in fuch Paces 
where vaft Rivers run into it, as in the Sound, 
and in Hud/on’s-Bay, where it is mix’d with Frefh- 
water, the Froft has.power over it. Itc feems 
reafonable to believe alfo, that the Vapour which 
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arifeth from the Sea, is deftructive to [n/eéts ; 
becaufe we find how much the Salt taken from 
the Sea-waters contributes to the Prefervation of 
Bodies from Putrefaftion, which, I think, is 
always attended with IJnfecis: And if the com- 
mon Salt of the Sea-water is fo great a Prefer- 
vative againft Injeéts and Putrefaction, | fee then 
no reafon why the Vapour arifing from the fame 
Fund of Water, fhould not partake of the fame 
Virtue. 

The Receipt to prevent Wheat from being 
{mutty (which is a Blight common to Corn) 
feems to confirm what ] have faid; and I think 
we cannot enough commend Colonel Plummer of 
Herifordfbire, that fo frankly communicated it, 
and fo generoufly publifhed it, for the common 
Good. Happy would it be’ forthe Nation, if 
every one would fo generoufly contribute towards 
its Welfare. 

The Receipt teaches us, firft to wafh the Wheat 
through three or four feveral Waters, ftirring it 
round each time with a large Stick backwards 
and forwards with great Force,-and with a Skim- 
mer each time take off all the light Wheat. When 
this is done, put your Wheat into a Ligour pre- 
pared in this manner : | 

Put into a large Tub, which hath a Tap, a 
fufficient Quantity of Water ; then put as much 
Salt into it, as, when ’tis well ftirr’d about, will , 
make an Ege fwim; then add as much more Salt 
as was before, and ftir it very well ; and to this 
put two or three Pounds of Allom beaten very 
fine, and ftir it about. 

This you are to ufe as you do your ordinary 
Brines, only you mutt let your Wheat fteep thirty 
or forty Hours, for lefs fignifies nothing ; tho’ 
the common Opinion is, that fteeping fo long ' 
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kills the Seed in the Wheat ; but Experience teaches 
the contrary. | 

You muft take your Wheat out the Night be- 
fore you fow it, and fift fome flack’d Lime on it, 
which ferves only to make it dry enough to fow. 
*Tis neceflary to add fome more Water to the 
Brine in a Week or ten Days time, as it waftes, 
and Salt proportionable to the Water, and about a 
Pound of Allom. 

Note, Many Farmers fteep their Wheat in 
Brine, yet have plenty of fmutty Wheat ; becaufe - 
they don’t make their Brine {trong enough, and 
take their Wheat out too foon. 

Note alfo, Many Farmers have fuffer’d greatly 
by fmutty Wheat, efpeciaily in a dear Year, when 
fuch Wheat will not fell for above five or fix 
Shillings a Bufhel; whereas that which is free 
from Smut, will fell for ten, eleven, or twelve 
Shillings ; and fuch {mutty Wheat being eaten 
chieAhy by the poorer People, and being unwhol- 


_ fome, occafions Sicknefs: Therefore for the Bene- 


fit of the Publick this is printed. 

From hence we may learn how much Salt con- 
tributes to the Deftruction of Jn/eéis, which oc- 
cafion the Smut upon Corn; and it is not un- 
likely, that fuch Smut, when it happens to, be 
found upon Corn, may caufe Sicknefs to fuch as 
eat of it: For I am very apt to believe, that the 
moft epidemical Diftempers Mankind is fubject 
to, proceed from poifonous Infects, which are. ei- 
ther eaten unregarded, or are fucked into the 
Stomach with the Breath ; as that worthy Gentle- 
man Mr. Balle fo curioufly obferves, in a Let- 
ter I have received from him, relating to infe¢ti- 
ous Diftempers; which I fhall annex to this Chap- 
ter, as it contains many Obfervations which may 
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help to explain and confirm what I fhall offer con- 
“eerning Blights. 

I have already taken notice, that every diftin¢ct 
Part of a Plant has its Infect which is naturally 
difpofed .to feed upon it, and thofe -all different 
from one another, as well in Shape as in Colour: 
It feems reafonable enough alfo, that every Injeé?, 
as it has a different kind of Food, is of a 
different Virtue, perhaps partaking not only of 
the Plants they feed upon, but of the Qualities 
of each diftinéé Part of thofe Plants which are 
their Food: For, as I have obferv’d, that every 
Plant has Channels peculiar to the Conveyance of 
its feveral Juices, fuch as thofe minute Pipes in 
the Wood, which admit only the rifing Va- 
pour from the Root; and thofe other larger Paf- 
fages between the inner Bark and the Wood, by 
which that Vapour returns when it is condenfed 
into a Water. And again, the different Sizes of 
thofe Veflels which make the Parenchyma of the 
feveral Barks, and refpectively receive from the 
falling Sap fuch Parts only as they are diftinétly 
made to imbibe, not to mention thofe other Vef- 
fels of different frame in the Leaves, Flowers, 
and Fruits of Plants, which can only admit of 
fuch Particles of Sap, as they are all feparately 
appoimted to receive: I fay, from thefe Obfer- 
vations it appears that every Part of a Plant 
has then its diftinét Virtue from the reft ; and fo 
‘the . Infeé?s feeding upon each refpective Part, 
muft then be of different Qualities from one 
another, and I conceive might be of greater Ufe 
in Medicine than the Plants themfelves, if they 
were once try’d; as the Cantharides, which are 
Infeéis that, I think, feed upon the Rofe-Tree 5 
the Alkermes, which are bred upon the Shrub- 
Ilex 5 and the Cochineal, which is an Infeé lately 

found 
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found in Carolina, to feed upon the Indian Fig, or 
Prickly-Pear , all which Creatures certainly con- 
tain the fineft Spirits of the Plants they feed 
on. 

Ihave often thought that it might be of fome 
ufe, if fuch Animals as are commonly bred for' 
the Food or Nourifhment of Mankind, were 
fometimes fed with particular Diet, fo as to al- 
ter the natural Viftue or Quality of their Flefh; 
and efpecially, if we were to practife upon fuch 
as are frequently ufed in Medicine. The 
Thrufbes in Italy, which at one time of the Year 
feed upon Myrtle-Berries, have then the Flavour 
of Myrile in their Flefh, and confequently fome 
of its Virtue at the fame time. So I doubt not 
but Szails (which differ fo much from what I 
call Jnfeés, that they will eat of almoft any ' 
Plant) may be made to alter their Virtues, by 
feeding them upon fome particular fort of 
Plant which we have a mind to extract any 
certain Virtue from; but this I leave to be bet- 
ter confidered by thofe whofe proper Bufinefs it 
is. 
Infeéts infe€&t Plants feveral ways, befides actual- 
ly devouring them; as for example, the Peach- 
Trees, which fo frequently have their Leaves 
curl’d up in the Spring, and are at that time co- 
ver'd with a kind of Honey-Dew, are then gene- 
rally attended with great numbers of Ants, 
which refort to them; but it is not from the 
Anis, as is commonly imagined, that this fhrivel- 
ling of the Leaves proceed; the Ants rather help 
the Tree than injure it; they come thither to 
feed upon certain little Infec?s which harbour on 
the back of the Leaves, wounding the parenchy- 
mous Parts of them, from whence they fuck the 
Juices of the Plant; and by that frequent wound- 
| ing 
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ing, caufes fo many E/cars, that the Leaves can-~ 
not avoid curling and becoming gummy. The 
Infefts 1 mention may be eafily difcern’d with- 
out Glaffes; but being magnified with a common 
Microfcope, appear as large as the third Figure 
of the firft Plate. Plum-irees are fometimes di- 
{temper’d in the fame manner with In/ecis, fome- 
what like thofe upon the Leaves of the Peach- 
free, and the Bark of the tender Shoots of both 
thofe Trees is frequently pinched by other {mall 
Infeéts ; one of which I have cut out of it, and 
magnified, as in the fourth Figure, Plate I. Its 
Back was covered with Briftles, which grew the 
contrary way to thofe commonly found in the other 
Animals. Befides thefe, fome Peach-trees, and 
the Almond-tree, have their Leaves frequently 
blifter’d and turn’d red, without any Appear. 
ance of Jnfeéts,; but if we examine them with a 
good Microfcope, we may eafily perceive the Pa- 
renchyma of them to be filld with little white 
Worms; which, according to the Nature of other 
Infeffs, would in time come to have Wings. | 
Thefe Infeéfs, thus invading the young Shoots, 
will certainly deftroy the Trees, if they are not 
carefully pruned off as foon as they appear; as 
I conftantly do whenever I fee them: And Iam 
informed from a Perfon of Honour, that to pre- 
vent the Infults of thefe, or any other Ju/ec7s, 
he has known it praétifed to bore a Hole with 
a {mall Gimlet, floping downwards through the 


Bark, fo as to reach the Wood of the Tree; — 


and pouring into it fome Quick-/ilver, about half an 
Ounce, or more, according to the Bignefs of the 
Tree, and ftopping it up, the Ju/ecés then har- 
bouring upon it will infallibly be deftroyed: But 


if the Mercury reach the Pith, the Tree will be | 


endanger’d: And I cannot chufe but be of his 
“ee | : Opinion, 
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Opinion, altho’ I have not made the Experiment; 
becaufe I have been witnefs of the Effect that 
Crude Mercury has upon Worms in human Bodies; 
which anfwers to what my Author has faid of 
its Operation upon the like kind of Creatures 
‘in Trees: And if then, by putting Mercury in 
one Part of a Tree, the whole is fo affected by 
it, as to deftroy the Jnfects feeding even upon its 
moft remote Parts, I think there will be no oc- 
cafion to difpute the Circulation of Sap in Plants: 
But the In/eéts which prey upon the Juices of the 
Oak, and have their proper Matrices, or Beds 
for hatching in, upon the feveral Parts of that 
Tree; yet preduce other Effects than what I have 
hitherto mentioned. The Oak-berries, which we 
find in May and une upon the Leaves, and fome- 
times upon the Strings of Male-bloffoms or Cat- 
kins, are occafion’d by a kind of Fy, not much 
unlike a Flying-Ant, which bites the moft fpungy 
or parenchymous Part of the Leaf, or the tender 
Part of the Catkins, and lays its Ege in the Wound ; 
which, perhaps, by virtue of fome Juice which 
the Jn/eé leaves at the fame time, inclines the 
wounded Parts of the Tree to grow over the 
Ege, fo as to enclofe it entirely, and make it 
fwell till it is hatch’d, and grown big and ftrong 
enough to eat its way out. I have feen of thefe 
Oak-berries as big as large Peas ; and when they 
are at their full growth, are fometimes, if 
they be expofed to the Suz, of a brownifh red Co- 
Jour. | 
There is another kind of Infeé, which attacks 
the more rough Part; fuch as the Bark that en- 
clofes the Bole near the Root of the Oak: The 
Egos of this are fhut up ina kind of Berry, 
fomewhat lefs than the former, but of a moft 
beautiful red Colour. They are commonly to be 
Bee ’ found 
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found in May, as I have obferved in many Places 
in Richmond-Park. Befides thefe, the Oak-apples 
proceed from other Wounds made by In/eéis of 
a different kind, in the Bark of the tender 
Twigs, in which they lay many Eggs, that turn 
afterwards to Worms, as I have often feen. Thefe, 
which .they call 4pples, no more than the Qak- 
berries, are Fruits naturally defign’d by Nature 
for the Tree ; but in the manner I relate, are pro- 
duced by accident, where the feveral Jn/eéts hap- 
pen to light. 
~ Yt would be tirefome to relate all the feveral 
ways that Plants are attack’d by Infefs; and in- 
deed would be needlefs to do it, if I was capable; 
feeing that fo far as we yet know concerning 
thefe things, two or three general Remedies put 
in ufe againft thofe Creatures, will fuffice to 
hinder them from making any confiderable Pro- 
crefs. The Matraffes of Straw, which I have 
already mention’d, are good Guards againit the 
Eafierly Winds to fhelter Wall-fruit ; and a good 
Fence of Timber-trees to the Eaft of our Orch- 
ard, will contribute to preferve our Standards 
from the Caterpillers,; which, if they fhould hap- 
pen to come, may be deftroy’d by the Smoke of 
wet Straw or Weeds. And in cafe our Peach- 
trees, and fuch-like kinds of Fruit, fhould be 
unfortunate enough to be invaded by thofe {malF — 
Infefts 1 have defcribed, the Pruning off thofe 
Leaves or Twigs, as I have already hinted, is a 
fure way to free us from them; as I doubt not — 
would be the Ufe of Quick-filver, as I have di- 
rected. In the Time of the great Plague in Lon- 
don, it was propofed to have large quantities 
of Onions expofed in Boats upon the Thames, 
which were to have been continually bruifed, - 
chopped, and moved about ; which it was imagin’d 
would 
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would abate the Infection, fuppofing the Plague 
to proceed from innumerable Armies of minute 
unwholfome Jnfeés, which were then floating in 
the Air, and drawn in with the Breath: If this 
Propofal could have had the defired Effect, then 
I think we might, by the fame Rule, deftroy 
the Jnfeéts upon Trees, by wafhing the Leaves 
with Water wherein Onions had. been. bruifed 
and fteep’d, or by laying fome bruifed Onions 
under our Trees that are the moft affaulted by Jx- 
fects. 

There remains yet one thing relating to Jn- 
feéts, and their manner of infecting of Plants, 
which is fo curious, and I believe fo little known, 
that I cannot well avoid mentioning it; and that 
is, concerning the Folium-ambulans, or Wealking- 
leaf: Two Kinds of it I have dilineated, Fig. IV. 
and V. in the Firft Plate, from the Infects them- 
felves, in the Cabinets of the excellently learned 
Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. of the late indefatigable 
and curious Naturalift, Mr. Fames Petiver, and 
in thofe celebrated Collections of Curiofity in Hol- 
land, belonging to the famous Mr. Vincent of 
Harlem, and Dr. Frederic Ruyfb of Amfterdam 5 
all thefe Gentlemen are fhining Ornaments of our 
Royal Soctety. : i 

Both the wonderful Jn/ecis I mention, are 
brought us from Amboyna, where there are many 
different Species of them, and, as 1 am inform’d, 
are produced in the following manner: The 
Infef#, when it has found its proper Tree of 
Nourifhment, lays its Eggs feparately in the 
Buds of it, which hatch when the Buds begin 
to fhoot; the Jn/eé then is nourifhed by the 
Juices of the Tree, and grows together with 
the Leaves, till all its Body is perfected ; and at 
the Fall of the Leaf, drops from, the Tree mi 
| tne 


* 
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the Leaves growing to its Body like Wings, 
and then walks about; this is not common e- 
nough with us to be eafily believed, and what I 
fhould not have ventured to mention in this 
place, if the Injeéts themfclves were not to be 
met with in the curious Cabinets of our own 
Country. rs 

What I account the moft curious Point be- 
longing to this Relation, is, That the Sap of any 
Tree fhould be fo naturally adapted to maintain 
at once both Vegetable and Animal Lite; and by 
that means to unite the Parts of two Beings, fo — 
diftinét from one another, as Plants and Animals, 
and circulate the fame Juices equally in the Vel- 
fels of both. Indeed we have Inftances enough 
to fhew us how neceflary the Juices of Plants are 
to the breeding up of fome In/eéfs ; and even to 
confirm that fome kinds of Jn/eéés cannot be 
brought to live, without their Eggs are properly 
lodg’d in, and entirely invelop’d with fome cer- 
tain Parts of Plants; as thofe [nfeéts, for example, 
which Nature has.allotted for the Leaves of the 
Oak, and which make the Oak-berriess but that. 
a Leaf of a Plant fhould fo unite itfelf with an — 
Infeét, as to make one diftinct living Body, is — 
wonderful. | 

The curious Mr. Vincent, above-mention’d, once 
fhew’d me the Picture of a Branch of the Tree — 
which the Infeé, Fig. TV. grew upon; in which 
was painted thefe ftrange Creatures of feveral Sizes, 
adhering to the Tree in the manner I have related. 
The Head and fmall Parts of the Legs were of a 
light-brown Colour; and the Wings and other 
Parts were of the Colour of the common Bay- 
leaf ; which Colours the Jn/ecé retains, even after it 
has been dead feveral Years. 

! Fhe - 
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The other of this kind, Fig. V. has Wings, of 
the figure and fize of the Leaves of the Spani/h 
Broad-leav'd Myrtle 5 but all its: Parts, when I faw 
it, were of a Feuillemort Colour. 

Now, as~every Plant growing upon the Land 
is fubjeét to be infected by Injecis, fo the Plants 
of the Waters are alfo annoy’d by living Crea- 
tures that prey upon them. All forts of Guats 
lay their Eges upon the Waters; and fo -foon 
as they are hatch’d, and poffefs that degree of | 
Life anfwerable to Caterpillars, we fee them frifk- 
ing about in the Water for a time, commonly 
making their Motions in the figure of an S. 
 Thefe Nympbhe, like Land-Injects, lay themfelves 
_ up at their appointed Time, and from that State 
refufcitate and fy away in Groops. Thefe Kinds 
are bred in ftagnated Water, about Fuly. The 
Boat-Flies, as they call them, and feveral Kinds 
of Water-Infects, all have their refpective Plants 
to feed on, and breed upon them (fo far as I~ 
yet find) fomewhat after the manner of Land- 
Infeéts : It would take too much time to relate 
the feveral Particularities found in fome of them, 
contrary to other living Creatures, or to defcribe 
their feveral various Forms, which would be of lit- 
tle ufe to my prefent Purpofe ; I fhall therefore now 
fubmit thefe Obfervations concerning Blights, to the 
Cenfure of my Reader, and conclude with that cu- 
rious Letter relating to Plagues, and other epidemi- 


cal Diftempers. 


To 
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To Mr. Brapusty, &c. 


SDR 


PON difcourfing with you fome time fince 
about Blights upon Trees, you feem’d to be 
of opinion that. they were the Effect of Jnjects 
brought in vaft Armies by the Haflerly Winds, — 
and by lodging upon the Plants proper for theit 
Nourifbment, they there produced that Diftemper 
which is call’d a Blight or Blaft. 3 
You was then defirous of what Obfervations 
I had made concerning peftilential Diftempers fub- 
ject to Mankind, which I believed to proceed 
from the fame Caufe that produced Blights, 1. e. 
from Infefis; I have therefore, in anfwer to 
your Requeft, endeavour’d to recollect what I 
have from time to time obferved relating to that 
Cafe. 
To pretend to give a natural Reafon for 
Plagues or Peftilences that happen in the World, 


- may be thought by fome to enter too far into the 


Secrets of the Almighty. Plagues, as commonly 
areued, proceeding from, or being the imme- 
diate Finger of God, without the Concurrence of 
Nature; that they are fent down from him im- 
mediately for the Punifhment of finful Nations, 
as in feveral Cafes mentioned in Holy-Writ ; and 
doubtlefs fuch Judgments on Criminals muft have 
often been, and may yet be to the End of the” 
World. 


‘ 


But 
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But however, the All-wife God, it may be faid, 
{eldom in any thing acts contrary to thofe Laws 
of Nature which he has inftituted; rarely work- 
ing by Violence, what may be done by natural 
Means: So that in this cafe, fetting afide Mi- 
racles, and what the Ad/mighty can do, if he pleafeth, 
by his own Power, my Endeavours will-.be to 
find out by what natural Means Providence may 
work to bring that terrible Judgment of Plague or 
Peftilence upon any Country. ree eon 

It is the common received Opinion, that the 
Plague proceeds: from an Infe&tion in the. Air ; 
and fo undoubtedly it does: But then it will be 
afked, Why the Air- is not. at all times thus in- 
fected ? | | 

Some will have it, from Steams or Vapours ari- 

fing from fome: poifonous Minerals at certain bad 
seafons; which being by us taken into our Bodies 
with the Air, ferments and corrupts the Humours 
of the Blood, and our moft delicate Parts, and 
at length extinguifheth that vital Fire in which our 
Life confitts. 
_ But this can hardly be the true Caufe; fince 
few Minerals have fuch mortal Steams conftantly 
iffuing from them, but at fome times only ; unlels 
it be in the Grotto del Cane, at Baia near Naples, and 
fome other Places of the like kind. 

This Grotto is a Hole dug into a Bank near the 
Lake @ Averno, whofe Water is warm, continu- 
ally bubbling or boiling up: This Lake is cover’d 
with a green Scum, and never freezes, lying. 
not far from the famous Swifo Terra, where much 
Brimftone is made, and where Smoke iffues out of 
the Ground in many Places. The Entrance of 
the Grotto is hardly wider than a common Door, 
and not high enough to admit a tall Man with- 
out ftooping, growing narrower towards a Point, 
Parr If. R a few 


~ 
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a few Yaids diftant from the Mouth: At the 
Bottom. *tis very wet, almoft ftanding Water, 
“with Stones lying in it; and the Sides are alfo 
moift about a Foot or two in a ftrait Line above 
‘the Bottom, which is as high as the Steam rifes, 
and is: known by putting in a lighted Torch into 
‘the Grotto, and lowering it by degrees, till the 
Flame comes below the Top of the Steam, and 
then goes out. The Torch thus extinguifh’d, the 
Smoak which. 1s then below the Steam, cannot rife 


abové it, but flowly fteals out of the Mouth of 


‘the Grotto; and then afcending, is difperfed. No- 
thing will burn in this Steam, nor any Creature 
either of the Land or Water live in it longer than 
it can hold its Breath ; not even an Infeé?, as I 
have experienced. : 


I ventured to put my Mouth below the Sur- 


face of this fuffocating Steam, and fucking in a 
little of it, I found it of a very ftrong Scent, 
fomewhat like Sal Armoniac. It feem’d to me, 
after two or three Trials, that it was the moft 
like Sucking for Breath in a Vacuum ; it wanted 
that Subftance which we find in common Air, 
and is fo neceflary to maintain Life in any Crea- 
ture. | | 

The common Trial fhewn to Strangers, is to 


tie the Legs of a Dog, and lay him on the Ground — 
where this Sieam rifes; he immediately falls into — 
‘Convulfions, fets his Eyes, and ftrugegles in the — 


fame manner as I have feen Creatures do in the 


Air Pump, when the Air is exhaufted. The Dog, 


when he is void of motion, is quickly drawn out 


of the Grotto, fome few Paces to the Side of the 
Lake, and his Nofe and Mouth thruft in and rubb’d 


in the Mud and Water, by which means he foon be- : 


- a 


‘gins to recover, and in a little time is fo well, that — 


he returns home with his Matter. 


‘The | 
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The Man who fhewed us the Grotto, when he 
faw that I was going to put my Head into the 
Steam, protefted againft it; and when he could 
not prevail, went away: But I told him,. if I 
fuffer’d as the Dog had done, he fhould make ufe 
of the fame Remedys and recover me in like man- 
mer. But I foon fatisfy’d my Curiofity,. without 
receiving any Harm. 

Somewhat like this, is what I fuppofe are 
call’d Damps in Mines, in Britain and other Places ; 
which come only at times, and are not lafting: 
Thefe Damps, when they rife, will not fuffer any 
Light to burn, and foon fuffocate the Workmen, 
and kill them, if they are not prefently drawn 
up into the open Air. No other Means has yet 
been difcover’d to recover them after fuch Acci- 
dents, excepting a frefh Zurf be cut, and laid to 
their Mouths; which perhaps may be for the 
fame reafon that the Mud being apply’d to the 
Nofe of the Dog, recovers him after he is drawn 
out of the Grotto. 

Upon. the Town-Walls of Tal ae and in 
other Places of Tu/cany, they have Holes made 
like large Ovens for the Prefervation of Corn. 
-Thefe Confervatories are brick’d within-fide, and 
coil’d round with Wi/ps or Cables of Straw: On 
their Tops, which are level with the Surface of 
the Earth, are placed large Stones, with a Hole 
cut in each of them, big enough to admit Men 
and Bafkets to go downs Thefe Places, when 
they are fill’d with Corn, are clofely ftopp’d with 
Stone-covers, and Earth flung over them; but 
hither, fuch Corn only is brought, asis infefted 
-with Weevels or Ferments, beyond the Cure of 
turning-them ; when, by the help of this Method, 
all living Creatures in it are deftroy’d, and the 
moft violent Ferment -it can be fubject to, is 


R 2 {topp’d, 
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ftopp’d, the Corn is taken out, and return’d to the 
Magazines. In Sicily, Barbary, and I think in all 
other hot Countries, this is the only way made 
ufe of to preferve their Corn from fpoiling by 
thefe Accidents; which it is never fafe from, after 
it is thrafh’d, till it is ufed « And I fuppofe thefe 
Confervatories would have the fame Effect upon all 
other Seeds or Grain. 
>Tis remarkable, that in and about Gewoa, 
where vaft quantities of Corn are laid up, they 
have none of thofe Places for curing their di- 
ftemper’d Corn, but are often conftrained to fend 
it to Pifa, to be thus brought to itfelf, there be- 
ing no’ Earth near Genoa that will produce that 
Effect. | 
In my Time, one of thefe Confervatories being 
empty, was left open, where fome Frenchmen 
were playing at Bowls; and one of the Bowls fall- 
ing into it, one of the Company was let down 
with Ropes to fetch it up, but he was no fooner 
down but he was fuffocated to death; and one of 
his Companions, who endeavoured to get him 
out, was fo fenfibly touch’d with the noifome Va- 
pour of the Place, that before he could get half 
way, he was forced to return: But this was acci- 
dental, and I fuppofe was fomewhat like the 
Damps in Mines, which I have already taken no- 
tice of. aa fk 3 
The poifonous Vapours 1 have here mention’d, 
are plainly more deftruCtive to Animal Life, than 
any others that have been known; in that they 
a& much quicker upon the Spirits of Animal 
Bodies, than thofe which are faid to occafion the 
Plague or other peftilential Diflempers: And ‘there — 
is this difference likewife between them, that a 
Body poifon’d by the firft, will not communicate — 
that Poifon to another, as People. infected by that 
| | Vapour 
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Vapour which caufeth the Plague are known to do ; 
therefore I think it is plain, that the moft naufeous 
Vapour of itfelf will not caufe any Di/femper that 
is epidemical. | 4 

It feems then, that the Plague proceeds from 
foe other Caufe; and that I fuppofe to be Jn- 
fecis, of that extraordinary Smallnefs, that they 
are not to be difcerned by the naked Eyes; 
they are fo light, that they float in the 4r, and 
fo are fuck’d in with the Breath. Such In/eé?s 
not being among us commonly, but only when 
they are either brought to us from fome re- 
mote Place by the Wind, or hatch’d or nourifh’d 
by fome Intemperance of Air, or from poifon- 
ous Vapours arifing from Bogs, Ponds, Ditches, 
or fome fuch unwholfome Funds of ftagnating 
Water. 

Thefe Jnfeéfs are various, according to the 
Nature of the Water or Air they are bred in; 
their Eges being firft laid by fome flying Ani- 
mals, which are then hatch’d, and paffing thro’? 
the feveral Changes common to dn/eéfs, at length 
take wing ; and being drawn in with the Breath, 
may perhaps be either kill’d in our Bodies, and 
caufe a violent Ferment in the Fwices; or elie 
finding proper Nourifhment, they breed in the 
Lungs, Stomach, or other Parts within us, and 
probably may occafion thofe Biles and Breakings 
out in the tender Parts of the Body, that are call- 
ed Plague-fores, , , 

But thete Infeéts are fome of them fo extremely 
{mall, that they are only capable of being dif~ 
cern’d with good Muicrofcopes ; and when they are 
wing’d, and fo quite perfected, may perhaps in 
Swarms be carried from one Country to another 
by the Wind. It is Jneé?s of feveral Kinds and 
Colour, which caufe the Surface of Waters to 


mn 3 appear 
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appear fometimes green, red, or black ; which laft 
Colour in Water, is obferv’d by the Herdfmen to 
poifon the Cactle that drink of it; and they fay, 
caufeth the Murrain, which is the Plague in Cattle, 
and is ‘very infectious. 

“Tt has been obferved, that Plagues, and the 
moft centagious Diftempers, have commonly hap- 
pen’d in thofe Years, when the Eaflerly Winds 
have more than ordinarily prevailed in the Spring 
and Summer Seafons ; then the Air comes to be in- 
feéted, and rarely or never at other times. Thefe 
Winds we fee bring Caterpillars, and many diffe- 
rent Infeéts and Flies, which meeting with Places 
fitly adapted to nourifh them, they are there 


, brought to their wing’d State ; which I conceive 


is the fame in the invifible Animals as in the 
vifible ; nor indeed is any Part of the Earth or 
Waters, and it may be, the pure Air itfelf, free 
from the Seeds of Life: Nothing is out of Mo- 
tion, or can be void of it, fetting forth the Glo- 


ry, and infinite Power, and Wifdom, of the Crea- 


tor; from whence thefe infinite Productions pro- 
ceed, fome for one Ufe, fome for another. What 
we call the bad, are thofe, which at unfeafonable | 
Times invade by Swarms the Bodies of living 
Creatures, to whom they are deftructive, and 
caufe the Murrain, Rot, and fuch-like mortal 

Difeafes. : oe 
Again, that the Plague proceeds from living 
Creatures brought by the Eafterly Winds, feems 
probable ; for that fuch Peftilences are moft ma- 
lignant in the Summer, after the Haft Winds of 
the Spring have blown; which pafling over the 
greateft Continent of the Earth, bring thefe Jv- 
feéts with ic: But the contrary Effect have the ¥ 
Weft Winds, which come to us over the vaft At- 
lantick Ocean, attended with great Rains. Thefe 
| 3 _ laft 
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Jatt Winds cure the Plague (it may be) by car- 
rying back the Remainder of thofe peffiferous 
Infeits which yet furvive, to the Country from 
whence they came: And Frof and Snow likewife 
{top the Infection, perhaps by killing them, or 
laying them to fleep till the next Seafon,. when 
they may be either brought back again by the 
Eajterly Winds, or be enliven’d, or frefh Swarms 
hatch’d by the Temperature of Air fuitable to 
them. wig ye? 
I have not yet found that any Winds, except 
the La/t Winds, fach as pais over Tartary, bring 
any Infe¢tion with them; nor have -IJ ever, heard 
of peftilential Diftempers, 1 any Part of the 
World, unlefs in fuch Places only where the Zar- 
tarian Winds reach; Tartary being a Country. full 
of Woods, Bogs, and Fens, it feems the moft 
capable of producing thofe Creatures in. abun- 
dance, which may be carry’d by the Wind to cer- 
tain Places in fearch after their Food, as are Locujis, 
and fome certain Birds, which are known, to pafs 
from one Country to another. : 

Diodorus Siculus, in his Hiftorical. Library, 
Book XII. p. 286, faith, ‘* The Plague broke out 
“© afrefh at Athens, when they had been but lately 
“< freed from that Contagion: It raged with that 
§* Violence, that they loft four thoufand Foot- 
<¢ Soldiers, and four hundred Horfe, and of o- 
‘¢ thers, Freemen and Servants, above ten thou- 
6 fand. And- now, becaufe. the Courfe of the 
‘© Hiftory may require a Declaration of the Caufes 
‘* of this violent Diffemper ; it 1s neceffary in this 
** place to fet them forth: | 

<< Abundance of Rain had fallen in the Wm- 
‘© ter, by reafon whereof the Earth being over- 
— * wet, (efpecially in low and hollow Grounds) 

* the Water lay in the ftanding Pools, which 
R 4 ** corrupting 
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“ corrupting and. putrifying by the Heat of the 
“© Summer, thence proceeded a Mift of grofs 
© ftinking Vapour which corrupted the Air; and 
<¢ Befides, the Want of good Food much advan- 
«© oéd the Progrefs of the Dileafe; for the Year 
‘© béfore, the Fruits, by too much Rain, were 
*¢ criide and unwholfome. 
- « There was likewife a third Caufe of this 
‘ Diftemper, which was this: The Etefian Winds 
“© ( qwhich I take to be the Maiftrali, or North- 
‘© Weft Winds) blew not this Summer, by whofe 
<* gentle Breezes, the violent Heat of the Air was 
“© ufed to be allay’d at other times fo that the 
<¢ Tfeat béing now more exceflive, and the dir as 
it were inflamed, Men’s Bodies wanting the 
ufual Refrefhient, contracted an evil. Habit, 
‘from. whence  arofe burning Diftempers; and 
thence it was that many feized with this Difeafe, 
<< -eaft themfelves into Pits and Wells.” 
- I was not in England in 1666, when the Plague 
raged in London, but I have heard from fome 
of thofe that were then in the City, that the 
Summer was fo dry, that hardly» any Rains fell 
until November; which Drought muft be oc-_ 
cafion’d by an unufual Frequency of Lajlerly 
Winds. A iy b 
Experience fhews us how much Jn/ects delight 
in ftinking Places, and that they incréafe much 
fafter in uncleanly Cities, fuch as London was 
formerly, than in cleaner Places: But the City 
of London having’ been for the moft part burnt 
the Year after the Peftilence, its Streets were 
enlarged, many Drains were made, and good . 
Laws were put in execution for keeping the 
City clean; and it has not had any Plague ever 
fince. | 


It 
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~ It is remarkable, that when the Plague reigned 
in Loudon, Bucklers-Bury, which {tood in the very 
Heart of the City, was free from that Diftemper : 
The Reafon given for it is, that it was chiefly in- 
habited by Druggijts and Apothecaries, the Scent of 
whofe Drugs kept away the Infection; which, ac- 
cording to my Notion, were fo unnatural to the 
peftilential Jn/ec?s, that they were kill’d or driven 
away by the itrong Smell of fome fort of Drugs. 
The Smell of Rue, and the Smoke of Tobaeco, 
were -prefcribed as Remedies againft the Infection 5 
but efpecially Zar and Pitch Brrrels: And I have 
been informed by a Perfon of Credit, that the 
People of Lime-Houje were not affected by it, nor 
fome of the Docks, perhaps for the fame Rea- 
fon. So alfo the Ufe of Sea-coal may now be 
one Means to prevent the Plague in London. 

The People of Leghorn obferve, that at the 
End of every Eighteen Years they are fubject to 
an epidemcal Diftemper, which, if it be not the 
Plague, is hardly to be diftinguifhed from it. I 
was there in two of thofe Years , the fecond was 
in the Year 1685, and was much worfe than the 
firtt: It began about the Beginning of Summer, 

with frequent Hafferly Winds, (fuch as are not 
ufual ) continuing to blow almoft without Inter- 
miffion till towards Winter ; much as Diodorus Si- 
culus detcribes the Year to have been when the 
great Plague was at Athens: We wanted that Sum- 
mer our Maiftrali or North-Weft Winds as we ufed 
to have; which are the Zrade-Winds in all the hot 
Countries of the World, following the Courfe of 
the Sun. About Nine or Ten in the Morning, 
_thefe Winds begin to blow, and laft till Sun-fet ; 
when foon follow the Winds from the Shore, which 
“blow till the next Day about Nine; and then the 

Trade-Wind retakes its Courfe, i 
1é 
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The firft Infection began in Houfes near the- 
Walls. of the Town tothe Landward, from 


whence the Eat Wind blew, and by degrees _ 


crept towards the Sea; but the Infection did _ 
not touch fuch Places, which were inhabited by 
Merchants and Shop-keepers, who dealt in Salt and 
pickled Fifh, Pitch, Tar, and fuch-like Commodi- 
ties, | | 

To the Northward of the. Town, towards the 
Sea-Shore, lay very boggy, ftinking Ground, Thefe 
Marfbes commonly about Autumn caufe Agues 
and Fevers; which may be from vaft Swarms of 
invifible unwholfome Jn/eéts which rife from thence 
at that Seafon, but of a different Poi/on from thofe 
which-caufe the Plague. So the like Places about 
Civita-Vecchia, Scanderoon, and 1 may mention 
the Ifle of Sheppy likewile, feem to caufe Agues. 
And it 1s obfervable, that from the Mouth of the 
River Magra, which divides Tu/cany from Liga- 
via, along the Sea-Coaft of Italy, as far as Terra- 
cina, is very unhealthy, and fubject to deves and — 
 peftilential Fevers, being marjhy Ground, 

We may alfo obferve, that in Turky, Eg ypt, and 
Barbary, when the Plague rages, the Franks, the 
Englifh, 8c. are feldom infected with it; which 
feems to confirm my Opinion, that this Sicknefs - 
"proceeds fram Infeéts, who having their certain 
natural Nourifhments refpectively appointed them, 
do not in thofe Places infect Strangers, who-have — 
different ways of eating and living from the Na- 
tives, and are of a contrary Nature of Body. It 


would be well worth Enquiry, if the People of — 
thofe. Nations, that were in ftrange Countries in — 


the Times of Peftilence, were alfo free from Jn- — 
fection. | a 
King Charles 11. when he was told of the Sick- 
nefs at Leghorn, faid it mult have been occafioned ~ 
by the new Fortifications. which were then building 
: hs ae A 
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in thofe “marfhy Places. And it is very rational 
to believe, that turning up thofe unwholfome 
Muds, and expofing them to the Sux, did much 
increafe the Diftemper, by infecting the dir, and 
filling it with greater Supplies of poifonous Jy- 
fects. | 

I cannot help taking notice likewife of the 
raging Diftemper which was among the Cows 
about London fixteen or eighteen Years ago: It was 
fo violent and infe¢tious, that if ove had ‘it, all o- 
thers that came within fcent of her, or even eat 
where fhe grazed, was furely infected: I feized 
their Heads, and was attended with Running at the 
Nofe, and avery naufeous Breath, which killed 
them inthree or four Days. “The Herd/men would 
not allow it to be the Murrain, nor could give any 
Account from whence it did proceed, or could find 
out any Remedy againft it: They only tell us, 
the unufual dry Swmmer, and the continued Laf 
Winds, were the occafion of it. This Di/femper 
had been for two or three Years before it came 
to us in Lombardy, Holland, and Hamburgh, to 
the Lofs almoft of all their Cattle. The States of 
Holland caufed a Medicine to be publifhed for the 
Good of thofe who had their Cattle thus diftem- 
per’d ; but having been try’d here, *twould not 
cure one in feven, but rather increafed the Infec#i- 
on, by keeping the diftemper’d Cattle longer alive 
(by fome Days) than they would have been -with- 
out it. ’Tis remarkable, that no Owen had this 
Diftemper, but only Milch Cows, which were 
more tender than the Males. The Herd/men, to 
keep their Cattle from the Infection, let them 
blood in the Tail, and rubb’d their Nofes and 
Chops with Zar; and when any happen’d to die 
of it, they were burnt, and buried deep under 
Ground. It began at Jflington, f{preading itfelt 
ever many Places in Middlefex and in Effex ; se 

di 
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did not reach fo far Weflward from London as 
twenty Miles. 

The moft general Opinion concerning the 
Caute. of this Diflemper, was, that the Cattle 
were firft infected by drinking fome unwhol- 
fome ftanding Water, where *tis probable fome 
poifonous Ju/ects were lodged and bred, the Sum- 
mer having. been extremely dry, attended almoft 
conftantly with Eafterly Winds, the Grafs almott 


burnt up, and the Herbs of the Gardens almoft — 


deftroy’d by Jnfeés ; but fuch as they were, (un- 
fit for Table-ufe) were given to the Cattle. There 
was likewife fo great want of Water, that many 
were forced to drive their Cows five or fix Miles 
to it. 


by the States of Holland, was compofed of moft, 
if not all the Drugs, ufed in the moft ferviceable 


Medicines that were made ule of againft the — 
Plague among Men; moft of which Ingredients — 
we know to be mortal to Jn/ects, as ftrong- — 
fcented Roots and Herbs ; but above all, Avoma- _ 
tick Gums and Saps of Plants, as Rue, Garlick, — 
Pitch, Tar, Frankincenfe, and Olibanum, but I 


believe, before all others, Extractions from the 


Cedar, nothing preferving Bodies from Worms 
better than that. Thefe Ingredients are much ~ 
ufed in France and Italy, to prevent or deftroy — 


Infection, by burning them, and fmoaking fuch 


Bodies, Letters; or any other Things as ‘are ~ 
brought from infected Places, after they have — 
made Quxarentine, and are not fuffered to come — 
on Shore till. they haye undergone this Opera- — 


tion e . 


It: is not againft Experience, that Jn/e&s.can— 
live ‘and increafe in Animal Bodies: How often — 


The Eleéuary, publifl’d upon this Occafion ; 


oe 


do we find Men, Women, and Children trou-— 


bled 
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bled with Worms? What Varieties of thofe Zy- 
jeéis are often voided by them? And how fhould 
that be, if they were not either fuck’d into the 
Stomach with the Breath; or taken into it with. 
fome unwholfome Food? For they cannot breed 
in fuch Bodies from nothing, without either their 
Eggs, or themfelves are brought thither by 
fome Accident. For if they were the natural. 
Produce of Animal Bodies, they would then be 
alike common to all, which we know they are 
not. 

I have been inform’d, that in the Year 1714, 
when this Mortality among the Cows was at its 
height, that towards the End of the Summer, 
fome Farmers bought in frefh Cattle, and turn- 
ing them into the fame Fields where many Cows 
had died before, they took the Infection, and died 
likewite: But the following Spring thofe Fields 
were void of Infection, and the Cows that were 
put into them did very well ; but what were then 
put into the Cow-Houjes, where the fick Cows had 
been the Year before, were feized with the Di- 
flemper, and died; which feems to inform us, 
that it was the Effect of Jn/efts, which thro’ the 
Warmth of thofe Stalls were preferved from 
the Severity of the Winter’s Froft,; but fuch as 
were left in the open Fields were deftroyed by 
the Cold. I have ‘heard that a Woman about 
Camberwell cured fix in feven of her Cows, by 
giving them once a Week an Infufion of Rue and 
Ale-wort. | 

But it may be afked, Why thefe infectious Di- 
Stempers, fubject to Men, Cattle, and Plants, are 
not univerfal? And why the Plague fhould not 
be as well in India, China, the South Parts of 
Africa and America, as in thefe Parts of the © 
World? (For J do not find that it has ever wie . 

thoie 
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thofe Places:) This Query gives me a farther Op- 
portunity to fuggeft that Jn/ecis are the Caufe of 
of it, and that they are brought with the Eaj/terly 
Winds. In the firft place, fo far asI can learn, 
there is not naturally in America any one kind of 
Creature or Infeét that is found in any other Part 
of the World, and the Plants likewife are all 
different from thofe of other Countries 5 as it is 
the fame in India, China, &c. whofe Products — 
are quite different from what we find elfewhere. — 
Suppofing then that thefe peftiferous Infects. are 
only the Produce of *Zartary, let us confider to 
what Parts of the World they may be carried — 
from thence with the Ea/terly Winds; and whe- 
ther India, China, the South of Africa and Ame- 
rica, are not beyond their reach, or can reafona- 
bly be affected by them. 

Whoever confiders the Difpofition of the Land — 
and Water in the Globe, may thus account for — 
the Paflage of thefe In/eéts with an Eajfterly Wind 
from Tartary, to all the Parts of Europe, Ajfia- — 
Minor, Paleftine, Barbary, and other South Coafts — 
‘of the Mediterranean Sea, whither, ’tis highly — 
probable they may come, without meeting any .; 
thing in their Way to obftruct their Courfe. i 

The ‘beft Maps do not lay down any Moun-~ 
tains of Note between Yartary and the Places 
which have been fubjeét to the Plague. The dips — 
run parallel with the Winds coming from Tartary, ‘ 
and therefore do not any way hinder their Paflage : 
The Mountains of Dalmatia are not high enough — 
to prevent the Paflage; or if they were, the Ca/- 
pian Sea is fafficiently large to let them pafs to the 
South Parts of Europe, the Mediteranean Sea, and 
the North Coafts of Africa even to their moft— 
Weftern Bounds. | 


Now| 
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Now it may be expected perhaps by fome, that 
thefe Winds fhould yet continue their Progrefs as 
far as America ; but, as yet, fo far as I can learn, 
thefe Land-Winds, when they have . blown with 
the greateft force, and have been of the longeft 
continuance, have not reach’d farther than about 
three hundred Leagues beyond the Weflern Coatts 
of Europe, which is a Trifle in comparifon of the 
vait Ocean between Us and America. Befides, it 
is my Opinion, that the Winds which blow over 
fo vaft a Tract of Land, as thefe Zartarian Winds 


muft do, that I fuppofe convey and fupport the ~~ 


peftiferous Jnfecs, are of fo different a Nature from 
the Winds coming from the Ocean, that ’tis likely 
thofe Creatures which would fubfift in the one, 
would be deftroy’d by the other: So that if I am 
— right in this Conjecture, America cannot be fubject 
to the Plague. 

Mount Atlas, which is a vaft Ridge of Moun- 
tains running from the Ocean almoft as far as 
Egypt, and are back’d with the. Defarts of Ly- 
bia, may very likely obftruct the Paffage of thefe 
Infecéis to the South of Africa; and for that rea- 
fon, perhaps, fecure that Part of the World from 
Plagues. So likewife Mount Caucafus, or Ararat,. 
which is one of the higheft Ridge of Mountains 
in the World, running from La/t to Weft through 
Perfia and India, may fecure the South Parts of 
thofe Countries from the Plague, by {topping the 
Paflage of thofe . infectious Creatures, if any 
Winds from Yaréary fhould happen to blow them 
that way: And as China lies to the Eaft of Tar- 
tary, fo it mult be Wefterly Winds which mutt in- 
fect that Country with the Plague, if it proceeds 
from what I imagine: But we do not yet find that 
Wefterly Winds are frequent in thofe Parts; or if 
they are, we may be aflured they cannot blow 

at 
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at the fame time when the Jv/eéfs are hatch’d and 
carry’d the contrary way by the Wind from Tar- 
tary. We are inform’d, that upon the Coaft of 
China the ‘Winds are fo regular, that from Oéfo- 
ber to March they continually blow from the 
North-Eaft ; and from that Month to Oéfober, 
the direct contrary way. 

I have now given you what Obfervations I have 
made concerning peftilential Diffempers; which 1 
think may, in fome meafure, ferve to confirm your 


Notion of Blights. 


I am, Yours, &e. 


The End of the Third Part. 
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‘Kaitchen-Garden. 


PART. IV. 


Cor Ao. ict: 
Of the HOT-BED. 


Hot-Bed is the common Help made 
Ufe of by Gardeners to forward the 
Growth of a Plant, and force Ve- » 
getation, when the Seafon of itfelf 
is not warm enough. By this Means 
(Gf it be managed with Skill) the 
hotteft Climate of the World may be fo nearly imi- 
tated, that Seeds of Plants brought from any Coun- 
try between the Zropicks, may be made to flourifh: 
In aword, it is both curious and ufeful. 
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In order therefore to have a right Under- 
ftanding of the Hot-Bed, let us confider what 
degree of Heat is required for the Growth of 
Plants we are to raife upon it; for Nature mutt 
be imitated as near as poffible, and not forced 
or exceeded, if we hope for Succefs in our Un- 
dertaking. ; 

Heat and Moifture are certainly the Rudi- 
ments of Vegetation; and therefore whoever 
would promote the Growth of a Plant, muft con- 
trive how to have them both in fuch due Pro- 
portion, as that neither one or the other exceeds 
thofe Limits which Nature has allotted for the 
Growth of Planis. A dry Heat we find rather 
fcorches and fhrinks a Plant, than makes it grow ; 
and Wet, if it is not quickly exhaled from the Root 
of a Plant, chills it, and often injures it paft Re- 
covery. A moderate fweating Heat therefore is 
the moft defirable, fuch as is raifed by the Ferment 
of wet Straw or Horfe-Litter, which for a time 
will fend forth from the Earth, lying upon it, that 
gentle Steam, which we find contributes fo much ~ 
to the Growth of many Plants, befides the putting _ 
thofe Juices into Motion which are lodged in the _ 
Root, and circulating them through the Veffels of 
the Plani. 

The Steam, which I fuppofe to rife from the 
Root into the Wood Veffels of Plants to farnith them 
with Sap, Chap. J. Part I. of this. Work, will — 
indeed of itfelf keep a Plant alive; but then, atthe 
fame time, the Bark, Leaves, and: other /pungy * 
Parts of a Plant, (which encompafies the Sap- _ 
Veffels) if they are over-dry, will fhrink and pinch 
thofe Veffels fo very clofe, that they cannot admit _ 
the Sap to circulate through them in fuch Quantity — 
as is neceflary to fupport.the Plant in Vigour; on — 
the contrary, when the parenchymous or /pungy — 

| Parts 
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Parts of Plants are kept moift by the a/cending 
Vapours, or the Air which continually flows round 
about them, then the Sap-Veffels are alfo more 
open, and at Liberty to receive the Nourifhment 
rifing from the Roots. 

To explain this, let us confider thofe Plants 
which are cultivated in Pots, and fet fingly in 
Chambers, and other Places of the Houfe for Or- 
nament in the Summer; though we allow them 
large Pots, frefh Earth, and Water enough, and 
Air as much as they have in a Green-houje, how 
fenfibly do they decline in a few Days, which 
happens only for want of that Steam which is al- 
ways abroad, (more or lefs) rifing from the Earth 
in the Day, and condenfing and falling upon them 
again at Night. | , 

Nor can the Pots, fet fingly in a Chamber, 
have this Help as thofe have which are fet toge- 
ther for Shelter in the Winter in a Green-Houfe , the 
Number of Pots in a Collection of Plants, afford- 
ing Steam enough to nourifh one another, which 
one fingle Pot muft want. 

The like is to be obferved in a dry Seafon, when 
we. are forced to water Plants that ftand abroad; 
they are by that Help but juft kept alive, becaufe 
the Earth round about them is fo dry, that it 
hardly emits any Steam, or at leaft not enough to 
fupport them ; but when Rain has fallen, we find 
a contrary Effect: The Vapour then rifes from the 
Earth every where about the Plants, and makes 
them flourifh: So that I prefer the floating of 
Grounds, for the Welfare of many Kinds of Plants, 
before fimple Waterings ; but there are fome parti- 
cular Sorts which it would deftroy, as I fhall ex- 
plain elfewhere. | 

A. Hot-Bed then appears to be of Ufe as long 
only as it can fend out fuch Vapour. from the 
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Earth lying upon it, as is neceffary for the Sup 
port of the Plants; and when it. wants the Heat 
which is required for that Purpofe, it muft be 
renewed; for elfe the Moifture, which muft be 
maintained to nourifh the Roots of the Plants 
growing in it, will chill and deftroy them. I 
would not be fuppofed here to mean the Steam 
_ which arifes from the Dang itfelf, for that is 
known to be deftruétive to all Plants; it is the Va- 
pour only which the Heat of the Dung evaporates 
from the Earth lying upon it, which will help the 
Plants, and that too muft be temperate and well 
qualified, left it fcald them, which may be mo- 
derated according to our Defire, by laying the 
Earth upon our Hot- Bed of a due Thicknefs, an- 
{werable to the Heat below 1t. esis: 
Having thus given my Opinion concerning the 
Qualities required in a Hot-Bed, I fhall in the 
next place proceed to give proper Directions for 
making it. The Dung of Horfes or Affes, fuch as 
is taken frefh out of the Stables or Stalls, is the 
moft proper for our Purpofe; it fhould then be 
thrown up into a Heap, with a few Sea-Coal 
Afhes among it, and very well watered. In this 
State, if the quantity be very large, it fhould 
lie to heat about eight Days ; but two or three 
Loads only need not lie above half that Time 
before you ufe it. The Bed then muft be marked 
‘out fomewhat more than three Foot wide, » an- 
fwerable to the Size of your Frames; the Length 
of it running from Lat to Weft, fo that it may 
face the Suz. Some Gardeners dig a Trench a 
Spit deep to make the Beds in; and others fave 
that Trouble, and make it all above Ground. I 
have tried both ways, and find fo little Difference, 
that I cannot fay which is beft; but, I think, if 
the Ground be wet and {pringy, it is moft rea- 


fonable | 
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fonable to make the Bed quite above Ground, left 
the Dung be chilled. In the fpreading of the 
Dung, we mutt chiefly have regard to lay it equal 


in every Part, that when the Bed comes to fettle, 


it may not lie uneven ; and befides that it may 
heat all together: The whole muft be trodden 
down from time to time, as ‘frefh Litter is Jaid 


upon it, till at length the Bed is of the Subftance 


you defire, which ought to be (in Wiuter) about 
three Foot high. 

Having thus prepared your Bed, fet on your 
Frames, and put the Earth you defign for it up- 
on the Dung, laying it Ridge-wife, that it may 
be more conveniently turned over as you fee oc- 
cafion, if the Bed fhould burn: When you find 
the extreme Heat begins to abate, level the Earth 
upon it, to fow what Seeds you defign; minding 
always to haye upon your Bed five or fix Inches 
thick of Earth, to prevent the extreme Heat of 
the Dung from fpoiling your Crop; and that the 
Roots of whatever you fow or plant, may always 
keep free from the Dung, which, whether it be 
hot or cold, fpoils moft Plants that touch it. In 
fhort, to fee the working of two or three Beds, 
if a Man is careful to make Obfervation of them, 


will better inform him than any written Dire- 


étions; for fome Beds will heat fooner than 
others. And again, I have known one Bed out- 
Jaft three in its Heat, which depends partly upon 
the Nature of the Dung it is made of, and alfa 


in the true Method of working it. The Frames 


which cover thefe Beds likewife contribute great- 
ly to the maintaining the Heat in them. A large 
Frame requires a greater Heat to warm the ir 
it enclofes, than a {mall one: So if two Beds were 
made equally (as poffible) of the fame Strength, 
the one covered with a large Frame, and the 

a3 other 
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other with a lefs; that with the large Frame would 
fooner cool than the other, and perhaps preferve 
a Plant, when thofe under a fmaller Frame would 
burn: And the too frequent Opening of a Bed, 
likewife contributes to cool it much fooner than 
it would otherwife be. In a word, rather defire 
fuch Heat only in your Hot-Bed, as will fuffice to 
keep out the Froft, than covet to make your Plants 
crow quick. 

But as it is not-fuppofed that any Hot-Bed, 
without fome Help, can maintain its Heat long 
enough to bring what we plant upon it to Per- 
fection ; fo it is commonly practifed when it be- 
gins to cool, to cut away the Sides of it flope- 
ways, and laying frefh Dung to them, it recovers 


its loft Heat, which is called backing or lining of 


a Bed; and this Work the skilful Gardeners will 
repeat fometimes five.or fix times in a Seafon, 
as they fee Occafion, rather than make frefh 
Beds. 

If a fufficient Quantity of Dung frefh from the 
Stable cannot be eafily compaffed, we yet need 


not be deftitute of a Hot-Bed: Some Horfe-Litier * 


already cold; Straw fteeped in Pond-Water two 
or three Days; Grafs, Coal-Afbes; and, if they 
can be had, the Grains of Malt after Brewing, 
or damaged Bran made very wet; if they are 
thrown together in a Heap, and well watered, 
will ferment and heat as well as any Dung we can 


defire. 


It remains now only that I give Direétions for — 


compofing of Earth proper for our Hot-Bed, 
which fhould always be light, frefh, and well 
fifted, confidering how tender the Roots will be 
of thofe things which are to grow in it. Take 


therefore of frefh fandy Loam one half, and add ~ 


to it an equal Part of Hor/e-dung well rotted s 


let 
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fet thefe lie in a Heap together well mixed, to be 
fcreened or fifted when it is wanted: Rotted 
Leaves, well confumed, are alfo good, if Dung 1 
wanting. 7 


Of MELONS, CUCUMBERS, and 
MUSHROOMS, their Culture. 


AVING in the foregoing Chapter given 

the neceffary Directions for preparing a 
Hot-Bed, 1 fhall now proceed to offer fome Ob- 
fervations and Experiments I have made in the 
Culture of Cucumbers and Melons: And firft con- 
cerning the Raifing the Plazts for the general or 
Summer Crop, for it is that we muft depend upon 
for a Quantity of Fruit. Towards the Begin- 
ning of March is time enough to put in the Seeds 
of Melons, which we defign for Ridge-Plants ; 
thofe, if the Bed be moderately warm, and in 
good Temper, will come up and be fit to plant 
out four Inches apart, about a Week after fow- 
ing: They may thus remain tll their firft Leaf 
is about the Bignefs of a Crown-Piece ; and then 
when the fecond or third Joint appears, cut off 
the Prime Leader from each Plant, near the 
Ear-Leaves or Lobes, and they will each of them 
quickly put out three other Runners, which will 
produce Fruit plentifully; and thofe alfo are 
commonly pruned at every third or fourth Joint, 
S 4 when 
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when they come to run: This is the common 
way. 

eer the latter End of April, or the firft 
Week in May, the Melon Plants thus raifed, will 
be fit to plant upon Ridges, which fhould be 
made. thus: Cut a Trench about two Foot and 
half wide, and fixteen Inches deep; in which lay 
of Horfe-Litter, prepared as I have directed, 
for the Hot-Bed, about two Foot thick, which will 
raife it fomewhat above the Surface of the 
Ground. In this Work take care to fpread the 
Dang equally, and tread it over gently to fettle 
it; then at the Diftance of about four Foot in 
the middle Line of the Ridge, make Holes about 
ten Inches over, and about fix Inches deep, and 
fill them with the prepared Earth: After this, 
cover the whole with the fame Soil, about five 
Inches thick, and make them into flat Beds four 
Foot wide, for the Vines to run upon. 

About two or three Days after the Ridges are 
thus prepared, plant two Melon Plants in each 


Hole, fprinkling them with Water, (that has — 


been warmed in the Suz) and covering them with 
Square or Bell Glaffes ; immediately upon which, 
either Mats or Straw fhould be put to keep the 
Plants from withering by the Su7’s Heat, till they 
have ftruck Root ; and fo likewife fhould Cucum- 
ber-Plants be ordered, if they are planted out up- 
on Ridges at this time of the Year, but they re- 
guire no pruning. 

About the latter end of May, or a Fortnight 
after planting, they will be in a growing Po- 
fture; and then if the Laferly dry Winds are 
ceafed, tilt up the G/afes about an Inch in the 
Heat of the Day, to give them Air for two or 


three Hours, that by degrees they may be hard- — 


ened to the Weather. It is now I cannot help 
| | taking 
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taking Notice of two or three things prattifed 
‘by the Gardeners in the Culture of Melons and 
Cucumbers; which, although they may perchance » 
be generally praétifed, yet Iam fure they deviate 
from the Laws of Nature; and Experience has 
fhewn me, that their Work in thofe Points. is 
needlefs, and might better be avoided. In the | 
firft place, when a Melon, or Cucumber-Plant is in 
Bloflom, it is cuftomary for them to pull off the 
falfe Bloffoms, which they fay would weaken the 
Plant; but if thofe are’ the Male-Flowers, as. 
they feem to be, it is them that are ordained by 
Nature to fet the Fruit, (which I think I have 
already explained.) In the next place, it is a 
common Pra¢tice to lay the feveral Leaders of 
the Vines at equal Diftances- from one another, 
and often lift them up to view the young Fruit, 
which is very hurtful ; for that the Veffels, which - 
convey the Juices to the Fruit, are very tender, 
and fubject to be bruifed by the leaft Bending 
from their Place of natural Growth. But yet, 
more than this; I have feen a Bed of Melon- 
_ Plants, which an ingenious Profeffor of Garden- 
img .has pruned and laid in Order (as he called 
it) with great Dexterity, and had no falfe Blof- 
foms left upon them, that have from time to 
time offered abundance of Fruit Bloffoms; and 
by being frequenttly handled and difturbed, have 
not fet one Fruit; while, on the other hand, two 
other Plants of Melons, which were fown later by 
a Month or more, and had been difregarded, 
furprized him with feveral large Fruit, when he 
hardly expected to find them in Bloffom: And 
fo in the Vines, for forward Cucumbers, the Fruit 
that fets firft, feldom comes to Perfection, be- 
caufe, upon all Occafions, the Vine is taken up to 
look how it comes forward ; but in the moft re- 
a | mote 
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mote Corner of the Bed, where the Plants are 
the leaft regarded, commonly comes the firft per- 
fe& Fruit. And laftly, I find another Practice 
too frequent, which I account as unreafonable 
as the others, and that is the expofing a young 
fet Fruit to the San, by taking away the Leaves 
from about it. A Gardener of {mall Experience 
may know, that Fruit of any Sort grows beft in 


‘the Shade, and that the immediate Heat of the 


Sun is only -neceflary for the ripening of Fruit, 
and not for the Growth of it; for the Sun- 
Beams falling dire€tly upon a Plant, dries and 
pinches the Vefféls of it; fo that the Sap wanting 
a free Paflage, it is impoffible it can fill the Plant 
fo quickly and plentifully as it would do, if the 
Parts were larger and more open, fuch as they 


are always in the Shade; and that this is Truth, © 
I appeal to common Experience, whether Fruit — 
growing in the Shade is not larger than the fame ~ 


Kind growing in the full Sun. 


In Spain, Portugal, and the South Parts of ; 


France, the Melon Gardens are feldom regarded 


ee 
- 


after they are fown, till the Fruit begins to ri- | 


pen. And I have obferved that they do not ;: 


fail-of good and large Fruit in great Quantity, © 
although they give them no other Dreffing than — 
what is neceffary to prepare the Ground for the — 


Reception of the Seeds. 


It was the Opinion of fome of the Ancients, 4 
that Women fhould not always be fuffered to ~ 


come among Plants; for that at certain Periods, 
the very Approach of a Female was pernicious — 
and deftruétive to them: But that Notion, with — 
many others of the like Nature, has long fince — 


oe 
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been deftroyed by Experience to the contrary, and — 
feems only to have been maintained for want of bet- _ 


ter Judgment. 


But 


+ 
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But now fuppofe our Melons are fully fet, we 
may then cqunt about forty Days to the time of 
their ripening, which I think is obferved as a 
Rule among moft experienced Gardeners: Give 
them gentle Waterings now and then, if the 
Earth be extreme dry ; for Melons do not delight 
in abundance of Wet; neither will the Fruit be 
well tafted, if the Plants are kept too moift. But 
Cucumbers love frequent Refrethings of ‘Water, 
and will not profper without it. Upon the {fet- 
ting of a Melon, it is commonly practifed, and ~ 
with good Reafon enough, to pinch or prune off 
the running Branches two Joints above the Fruit; 
fo that all the Sap, appointed for the Nourifh- 
ment of that Branch, may be turned into the 
young Fruit for its Nourifhment. This may 
contribute to make the Fruit large, if it be well 
euarded with Leaves from the fcorching Rays 
of the Suz, during the time of its Growth: But 
as foon as it is fully compleated, then indeed it 
cannot well be too much expofed to the Suns 
Heat, even to receive it through a Glafs, which will 
forward its ripening, as may be known by the 
agreeable Odour it will fend forth when it is fit for 
the Table. 
For the more certain producing of Melons of 
a right Flavour, let me advife that no Cucumber 
Plants be fet near them, left the Male Dujt of the 
Cutumbers fhould happen to be carried with the 
Wind upon the Bloffoms of the Melons, and per- 
haps fet them for Fruit, which will then certainly 
give the Melons fo produced the Flavour of the 
Cucumber, in Proportion as the Farina happens to 
fall in greater or leffer Quantity. See Part I. 
Chap. II. of the Generation of Plants. 
During the Growth of the Vines, -the Earth 
they run upon fhould be carefully kept binge? 
| an 
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and ftirred gently on the Surface; for the Roots 
both of Melons and Cucumbers are tender, and al- 
ways fhoot out in length as far as the Branches 
reach ; but fome indeed, more than others, are 
fubject to run into Vine, and that for two Rea- 
fons: Fir/t, all Plants, either of Melons or Cu- 
cumbers, as their Fruit is greater or fmaller, pro- 


duce Vines of greater Size, or leffer Proportion. 


JT have known Vines of large Melons that would 


fhoot (if they were left at Liberty) about fix Foot 


in a Summer, and the {mall Sorts have not grown 
two Foot; and fo in Cucumbers, one Root of the 
large Turky Kind has produced as much Vine as 
four or five Roots of the fhort prickly Cucumber, 


which ought to be confidered when we plant the ; 


Ridges: One Plant of a large Kind, if it thrives, 


will be enough for one Hole; when perhaps of — 
the fmaller Sorts, three or four may be neceflary 


for the fame Purpofe. But Secondly, All frefh 
Seeds of Melons and Cucumbers will produce much 


larger Vines, than thofe Seeds which have been ~ 


kept feveral Years. New Seed is apt to draw ~ 


fuch Plenty of Nourifhment, that it is feldom 


prolifick ; for too hafty Thriving is ever an- 


Enemy to Breeding or Prolificity. So on the 


other hand, when I have fown Melon and Cucum- 


ber Seeds of feven or eight Years old, the Vines — 


have been clofe jointed, and more fubject to pro- — 


duce Fruit. 
The Italians have a Melon which is commonly 


ripe about Chrifimas, and efteemed among them as 
a Rarity: Some of the Seeds of it I have now : 
difpofed of to feveral Perfons in England; but I © 


ioc are 


know not whether every one is acquainted with — 
the right Method of its Management; therefore — 
I fhall venture to give my Advice concerning the ~ 


raifing‘and preferving that Rarity of the Winter : 


The 
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‘The Seeds fhould be fown towards the latter end 
of April, or in May, in a Bed moderately warm; 
and the Plants, when they are come up, be fo. 
ordered, that the Fruit fhould not come to its - 
full growth till the end of September; the na- 
tural Warmth of the Summer, without any Art, 
will be fufficient for that End, till the cold Even- 
ings in Auguft begin to approach; then it will 
be neceflary to fhelter both the Plants and Fruit 
from the Fro/fs and cold Dews, till you think your 
Fruit will grow no bigger ; and in the Heat of 
the Day, ftrip the Plants of their Leaves; let 
the Sun then dry the Stalks, and pull them up by 
the Roots, to hang up afterward in a Green-Hou/e, 
or fome well expofed Place, to dry more tho- 
roughly ; after which they may be ty’d up by 
the Stalks in a dry Room, or laid in Chefts of 
Bran, Wood-afhes, or very dry Sand, to keep 
them from the Winter Air ull Chriftmas : If they 
are not then ripe enough, wrap them in a Cloth, 
and lay them in a Horfe-dunghill for about twenty- 
four Hours, which will ferment their vices, and 
caufe Ripenefs ; as I have heard, and am apt to be- 
lieve. 

But feeing that the Pride of the Gardeners a- 
bout London chiefly confifts in the Production of 
Melons and Cucumbers at Times either before or 
after the natural Seafon, I fhall alfo prefcribe fome 
Rule for the Raifing and Cultivating them at thofe 
Times; which I fhall lay down in as plain Terms 
as poffible. 

Moft of the Gardeners 1 am acquainted with 
make their Seed-beds for thefe Plants in Fanuary, 
although fometimes the Ground is cover’d at that 
time with Szew near a Foot thick; but I muft 
confefs, I fhall never follow thar Method, while 
Ihave any regard to the Ways of Nature: For 

| is 

me 
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is it reafonable to believe, that young Plants, 
tender as they muft be, when they are thus jutt 
forced out of the Ground, can be able to with- 
ftand the leaft Air from abroad, when Profs and 
Blafts continually reign? And to preferve them 
without ir 1s as impoffible: ‘Therefore to go 
more reafonably to work, prepare a Hot- Bed 
about four Foot fquare, and two Foot high, in 
the firft Week of Oéfober, and fow the Seeds both 
of Melons and Cucumbers in it, when the Heat of 
+t is moderated; a Week after they are come ~ 
up, plant them four Inches apart on the fame — 
Bed; after having ftirred the Earth very well. In 2 
this Month the Days are commonly warm, and — 
in fuch Weather they ought to have as much — 
Air as you can poffibly give them; but the — 
Nights are uncertain, and therefore the Plants ’ 
mut then be covered up clofe with the Glafes and — 
Mats over them. In this firft raifing of the Plants, i 
a skilful Gardener may make them as hardy as he 
pleafes; for it is not his Bufinefs fo much to draw — 
or force them, as to ftrengthen them againft — 
Winter. 7 , x 
All Anmals are as naturally difpofed to live ~ 
fom the Autumn to the Spring, if they are be 
kept from flowing in the Winter, as they are com- — 
monly known to flourifh in the Summer Months 5 — 
and both Cucumbers and Melons, which are like- — 
wife of the Annual Race, might as well be kept — 
the Winter, as any other Exotick Annual what- y 
foever, if we would not let them bloffom before 
Chriftmas. 1 have myfelf kept young Plants of © 
Amaranths, and of the Naftertium Indicum, which 
I fowed in Autumn, till the Summer following, — 
only in a common Green-Houfe ; and I am per-_ 
faded Cucumber Plants might be preferved al-— 
moft with as littl Trouble. I am informed, — 
that” 


ae 
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that the laft Year a Gurdener fowed fome Cu- 
eumber-Seeds as foon as he had gathered them, 
and cut Fruit from thofe Plants very early in 
January. 

When the Planis are in the fecond Joint, I 
would advife that they be either planted in fmall 
Garden-Pots, or Bafkets, open on their Sides, 
made with Ozzers, about ten Inches over theTop, 
and four Inches deep; fo may we more eafily re- 
move them without Damage from one Bed to 
another, as the Severity of the Seafon may re- 
quire: But I prefer the BafKets rather than the 
Pots; becaufe when the Plants begin to run, 
the Roots are at full liberty to find their way in- 
to the neighbouring Earth. of the Bed they are 
to ftand in, without tranfplanting, which ‘might 
endanger them. In one of thofe Bajkets may be 
planted about five or fix Plants, left any of them 
fhould go off; though it is reafonable to believe, 
that a Plant which has. had the Advantage of a 
gradual declining Seafon to harden itfelf in, will 
not be fo fubject to fuffer by the Weather, or 
require {fo much Heat to maintain it, as thofe 
which make their firft Appearance in the midft 
ef Froft and Snow. In fhort, let the Gardener 
rather endeavour to defend them from the Wea- 
ther, than..to force them: As the Bed cools, let 
him line the Back and Front of. it with frefh 
Dung; let the Plants receive as much Air and 
Sun as he can reafonably give them, and guard 
them well with Straw and Mats inthe Night, 
and there is no doubt but he will have Fruit 
early enough: But I {peak to the Ingenious, who 
may yet improve what I have faid, and not to 
thofe who defpife Learning , becaufe they know 
little. 


I fhall 
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I fhall now conclude this Section with a word 
or two concerning the Raifing of Cucumbers on 
the natural Ground for Pickling; for this we 
have no more to do than chufe a Piece of Ground 
pretty rich, and well expofed to the Sun; and 
after having wrought it well with a Spade, make 
Holes in the form of. Bafons, about four Foot 
diftant from each other, and fow the Seeds in 
them the firft Week in Aday, if the Weather be 
-fettled ; put at leaft a Dozen Seeds in a Hole; for 
it is much better to have Planis to fling away, 
than to want a Crop, which often happens by be- 
ing too covetous of Seeds. 


SE Co AT. 
Of MUSH ROOMS. 


] Hoever has been accuftomed to eat Mu/fh- 
rooms, will certainly allow them to be one 


of the greateft Dainties the Earth affords, efpecial- 


ly the Morel, Trufle, and Champignon: The two 
firft have been found in but few Places in Eung- 
land; but I am apt to believe they are as plen- 
tiful with us as the other, if they were fkilful- 
ly fought after: They are to be met with in the 
Woods: the Morels chiefly appear in April, and 
the Trufle about that time may be dug out of the — 
Ground, for they never appear above the Earth. 
Thofe who make it their Bufinefs in Foreign 
Countries *to gather the Zrufles, have only one — 
way (as I can learn) to find out where they — 
grow, and that is by the help of a Hog, who 3 
they lead in a String through the Wood, fuffering 7 
him to root up the Earth as he goes along; for — 
Swine being very voracious of them, i f 
i them 
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them by their Smell, and turn them out of the 
Ground: Of thefe Kinds I have not known any 
that have been propagated by Art, as the Cham- 
pignons have been; which, tho’ this laft Kind is 
common enough in many Places in Exgland, with- 
out any Culture, yet it turns to good account to 
raife them in our Gardens, fince the Trouble of 
' doing it is not confiderable, and their Ufe be- 
‘gins to be known. The true Champignon has: its 
Flefh very white, firft appearing like a Button, 
with a Footftalk adhering to it ; the Chives with- 
in it are of a Flefh-colour; and as the Cap of it 
explains itfelf, thofe Chives become darker by 
degrees, and are at length black. Ihave feen 
fome of the Caps when they have been fully 
explain’d, about fix Inches over, and of a con- 
fiderable Thicknefs. This Kind is the only Sort 
I can recommend for its Goodnefs among the 
Cap-Mujfbrooms, and then only when they are 
frefh and free from Worms, which are apt to 
breed in them, their Stalks efpecially, and fuch 
are not accounted wholfome. _We commonly find 
this Sort growing in rich Pafture-Grounds, about 
the latter end of Fuly, or in Auguft and September, 
after the Rains have fallen. 

The Obfervations I have made concerning the 
natural Produce of Muj/hrooms feem to difcover 
that they are produced by fome Putrefaétion in 
the Earth, or in thofe Bodies they are apt ‘to 
grow upon: We have not in Lxgland lets than 
one hundred different Kinds that I have ob- 
ferved, befides thofe very minute Sorts that can 
only be difcern’d with the Microfcope in- the 
Moldinefs of Fruit and Liquors; which aft 
Kinds are fo quick of growth, that in ‘lefs than 
twelve Hours time they are perfected ; and fhed- 
ding their Seeds, feveral Hundreds of the fame 
Kinds immediately vegetate ; whence it 1s that 

BART TV. i Moldi- 
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Mouldinefs fo foon overfpreads thofe Bodies it once 
infects. 

The Rings of Mujbrooms, which ate often feen 
upon Downs, Plains and Commons, are called by 
the Country People, Fairies Dances; thefe are 
not always of one Sort of Mu/hroom, but various, 
according to the Soil that produces them. It 
is obfervable, that the Grafs is always much 
sreener and ranker in the Line where thofe 
 Mujfbrooms appear; than in other Places of the 
fame Grounds, which I have often wondered at, 
as well as the exact Figure of a Circle they have 
reprefented. When I enquired into the Reafon 
of this-ftrange Production, I difcovered two things 
worth Obfervation ; the firft was, that juft under 
the Turf where the Mu/brooms wete growing, was 
a Traét or Path made by Pi/mires, which was not 
only hollow in many places at that time, but the 
very Covering of that Paffage was made of Earth 
extremely fine, which thofe Creatures had flung 
up. The Finenefs of the Earth wrought by thofe 
laborious Animals might very reafonably contri- 
bute to the extraordinary Vegetation of the Grafs 
growing upon it; and the Hollownefs of the 
Ground underneath might produce that Mouldi- 
nefs within it, which afterwards might be formed 
into Mujbrooms; for it has always been my Opt- — 
nion, that if Earth is made extremely fine, and — 
by that means the Salts of it more at Liberty — 
to act, whatever grows upon it will be much 
more vigorous. Again, we find by Experience, — 
that in fuch Places where the Ground lies hollow — 
near the Surface, it always turns mufty and 
mouldy. | 

But, Secondly, Garden Snails, the large black 
— Dew Snails, and others without Shells, called 
Slugs, when they couple, always make Choice of © 

7 | fhort | 
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fhort Grafs to creep upon: It is their Manner, 
when they generate, to take a large compafs up- 
on the Ground, and meet’ one another. Thus 
IT have feen them creep in» a Circle for more 
than half an Hour, going over the fame Ground 
at leaft twenty times before they could : join; 
leaving upon the Grafs where they crept a vif- 
cous, fhining Matter. So that it may be, that 
Slime, when it putrifies, may produce the Mu/b- 
room; we find growing in Circles upon Commons ; 
and I am the more apt to believe it fo, becaufe 
I have more than once obferved, that where a 
Snail has left fuch a Tract upon the Grafs, a few 
Days afterwards I have found Mu/brooms to come 
up: But it muft be obferved, that fuch as come 
up in this manner are not fit toeat. However, I 
fuppofe from Hints of this kind it was, that 
the edible Kind was firft propagated in the 
Garden. biagtaye Really! 
It is practifed in.France, to dig a Trench five. 
or fix Inches deep in the Ground, and lay in. it 
either the Dung of Hov/es, Mules, or Affes, ridge- 
wife, in the fhape of an 4/’s Back; then cover 
the Dung about an Inch thick with frefh Earth, 
fuch as is juft taken from under a Turf, rather 
fandy than otherwife, and then cover the whole 
Bed either with Straw, or dry Litter, as well to 
defend it from thé Froft-in the Winter, as from the 
fcorching Heat of the Summer’s Sun. The Bed 
being thus prepared, water it twice or three 
times a Week, without taking off the Covering 
of Straw, and in about a Month’s time the Mu/b- 
rooms will begin to appear, and muft then be drawn 
up by the Root. -Thefe Beds may be made every 
Month, to produce Mu/hrooms all the Year about. 
The late famous Mr. Harrifon of Henly mace 
iMiufhroom Beds much after the fame manner, on- 
32 
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ly inftead of Horfe-dung he made ufe of old 
Thatch, which he told me turn’d mufty, and stew 
moldy much fooner than Horfe-dung, and would 
produce Mu/hrooms quicker, and in greater plenty, 

So I have likewife known fome Melon Ridges, 
which have been thinly covered with Earth, have 
produced Mufhrooms about Autumn, efpecially if 
Straw or Litter has been laid upon thein about 

uguft. | 
- Itis faid, that the Cuttings of the White Pop- 
lar or Abele, about the Root, being fteep’d in hot 
Water well fermented with Ye/f, will produce very 
good Mujbrooms in afew Days: And it is likewife 
reported, that the loofe Chips of the fame Tree, 
being buried in a decay’d Hot-Bed, will do the 
like. 

About Naples, there is 4 fort of Stone which 
produces good Mu/brooms, if it be laid ina moift 
Place, or well water’d. 
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OfESCULENT ROOTS, or fuch 
| as are proper for Table Uf. 4 


PSHE Roots which are commonly made ufe — 
oi of for the Table are Par/nips, Carrots, Tur- 
neps, Skirrets, Scorzonera, Beets, Radifhes, Horfe- 
Radifbes, Potatoes, ferufalem Artichoke, Onions, 
and Leeks, and their Kinds. , 


SECTA 
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SB OC cd 
Of the PARSNIP. 
O begin with the Parfuip : It affords a large 


fweet Root, very nourifhing, and of great 
ufe in the Winter. This Plant delights in a rich 
Soil, where the Root of it will become very large; 
but fhould not be eaten till the Frofts have en. 
terd the Ground. The Seeds of it are fown in 
March, and will come up in about three Weeks 
time: When they have been above Ground a 
bout a Month, they muft be hoed, leaving the 
Space of five or fix Inches between the Plants, 
A fkilful Gardener will fow Radi/bes among them, 
which in about forty Days may be drawn off; or 
fometimes Spinage, which will be alfo fit to cut 
before the Par/xips begin to fpread. And indeed, 
it is not the leaft Part of a Gardener’s Skill to un- | 
derftand how to double crop his Ground with fuch 
things as will not fpoil one another. After the 
firft Hoeine of the Parfiips, keep them as clean 
from Weeds as poflible, till they are full grown, 
and then take them up, and keep them in Sand 
for Ufe, cutting off all their green Tops three ot 
four Days before we lay them up, 


$f Cor 
Of the CARROT. 


ARROTS delight in fandy. Soil, where 
their Roots will grow to a great bignedfs, 


and be much fweeter and more free from Worms, 
4 than. 
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than thofe which are fown in rich Garden Ground. 
Sow thofe you defign for Winter Ufe, at the fame 
time you fow Parfnips; and in the fame manner 
fling in among them Radi/hes, and a few Lettuce : 
When they are come up, hough them as I have 
direéted for the Par/nips, and take them up when 
they are full grown, to be kept in Sand for Win- 
ter. About London, the Gardeners are curious to 
have. young Carrots for the Springs; which they 
raife in the following manner: Towards the End 
of. Fuly. they prepare a Piece of Ground, and fow 
it when it is moft likely to rain; and about Mi- 
chaelmas, if the Seeds be good, and the Wea- 
ther has been favourable, the Roots will be fome- 
what larger than a-Tobacco-pipe, and the March 
following will be fit to draw for the Table; but 
this Crop-muft be foon gather’d, left they run to 
feed, which they will certainly do in May; and 
then they will not be fit to eat. But that there 
may not want fome to fucceed thefe, I have 
known -an ingenious Gardener make a Hot-bed 
in February, which he cover’d about fix Inches — 
thick with Earth, .and fow’d it with Radifb and 
Carrot Seed, covering it in bad Weather with Mats 
upon Hoops. The Radifbes will foon be fit to 
draw, and the Carrots be ready for the Table a- 
bout May, when the Spring Crop is gone. | 
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SECT. II. 
Of th TURNE P. 


“SYURNEPS have many Excellencies, and 
are more generally propagated about Lon- 
don than any other Root; they are a wholfome 
Diet, and are of extraordinary Ufe to the Far- 
mer for feeding Cows and Sheep. This kind of 
Koot is always fweeter in a fandy Soil, than any 
other Ground; but will have larger Roots, if 
the Land be fomewhat inclinable te Loam. From 
the middle of Fuly to the roth of Auguft, and 
not later, the Seeds may be put into the Ground, 
that the Roots may have time to apple (as they - 
call it) before Winter. When the Plants have - 
two or three Leaves apiece, they fhould be hough’d 
at the Diftance I prefcribed for Carrots and Parf- 
mips, and this Crop will be off time enough in 
the Spring either to fow Barley, or any other — 
Grain or Seed, on the fame Spot. It is feldom 
practifed, tho? I think it would be very accepta- 
ble; to provide Zurneps for the Summer: And in- 
deed I fee no reafon why we may not have them 
all the Year about: We may fow them in the 
Spring as well as at Autumn; but planting them 
out for Seedling Plants in the Spring and Summer - 
Months will do much better. I have more than 
once known the Experience of this way, and find, 
it to anfwer as one would defire. 
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SECT. I. 
Of the SKIRRET. 


AS HLE Skirretchas a. very agreeable Root, -al- 
though it is propagated but in few Gardens ; 
and. it may be, the Rarity of it is. owing to thé 
want;of the right way of cultivating it, We 
may propagate it two ways, either by fowing the — 
Seeds in. March, or by tranfplanting the Of-/ers 
from. the Roots in that Month: It delights in a. — 
light, rich Soil, fomewhat moift, which I find. 

contributes. to..make the Roots large. Some. 
Years fince a Gardener in Surrey fent to me for 
fome Seeds of .this Plant, and fow’d them in a 
black, moory Soil, which had lately been a Plan- 
tation of A/paragus; in that Spot of Ground he 
had the Jargeft Skirrets I ever faw, and very fweet : 
But about London, ’tis more generally practifed 


to raife them from Slips, or Sets; which mu 


be done thus: In March, when the Leaves begin 
to put forth, take them out of the Ground, and 
part them into as many Slips as you can take off 
with Roots ; but. be fare let only the frefh fpring- 
ing fibres remain on them, and not any of the old 
Koots; then prepare Drills about four or five 
Inches deep, to plant them in five or fix Inches 
apart, and keep them well water’d till their Roots 
are. full grown ; then take them freth out of the 
Ground, as you have occafion to ule them. Some _ 
fay the Roots will be larger, if they are not fuf- 
fer’d to run to feed. ; 


SECT, 
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SECT V. 
Of SCORZONERA, and BEETS. 


~Corzonera, or Spanifh Salfify, has a Root, which 

} in my Opinion, is no lefs pleafant than the 

former: It loves a light Soil, and is eafily raifed; 

by fowing the Seeds in March, . And Beets alfo, 

both the Red and White Kinds, are raifed in the 

fame Month from Seeds, and. delight in a fandy 
Soil. 


SEC EVIE 
Of the RA DIS H. 


Have already mention’d the Radi/h, as a Root 

which might be fown promifcuoufly among 
other Roots in March; but fome Particulars in 
the Culture of it yet remain worthy the Knowledge 
of my Reader: The Soil it chiefly covets: is 
Sand, or other light Ground well wrought with 
the Spade: It may be fown in fuch Land any 
time between February and September, minding al-~ 
ways to let the Ground you fow be more in the 
Shade, as the Seafon is more hot. JI have fown 
fome Seeds of the Spanifh Radifh in Auguft, that 
have been fit to draw juft as the Winter began, 
and have continued good till the February follow- 
ing: But to have a Crop to fucceed thofe, it is 
common to fow fome at Michaelmas, that they 
may be above Ground in their Seed-leaf only be- 
fore Winter; and thofe will be in feafon about 
Mareb, if they have had the Shelter of fome warm 
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SE-OT.> Vik 
Of th HORSE-RADISH. 


HE next Root I have to treat of, is the Hor/e- 
i Radifh, which no Kitchen-Garden ought to 
be without. I have known fome Gardeners plant 
Roots of it on a Piece of Ground three or four 
Inches deep, and then letting it ftand three Years, 
have taken it up for Market: But a much quicker 
and better Way has been experienced by a Friend 
of mine for the propagating this Root; which 
was in this manner: Dig a ‘Trench in fome remote 
Corner of the Garden, about three or four Foot 
wide, and about fixteen or eighteen Inches deep : 
The Soil, if poffible, fhould more incline to Sand 
than Clay ; and at Michaelmas, which is the beft 
time for this Work, cut fome Horfe-Radi/h Roots 
in Pieces of three Inches in length, or thete-abouts, 
and fow them in the Bottom of the French, co- 
vering them with the Earth that was taken out of 
it; the Spring following you will find them fhoot 
above Ground, five or fix Heads from each Piece 
of Root, and the Michaelmas after that, will be 
ftrong enough to take up ; they will then be ftrait, 
well grown, and without Knots, fit for Ufe. 

We may obferve, that the Roots which we are 
to ufe for fowing in this Trench, fhould be full’of 
Knots, for ’tis from the Knots only we are to expect 
any Shoots. 


SECT. 
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SECT. VII. 
Of POTATOES. 


OTATOES, and Serufalem-Artichoaks, are 

Roots of lefs note than any I have yet men- 
tion’d; but as they are not without their Admi- 
rers, fo I fhall not pafs by the Method of their 
Culture in filence. The Potatoe rather loves a fandy, 
than a ftrong Soil, though I have feen them do 
well in both ; but have obferved, that the Roots 
knot much better, and are fweeter tafted, in the 
Sand. The f{maller Roots or Knots of them are 
commonly faved to raife a Crop from, and fet 
about four or five Inches deep in the Ground 
in March, at fix or eight Inches a-part. When 
the Haulm begins to decay, which is about Mi- 
chaelmas, we may take them out of the Ground 
with Forks as we have occafion to ufe them, Where 
they have liked the Ground, I have feen above 
thirty Knots or Potatoes hanging on the Strings or 
Fibres of one Plant. 

The Ferufalem-Artichoak affords a Root as large 
as an ordinary Zurnep, which in its Tafte differs 
from the Potatoc, it being more watery and flafhy. 
It is one of thofe Plants which can hardly be got 
out of the Ground it is planted in, and delights 
chiefly ina {tiff Soil, where I have moft commonly 
feen it growing. Every little Part of the Root 
will grow, if they are planted in the Spring like 
the Potatoe; and about the Michaelmas following, 
will be fit for ufe. 


5.E 4h, 
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SBC hy 
Of th ONION, 


Now come to treat of the Oon, a Root more 
| generally ufed in the Kitchen than any other, 
Of this there are two Kinds worth the Gar- 
dener’s Care: The firft is the Spani/h Onion, which 
affords a large {weet-tafted Root; and the other, 
the Strati/bourg Onion, which is more biting, and 
Jafts good much longer than the former ; but 
the Difference of thefe two Kinds makes _no al- 
teration in the Culture of them: They fhould 
both be fown early in March, in rich Garden Soil, 
and houghed about the latter end of April with a 
very {mall Hough, leaving about three Inches be- 
tween the Plants, till they begin to grow fit for. 
Sallets, and then td may be drawn or thinn’d 
where they ftand clofe together. In the fowing 
of this Crop, let not the Gardener be too {paring 
of Seeds, left many of them be naught, which 
often happens; and it may be too late in the Year 
to re-fow the Ground, when he is convinced the 
firft Seeds have fail’d; better too many than too 
few ; the Ground may be eas’d of too great a 
Burden, fooner than over-loaded with it. When 
the Leaves begin to change their Colour, the 
Roots will grow no more that Year; and then they 
may be pull’d up in dry Weather, and laid in 
Rows expofed to the Sun, till they are dry’d as 
well. as may be without doors: After which let 
no Rain get at them, but fpread them on the 
Floor of a Green-houfe, or fuch cover’d Place, 
to dry more thoroughly for laying up for Winter. 
Some of this Store may perhaps remain good till 

. towards, 
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towards April, if they were well dry’d at gather- 
ing, and kept fo afterwards; but it will be im- 
poflible, with the greateft Care, to keep many of 
them from growing in the Houfe ; and of thofe 
which happen to /pire about the Beginning of Fe- 
bruary, and have large Roots, plant them at two 
Inches diftance, in Lines half a Foot a-part, to 
bring Seeds for another Year. When thefe have 
fhot up the flower-/fems about two Foot high, 
fecure them with Sticks from the Affaults of the 
Winds; and as foon as the Seed-veffels begin to 
open, cut them off, and fpread them ona Mat in 
the Suz to ripen, turning them every Day, fot 
a Fortnight or three Weeks, before they will be 
fit to be beaten out of their Hufks: Take fpecial 
care no Wet get at them, for they will {prout 
with the leaft Moifture, and never afterwards be 
fit to fow. It is a certain Rule, that if any Seed 
has had Moifture enough to put forth its Radicle 
never fo little, and is after that, check’d before the 
Ear-leaves appear, it cannot by any means be made 
to grow afterwards, 

The Beginning of Auguft we mutt fow a frefh 
Crop in fome warm Place to ftand the Winter, 
and fupply the Kitchen, when the dry’d Ovions are 
gone. The Sowing will be fit to draw in April, 
and furnifh a Supply till the Spring Crop comes 
in, | 


S Her ux, 
(Of th LEEK. 


HIE Leek is fown in March, ina well-wrought 

B Ground, and fhould be hough’d like the 
Onions, and kept free from Weeds. In Fuly, about 
the middle @f the Month, plant thern out in Lines 


about 


s 
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about five Inches a-part, in very rich, light Soil, 
but chufe wet Weather, if poffible, which will con- 
tribute to make them very large; for one Shower 
of Rain does more good to any new tranfplanted 
Herbs than twenty Waterings. The Leek will not 
bear Seed till the fecond Year, and then muft be 
gather’d, and order’d like Onion-feed. | 


SECT. Xt. 
Of GARLIC K 


€9 RLICK is propagated from Cleves of the 
Root planted early in March, about five In- 
ches a-part: The Soil light and fandy, for fiir 
Ground makes the Roots {fmall: The Blade will be- 
gin to turn yellow in uly, and then take them up in 
a dry Day, and tie them in Bunches for Ufe. This, 
and all other Roots, that are to be kept the Winter, — 
muft be very well dry’d, or they will rot. | | 


Se Cay KIL 
Of ESCHALOTS. 


Schalots, or Shallots, are of fuch ufe in Cookery, 

that a Kitchen-Garden ought not to be with- 

out them: A light, fandy Soil is the moft agreeable 
to them, without any Mixture of Dung. They 
are propagated by planting their Cloves or Off- 
fets of the Roots early in March, about four Inches 
a-part, and will be fit to take up as foon as their 
Blade turns yellow, which will not be till the 
latter end of ‘Fune, or beginning of Fuly, if they 
like the Ground; then let them be well dry’d and 
laid up for Ufe. N. B. About a Rod fquare of 
Ok . Ground 
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Ground planted with. thefe Roots will be enough for 
the Ufe of any Family. 


Sok Cw) A. 
Of CHIVES, and thee ROCAMBOLE. 


HIVES fhould always be found in the 

Kiichen-Garden ; they are frequently ufed in 
the Winter Sallets, when young Onions are fearce. 
The Off-/ets of their Roots fhould be planted at 
fix Inches diftance in March, cutting off their 
Blades at the fame time: They love a light, rich 
Ground, and Shade. Thus order’d, they will be 
fit for ufe at any time of the Year; and the 
oftener they are cut, the fmaller will be their 
Grafs. About one Rod fquare of them will ferve 
a large Family. , 

The Rocambole, for its high Relith in Sauces, 
has been greatly efteem’d formerly, but now-a- 
days is hardly to be met with; I think however, 
it fhould not be wanting in a compleat Kitchen- 
Garden, for, confidering how fmall a Quantity of 
it is fufficient to give us that Relifh which many 
Omons can hardly give, it ought to be preferr’d, 
The Part of this Plant, which is made ufe of, is 
the Head of the Plower-/lem, compofed of many — 
{mall Bulbs, which, as foon as they are ripe, fhould 
be gather’d, and kept dry. 

It is propagated by planting the Off-/ets of the 
Roots, or little Bulbs, fix Inches a-part in September ; 
and delights in a fandy Loam, without any Mix- 
ture of Dung. 3 | 


CHAP, 


CHAP. IV. 


Of ASPARAGUS, ARTICHOAKS, 
COLLY-FLOWERS, CABBAGES, 
and thofe of the Cole-Race. 


HE Afparagus is one of the great~Dainties 
of the Spring, and what I account to be 
part of the moft neceflary Furniture of a Garden ; 
it brings great Profit to the Gardeners near London, 
either propagated upon natural Beds, (as they are 
called) or when they are forced with Dung in the 
Winter. I have heard, that a Gardener about 
We/tminjter has received above thirty Pound in one 
Week for forced A/paragus. | 
I thall therefore be very particular in fetting 
down the Method of propagating this Plant, as 
well in xatural Beds, as in the Hot-Bed; and firft 
begin with the Seeds and manner of raifing them, — 


Such as are minded to make a Plantation of © 


Ajparagus, Thould have a peculiar Regard to the 
Goodnefs of the Seed they defign to fow, for 
therein lies the chief Hopes of Succefs: The 


largeft Buds therefore fhould always be encou~ 
raged to run up as foon as they appear above 
Ground; and when they begin to branch, muft- 
be ftaked up to fecure them againft the Winds. - 
Thefe vigorous Shoots will afford us Seeds well ~ 
nourifhed, partaking of the Strength of the Ma- @ 
ther-Plant. The largeft 1 have yet feen are the. ¥ 
Produce of Batterfea in Surrey, and fuch-like - 


Places, where the Soil is /andy; fo that we may 


4 E 
a ‘ Pai ‘ n 
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readily infer what Soil is the moft proper for 4 
them. In Ground ef that Kind, without any © 


Mixture 


3 
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Mixture of Dung, I recommend them to be fown ~ 
about the firft Week in March, if the Weather 
be open. In this Seminary they come up without 
any Trouble, and will be fit to plant out the Fe- 
bruary or March following, either to train up for 
Hot-Beds, or to be planted for a Crop in Natural 
Beds , for Plants of one Year old will thrive much 
better when they come to be tranfplanted in Na- 
tural Beds, than thofe that have ftood two Years 
in the Seed Bed. 

If we raife them for the Hot-Bed, make choice 
Of a Piece of Ground that has been enriched with 
Dung, and well dug and mellowed 3 upon which 
ftrike out Lines at feven or eight Inches a-part, 
and plant the d/paragus Roots, when they are one 
Year old, ‘in them, at four Inches Diftance: In 
this Nurfery they are to remain two Years be- 
fore they will be fit for the Hot-Bed, cutting down 
their Haulm every Michaelmas, and keeping them 
free from Weeds, as we muft do the Plants in the 
Natural Beds. 

If we chiefly covet to raite A/paragus in the 
Winter, fow every Year, and make Plantations 
_after the fame manner related, to have Plants 
that may fucceed one another. The Hoi-Beds 
-muft be made pretty ftrong, and covered imme- 
diately with Earth fix Inches thick, encompaffed 
with Straw-Bands; in this, plant your A/fparagus — 
Roots (taken frefh from the Nur/ery-Beds) as clofe 
as they can be placed together, without trimming 
them, or cutting off any of their Fibres, When 
this is done, cover the Buds of the Plants two 
Inches thick with Earth, and let it remain in that 
State for five or fix Days before the Frames or 
Glaffes are put over it, and then lay on three 
Tnchésthick’ of Aeth Earth ‘over the. whole ; ee 
about ten Days after planting, the Buds will be- 
gin to appear above SE geia and then give them 
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what Air the Seafon will allow; for it is the Air 
that makes them green, and chiefly contributes to 
their good ‘Tafte. 

A Bed thus prepared will laft good about a 
Month, fhooting trefh Buds every Day, if the 
fevere Weather does not hinder. As it begins 
to cool, fome warm Horfe-Litter fhould be laid 
upon the Glaffes every Night, which will con- 
tribute as much to make the Buds fhoot, as if they 
were to have new Dung put under their Roots. 
The time for this Work is from November till A- 


pril, when the natural Crop comes in, making. 


frefh Beds every Month to follow one another, and 
give us a con{tant Supply. 

But to plant A/paragus for a natural Crop, we 
muft proceed in a very different way. About the 
Beginning of March (which is the beft time for 
tranfplanting of A/paragus) meafure out your 


Ground, allowing four Foot for the Breadth of — 
each Bed, and two Foot for every ley between — 


the Beds; open a Trench at one End of it, and 


lay into the Bottom of the Trench, about the 


Thicknefs of fix or eight Inches of Horfe-Dung 
well rotted: Go on then to trench the fame Quan- 
tity of Ground, lying next to the frft Trench, 


: : 
Paty ney EL 
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throwing the Earth which comes out of the fecond . 
Trench upon the Dung laid im the Bottom of the 


firtt: Continue to work in like manner till the © 


whole Piece is completed and levelled; then in % 
Lines, at eight or ten Inches Diftance, plant the 
Afparagus taken frefh out of the Nurfery, fpread- 


ing their Roots, and covering their Buds with 


Earth, about four Inches thick. 


When four Rows are planted, ‘leave a Space. * 
for an Alley about two Foot wide, and proceed 
to plant four Rows more for another Bed, and — 


fo continue your Work till the whole is planted. 


As foon as that is done, fow the whole Piece — 


with 
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with Onions, and rake it over as level as poffible, 
for the Alleys will not be of any Ufe till after 
Michaelmas, when the- Onions will be off, and 
the Shoots the Afparagus Plants have made that 
Summer, mutt be cut down; then dig up the 
“Alleys, and throw Part of their Soil upon the 
Beds, to raife the Earth about five or fix Inches 
' above the Buds of the Plants, fupplying the Alleys 
at the fame time with Dung, or fome rich Soil. 

In this State let the Beds remain till March fol- 
lowing, and then rake down the Earth. I have 
known fome Gardeners fet Beans about November, 
in the A/paragus Alleys, clofe-under the Sides of 
the Beds, which may beft fhelter them from the 
Lat Winds. 

The Alleys muft be turned up in this manner 
every Winter, and now and then enriched with 
Dung; but we muft be fure to let Michaelmas be 
pafied before we cut down the Haulm of the Af 
_ paragus, and give them their Winter Dreffing , 
and alfo that .we are not later than Mid-March, 
_ without raking and laying fmooth the Beds 5 for 
after that time, if we fhould difturb the Earth, 
we fhould run the Hazard of breaking many Buds 
that begin to fhoot. 

It is a general Rule not to cut any till the 

fourth Year after Planting, although the Buds are 
very large, for it weakens the Roots: However, 
I think, (to fatisfy the Impatience of fome) that 
where the Plants are ftrong, as in the third Year, 
a few may be taken here and there in very {mall 
Quantities, about fix times in the Seafon, without 
greatly hurting the Plants. , 

The fourth Year we may certainly begin to cut, 
and we fhall then fenfibly feel the Profit of our 
Labour and Expectation: Not any Bud that ap- 
pears above Ground muft be fuffered to grow in 
the Cutting Seafon, unlefs they come from fuch 

| U 2 Roots 
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Roots as have been planted to make good the De- 


ficiencies of the farft Plantation, and thofe muft 
be fuffered to run up every Year ull they have 
gathered Strength. _ 

About the Beginning of April, the A/paragus 


appear above Ground, and may be cut tll to- : 


wards the Beginning of Fue, when they have 


{tood five Years; but will not bear cutting longer — 


than Mid-May, if they are younger. In the cut- 
ting of them, have a fpecial Regard to cut down- 
wards a little floaping, with a Knife made blunt 
at the Point, left you injure the Crown of Buds 


_lying on the top of the Root; for if you cut them 


more horizontally, you may then injure feverat 
Buds that are under ground. A Piece of A/para- 


gus, thus carefully managed, will laft good near 


twenty Years. 
OG es Oa Be 
Of the ARTICHO AK. 
VW may either propagate the Artichoak from 


Seed or Suckers, but the latter is moft com- 
monly practifed; however, let us ufe either way 


of raifing them, we muft be fure to allow them a a 


{trong rich Ground, with Dung mellow’d in it, 


well-expofed to the Sun: About the Beginning a 


of March we may fow the Seeds, to be planted 
out the following Month; and the middle of 


March is the moft proper Seafon to flip the Roots, — 
either for new Plantations, or to make good the — 
Deficiencies of the old ones, which feldom pafs — 
a Winter without fome Lofs, notwithftanding the q 


eréateft Care has been taken to preferve them. 
When we take off the S/ips, we muft leave grow- 


ing upon every old Root ( if it be ftrong) three 


Heads, which will give us fo many good Blofloms 


about. ~ 
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about Mid-Fune ; and the Slips we take off fhould 
be planted two Foot a-part in Lines, four Foot 
diftant from each other, for nearer than that 
would hinder the thriving of the Plants. This 
young Plantation muft be well watered after 
planting, and perhaps may afford us fome good 
Flowers about September, though, for the Sake of 
~ the Plants, it is tobe wifhed they would not; for 
when they bloffom the firft Year, the Roots are 
endangered; therefore fome Gardeners break off 
the Blofloms as foon as they begin to appear, 
and about the Middle of uly break off the Stems 
of the old Roots that have done blowing, that 
they may furnifh themfelves with frefh Shoots to 
{tand the Winter. | 


cc ee sess aia EL 
Of th COLLY-FLOWER. 


J HOEVER is minded to propagate this 
Plant, mutt chiefly have regard to the 
Goodnefs of the Seed, which ought to be faved 
only from fuch Flowers as were large and white, 
for otherwife there can be no Hope of Succels ; 
and in the next place, the Ground muft be very 
rich, and not over dry. Being thus provided, 
we may begin to fow the Seeds in March, in 
fome well-expofed Corner of the Garden, where 
the young Plants may be fheltered at their firft 
coming up from the frofting Evenings. About the 
Middle of April, when they are in their firft 
Leaf, they muft be planted in a Nurfery, about 
five or fix Inches a-part, and ftand there tll the 
latter End of May or Fune, to .be removed to 
fuch Places as you defign they fhall blofiom in: 
If it is poffible, do this Work in rainy Weather, 
which will make them ftrike Root quickly; or 
: U 3 7 , elfe, 
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elfe, if the Seafon happens to be dry, make 
Holes in the Ground like Bafons, about three Foot 


a-part, and water them well immediately before © 


you plant the Colly-Flowers in them, which will 
contribute to keep the Plants frefh and pacer, till 
their Roots begin to fhoot; by this means, and 
frequent Waterings when the Seafon is dry, we 
may expect large “Flowers in Autumn, but efpeci- 
ally if the Alleys between the Plants are floated 
with Water, which will nourifh them much more 
than common Watering. Some of this Plantation 
will not offer to flower till after Michaelmas, and 
then fuch Plants muft be taken up with the Earth 
at their Roots, and fet together (upright) in a 
Green-Houfe, or fome other fuch-like Place, where 
the Bloffoms will enlarge themfelves, and be fit for 
Ufe in the Winter: So likewife if we have any 
Articboaks at that time fit to cut, take them with 
all their Stalk, and fet them in Sand in the fame 
Place, which will _preferve them good a lone 
time. 

But we mutt take a very Aifferere Method to 
have Colly-Flowers in the Summer: About the 20th 
of Fuly, or firft Week in Auguft at fartheft, we 
muft fow the Seeds wpon fome decayed Hot-Bed, 
and tranfplant them about three Inches Diftance, 
as foon as they have made their firft Leaf, upon 


fome other well prepared Bed. The Middle OF ; 


September draw out every other Plant from that 
Plantation,, and fet them four or five Inches 
a-part, either under 4 South-Wall, to ftand there 
till Spring, when they are to be planted out for 
Flowering, or elfe fet them in the Places where 
they are to bloffom, and cover them with Gla/s- 
Bells in the Severity of the Winter, and this laft 
Method I think to be the beft, becaufe they will 
be well rooted in the Spring, and confequently 
be better able to make large Bloffoms than thofe 

that 
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that are planted in the Spring, and have the Dif- 
ficulty of making new Roots when the others are 
growing. 

Thofe Colly-Flowers that are planted out at 
Michaelmas will flower about three Weeks fooner 
than thofe that are Se ool in the Spring; how- 
ever, it is neceflary to make Plantations in both 
Seafons, that they may not all bloffom at one 
time, but gradually fucceed one another. An un- 
derftanding Gardener will alfo make his Spring 
Plantation of Colly- Flowers at feveral times, al- 
lowing three Weeks or a Month between each ; 
and by that means, (although all the Plants were 
raifed at one time) the checking them at diffe- 
rent Periods of Growth, will make them bloffom 
earlier or later by two or three Months. 

It is a Rule which ought to be obferved, when 
we plant late in the Spring, (in May for Ex- 
ample) to fet our Colly-Flowers where they may 
not have too much Suwz. I have known fome do 
very well between Artichoak Plants, and in fuch- 
like Places; and then it muft alfo be obferved 
that they have Water enough, for they are great 
Lovers of it. When the Bloffoms begin to ap- 
_ pear, break fome of the great Leaves and lay over 
them, to keep the Flowers from Rain, and the 
{corching Heat of the Suz, which would make 
them turn yellow. 

In March and April take care to fhelter them 
from the Winds, which are very apt to damage 
them, and fometimes blow them up by the Roots. 
~ JI would advife, that if you have a good kind of 
_Colly- Flower that bloffoms early, and has large and 
clofe Flowers, to let fome of the forward Plants 
ftand for Seed, carefully tying them to Stakes, 
that the Winds may not injure them. When the 
Seed-Veffels are full grown, and the Seeds within 
them are perfegted, cut off the whole Stalk, and 
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Jet it dry in the Houfe before it be thrafhed out ; 
for it is not neceflary to leave the Seed upon the 


Planis till the Pods aré dry, left they open and fhed. 


| SB Gis TV Ae ee 
qe) 3 C A BBAGES, and their Kinds. 


VAT E have feveral kinds of Cabbages, the large 
r Y White Cabbage, of which the Gardeners at 
Batterjea, in Surrey, have a kind that comes very 
early, and is the beft for Summer Ufe: If it be 
fown in Fuly, and ftands the Winter, I have known 
fome of them ripen in May; or elfe, if we are 
minded to have of them ripe in the Winter, fow 
them in March, and plant them out in Fuly, at two 
Foot Diftance, watering the Ground well before 
planting, if the Weather be dry. In the fame 
~ manner alfo muft be fown and planted the Savoy- 
Cabbages, or Savoys (as they are called) for Winter 
ute, for they are not good till the Frofts have 7 
pinched them. Thefe and all other kinds of Cab- 
bages will put forth Sprouts from the Stalks, that © 
towards the Spring are even preferable to the 7 
_ Cabbages themfelves, and will continue fotodo ~ 
till the Middle of April, about which time Greens 
of this kind are very fcarce, and therefore young 


Cabbage-Plants and Cole-worts, that were fown in | & 


_fuly or Auguft, are then the only Greens, except z 
Spinage, that we have recourfe to. * 

When we have a right fort of Cabbage to our 
Mind, we may plant it for Seed in the following 
manner: In Fanuary make choice of the dryeft 
Part of the Garden; and having ftripped fome 


full-grown Cabbages of their loofe Leaves, plant — 


them fo deep in the Ground, that none of the Stalk 
appear above it, and then make upa Bank of Earth 
round about the Cabbage itfelf, fo that none of it ~ 


be 
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be feen but the Top, from whence the Flower- 
items will begin to break in March or April, and 
then muft be ftaked up as the Colly-Flowers. The 
Seed, when it is full grown, muft be gather’d, and 
order’d like that of the Colly- Flower. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the LEGUMES or PULSE, fuch 
a BEANS, PEASE, KIDNEY- 
BEANS, &. 


UCH as defign to propagate Beans or Peafe, 

muft have a large Parcel of Ground ; for ’tis 
not a fmall Quantity will fuffice to furnifha very 
moderate Proportion of them; more efpecially, be- 
caufe they fhould be fown at different Seafons : 
That from the Time they firft come in, to the 
Beginning of Winter, we may always have a frefh 
Supply of young ones, as the former Crops de- 
cay. 


SRS ay 
Of BEANS. 


HE Bean has many Varieties ; two Kinds 

of which I fhall only make mention of, 

viz. the Spanifh Bean for an early Crop, and the 
broad Windfor Bean for the Summer: The firft of 
thefe are commonly put into the Ground in No- 
vember or December, about five Inches cag in 
i ome 
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fome well-expofed Place, commonly in a fingle 
Line under a South Wall or Hedge, to thelter 
them from the fharp Winds of the Winter ; but 
I rather make choice of a Hedge than a Wall, 
for this Reafon, that when the Beans are aoe 
Ground, and the Frof takes them, the Wall will, 
when it 1s fomewhat warm’d by the Suz, thaw 
them and the Ground where they ftand, till 
Night comes on, and then they freeze again; and 
fo if the Froft lafts any time, they are continu- 
ally harrafs’d in this manner, Night and Day, 
till they are deftroy’d. But on the contrary, a 
Hedge fhelters them from the fharp Winds ; 
and not. reflecting any, Heat upon them in the 
Day, as a Wall will do, the Plants remain in the 
fame frozen’ State, till a general Thaw releafes 
them, without undergoing fuch violent Fits of — 
Alteration, which muft certainly impair their — 
Parts, « ) fe ; 

If. we have double Lines of thefe forward 
Beans, let not the Rows be nearer together than 
two Foot, for elfe they would fmother “each other 
when they come to grow up; and then, by run- 
“ning too much into Stalk, would produce but 
few Bloffoms and lefs Fruit. It mutt be obferved 
likewife, that if they have fhot any confiderable 


Length before the fevere Frofts begin, they muft — } 


be earth’d up within a little of their Tops; and 
in the Time of their Bloffoms, cut off the Top of 
every Bean-ftalk, to make them fet their Fruit ' 
the better. 

About February, we may fet a fecond Parcel of 
Ground with Spani/h Beans, to come in after the 
former; and in March, plant fome Windfor Beans 
for the firft time, for they are tender, and can- 
not bear the Froffs. I have experienced, that if 
we fet the Rows about a Foot afunder, fuffering 
them to grow till they are about five or fix 

Inches: 
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Inches high, and then cut down every other Line 
within two or three Inches of the Ground, we 
fhall then have a double Crop of Beans from the 
fame\ Sowing, one coming in about Zu/y ; and that 
which was cut down, {fpringing afterwards afrefh 
from the Roots, will have Beans about Augu/t or 
September. Tis therefore I would advife, that if 
it fhould happen that two Crops of Beans, fown 
at different Seafons, fhould by accident tend to — 
bloffom at the fame time, as they often do, cut 
down one of them to have a late Crop. 

°Tis alfo neceffary to fet Beans in April and May 
in moift Places, and then they muft be allow’d 
a greater Diftance between each other, than thofe 
that were planted forwarder in the Spring ; but 
above all, keep them clear of Weeds; and I think 
it would be good Hufbandry to water them about 
the time of their Bloflom, if the Seafon be dry. | 
I haye known likewife Beans planted in Fune, that 
have yielded a very good Crop late in the Au- 
fumn. 

Beans love a ftiff Soil, without any Manure: 
When their Seeds are full grown, the Plants may 
be pull’d up by the Roots, and fet to dry in fome 
well-expofed Place, and then threfh’d out for Ufe. 


Sy Ob. I 
Of PEASE. 


HE Kinds of Pea/e which I thall mention, 

are the Hotfpurs, tor Winter Sowing ; the 
Dwarfs, and the Roncival, or Dutch Admiral, to 
be fown in the Spring: Thefe Sorts may well 
enough fuffice for any Garden, without enumera- 
ting at leaft fifty other Kinds that I have heard 
of; which perhaps are fo near a-kin to thefe, that 
the Difference can se be diftinguifh’d but 1 = 
tne 


™~ 


J 
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as if a Fruit-would be the better for a Name that 


nifh a Table throughout the whole Summer. A- — 
bout November or December is foon enough to fow 


endanger’d by the Frofts. Some of the Hot/purs 


the Eaft Winds. 


the Names only. I have often wonder’d at the In- 
difcretion of fome People, who take delight in. ~ 
giving cramp Names to Plants, and make it their 
bufinefs to multiply Species without reafon; 


could not be underftood ; or that the Works of Na- 
ture were not already numerous enough for us to 
contemplate: But to fay no more of that vain 
Humour, which too many are fubject to, I~ 
fhail proceed to lay down what I have obferved re- 4 
lating to the Culture of Pea/e in a Garden. _ a 

It is not one of the leaft Perfections of a good 
Gardener, if he has Ground enough to provide 
fo many Crops of Peafe every Year, as may fur- 


the firft Crop; for if they were put into the q 
Ground fooner than thofe Months, they would be — 


are the moft proper for that Seafon, to be fownin ~ 
Drills, each Drill about two Foot from the other, ~ 
the Lines-running from North to South, When ~ 


‘they have fhot about fix Inches high, carth them 
‘up about four Inches on both Sides of the Lines, 


raifing a little Bank on the Eaj? Sides of them, 7 
to defend them from the Blajts which accompany ~ 


In February, afecond Crop of the fame kind of ~ 
Peathould be fown ; and in March, we may put in. 
a third of the fame Sort. About the Beginning of 
‘April, fome Ground may be prepared for fow- 7 
ing fome of the Dwarf-Pea/e, efpecially the very © 


fhort Kind, which feldom rifes higher than half 


a Foot, or covers more Ground than fix or feven 


Inches fquare; and notwithftanding the Smallnefs ~ 


of this Plant, it will yield near as many Peafeas 
one of the largeft Kinds, and thofe not inferior 
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to any in their Tafte: Thefe Peafe fhould be fet 


four or five Inches a-part, in Lines about eighteen 
Inches diftant from one another, if they are de- 
fign’d for Table-ufe; or if they are planted for 
Seed, the Lines need not be above a Foot a- 
part; for then there will be no occafion to go 
_ between them, till they are ripe enough to be pull’d 


0 


Befides this {mall Sort, there is another kind of 
Dwarf-Pea, which rifes about a Foot high, avery 
good Bearer, and well-tafted: This Sort may be 
fown thicker than the former, becaufe they carry | 
their Vines more upright ; but the Lines fhould 
be two Foot a-part. In April thefe may be fown, 
and in May or Fune, as well as the former, to 
have a conftant Supply of young Pea/e follow- 
ing one another: The fmalleft Sort I have fown 
in Edgings, and have gather’d great quantities 
from them; and I think them much the beft for 
Fot-Beds, if we covet Pea/e in the Winter, as they — 
_ take up but little room, and afford a confiderable 

Crop. I am affured, one Bed of them will yield 
as many Pea/e as three Beds of the fame fize fown 
with the common Sorts: For this end fow them 
upon a gentle Hot-Bed, the firft Weck in Septem- 
ber, about five Inches a-part. | 

The End of 4pri/, or Beginning of May isa 
right Seafon for fowing the Roncival or Ege-Pea, 
which 1s alfo called the Dutch-Admiral : This is the 
moft rampant of all the Pea Kind, therefore re- 
quires more room than the others: Sow them a- 
bout two or three Inches a-part, in Lines, planting 
two Rows within eighteen Inches of one another, 
and then leave a Space of four Foot for an Alley to 
pafs through when they are’ fit to be gather’d. 
Having allow’d this Paflage, plant two Lines 
more, eighteen Inches a-part, and fo continue to 
do, 
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do, allowing the Breadth of four Foot for each 
Alley, till the whole Piece 1s fown. When they 
are grown about fix Inches high, earth them up 
like the others, and fey two Rows of Sticks or 
Boughs about feven Foot high, to each double 
Line of Pea/e, for them to run up, and they will 
bear plentifully ; which they never will do if they 
ave fet too clofe together, or are not ftaked up. 


S EC ‘Fs Ii. 


Of th KIDNEY-BEAN, or g 
PRENCH-BEAN. ~~ —@ 


E. have two Sorts of Kidney-Beans common 

in our Gardens ; the.one which bears early 

near the Root, without running high, call’d the 
Batterfea-Bean, and another Kind which is more 
rampant, growing near fix Foot high, if it is 
ftaked up. Befides thefe, I have feen above fifty — 
other Sorts that have been brought from foreign 
Parts, but feldom produce any quantity of Fruit — 
in our Climate. aie _ 
We fow Kidney-Beans the firft Week in April, 
in a light, frefh Soil, making Drills from North to ~ 
South, laying the Beaws in them about four Inches ~ 
a-part, and covering them with Earth, raifed ina © 
Ridge to keep the Wet from them; for if the 
Ground be over-moift, it rots them. | a 
The Lines of the Batterfea-Bean fhould be two ~~ 
Foot a-part, and the other Kind fhould be fown — 
after the fame manner as I have prefcribed for — 
the Roncival Pea, i.e. in double Rows, and Al ~ 


leys between them two Foot and a half wide. 
The Baiterfea Kind need not be ftaked; but 
the others will not bear weil without they are 
ftaked. - 
. 
a 
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ftaked. From the farft Sowing in April, we may 
once every three Weeks, till the middle of July, 
continue to fow frefh Parcels of Ground with Kid. 
ney-Beans to fucceed one another till the Winter 
comes in. | 

We muft obferve, that when the Ground is 
very dry, as in Fune or Fuly, and the Weather 
likely to be hot, we muft water the Drills as foon 
as we have opened them, before we put in the 
Seed, which will contribute to make them {prout ; 
but we muft avoid watering them after they are 
fown, left we rot them. 

Out of Curiofity I have known fome of the 
Batterfea Kind of Kidney-Beans fown in Hot- Beds 

five Inches apart about the firft Week in Sepiem- 

_ ber, and they have had Beans fit to gather about 
January; but thefe, as well as other Plants of this 
nature, when they are forced, mutt have all the 
Air that can poffibly be allow’d them, or the 
Plants will be apt to decay. 

The Wing-Pea, when it is very young, is by 
fome drefs’d and eaten like Kidney-Beans, but in 
my Opinion is not near fo good; the Bloffoms in- 
deed are of a beautiful Colour, and make a good - 
Show in a Garden, if they are fet in Edgings: It 

grows in any Soil without difficulty, if we put in 
the Seeds in April, 


CH A.P, 
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CHAP. VI 


Of SAL LETS, their Culture. 


S the different Humours of Mankind will 

not allow me to preferibe any certain Mix- 

ture of Herbs as the moft pleafant to the Palate, fo 
I fhall content myfelf with giving my Reader on- 
ly fome general Hints relating to the feveral Sorts 


of common Sallet Herbs, and leave every one to 


pleafe himfelf in the Mixture of them. 
~ LT would have the Relith of the feveral Herbs con- 
fider’d ; as for example, which are moft hot and 


biting, as Creffes, Mujftard, Cellery, Taragon,. ¥ 


Chervil, &c. and the more cool and infipid tothe 


Tafte, as Turneps, Rape, Spinage, Corn-Sallet , 


Lettuce, Purflane, and fach-like: By this Know-_ i 
ledge a Gardener, when he compofes a Sallet, may 


fo judicioufly mix his Herbs, that the too {trong _ 2 


‘Tafte of one Kind will not over-power all the — 


reft, and difcreetly make ufe of the inftpid Sorts 


to qualify the Pungency and Heat of the others, 7 
as the Seafon of the Year is more hot or cold; ~ 


fo that every Sallet we eat may not only be a- — : 


ereeable to the Tafte, but alfo a fort of Phyfick to — 


the Body. 


I think where Seeds ate ufed medicinally, one — 
might raife young Sallets of them to be eaten with — 
the common {mall Herbs, and have the fame Effect ~ 
as the Seeds themfelves ; but I fhall now proceed to ~ 


the Method of raifing them. 


’ . 
—_—_ 
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SECT. 1 
Of SMALL HERBS. 


HEAT the Gardeners call Small Herbs in 
Sallets, are fuch as fhould be always cut 

while they are in the Seed-leaf; fuch are Creffes, 
Mufiard, Radifh, Turnep, Rape, Spinage, and 
Lettice; all thefe are commonly known to Gar- 
deners, and are generally raifed by them, from 
the Seeds fown in Drills or Lines, about a Yard 
in Length, in fuch an Expofure, as the Seafon of 
the Year requires; that is, from Mid-February, 
to the End ot Merch, under Glaffes and Frames ; 
and from that Time, to the Middle of May, upon 
natural Beds of Earth, warmly expofed; and af: 
terwards, as long as the Summer Heats remain, 
in more fhady Places. About the Middle of Sep- 
tember and Oéfober, make your Sallet-Beds, as 
I have advifed in February’ and March; and then, 
as frofty Weather begins to come in, prepare mo- 
derate hot Beds to fow your Sallets upon, to be 
continued during the Winter Months; thefe fhould 
have as much Airas poffible, as well to give them 
Colour, as to help their Tafte. It fowietimes 
happens, when the Froft is very violent, that the 
Small [Herbs are frozen, notwithftanding the 
greateft Care, but Iam told, That putting them 
Into Spring-water for Two Hours before they are 
ufed, will recover them. ‘I likewife find it is the 
beft Way to draw the Small Herbs up by the Roots, 
from the Hot-Beds; for if the Roots are left in 
the Earth, when you fow a fecond Crop of Sal- 
Jeting upon the fame Bed, it will not profper. 
Alfo. it fhould be obferved, in fowing the fecond 
Crop, that Seeds of the fame Kind, fhould not be 
fown in the fame Place, but eafe the Ground with 
Part IY. Xx varying 
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varying its Burden, putting the Seeds of hot Herbs, 
where the cool ones grew before; and this ought 
always to be obferved in the Culture of every Plant, 
that we do not place them immediately upon that 
Spot where the fame Kinds have juft been growing. 
The moft fkilful Farmers and Gardeners, obferve 
this Rule with that Exaétnefs, that it feems as if 
one Kind of Plant meliorated and prepared the 
Ground for the Reception of another. - 
For the greater Perfection of our Winter-Sal- 
lets, it would be well to fow fome Lines of Creffes 


in the natural Ground, about the Middle of du- - 


gust, for they will refift the Frofts of the Winter, 
and help greatly to enrich our Hot-Bed Sallets 
with the high Tafte they acquire, by being ex- 
pofed in the open Arr. Likewife at the fame 
Time, fow a Bed of Chervil for Winter Ule, as 
well to mix among our Sallet-Herbs, as to put in 
Soops, (Fe. 


ae Op. Oaaad Sih 
Of Sellery and Endive. 


“ek R Winter Sallets are likewife greatly im- 


proved by blanch’d Sellery, which is an hot 
Herb, of a very rich Flavour; it is raifed from 
Seed fown in March and April, in light Earth,” in 
fome well-expofed Part of the Garden, and plant- 


ed out about Six Weeks after it is come up, in 
Beds, allowing Four Inches Diftance between the — 


Plants; they may there remain till the Middle of 
tune, at which Time, fome of the firft Sowing 
will be fit to plant in Trenches for blanching. 
The Trenches muft be cut by a Line, Eight or 
Ten Inches wide, and about the fame Depth, and 


as foon as they are made, putin your Plants, af-— 
ter having prun’d off the Topsand Roots of them : | 


4 
‘ 
e 
ia 
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They muft not ftand nearer together than Five 
Inches, if they are ftrong; and as they erow 
large, earth them up within Four or Five Inches 
of their Tops, and fo continue to do at feveral 
Times, ’till they are fit for Ufe. It is neceflary 
to make Three or Four different Plantations of 
Sellery at feveral Times, one to come later than 
the other; and we may note, That thefe Plants 
will not be White ’till Six Weeks after they are 
earthed up; they love a light, rich Soil, 

Endive, when it is blanched, is much ufed 
about London in Winter Sallets , though, in my 
- Opinion, it isa Plant hardly worth our Trouble, 
as it has neither Tafte nor Flavour: It loves 4 
light rich Soil, and fhould be fown about the lat. 
‘ter End of April, left it run to Seed, as it is apt 
to do, if it is fown too early in the Spring, 
When it has been’ come up about Six Weeks, 
plant it in Beds as I have direéted for the Sellery, 
and about the Middle of ¥a/y, plant it in Rows, 
about Six Inches a-part; and as foon asit is well 
‘gtown, tie up fome of it to whiten; and every 
Fortnight, as long as it lafts, tie up frefh Parcels 
Of it, 


A ahd Sonia $8 
Of the Cabbage Lettice, 


E have great Varieties of Lettice, many 

WV of which have been more efteemed for 
their Rarity, than for their Goodnef§; but of all 
that I have yet tried, I find none to exceed the 
good Qualities in the Roman Lettice, the Dutch 
“Brown Leitice, and the Imperial and Silefja Kinds 5 
all which. Sorts cabbage extremely well, and are 


well tafted, 
} tm Pg sii The 
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The Brown Dutch Lettice, if it be fown about 
the Middle of August, will be fit to tranfplant in 
September, to ftand the Winter, either for cabag- 
ing early in the Spring, or to be cut for Winter 
- Sallet, it loves a rich light Sou, and warm Ex- 
pofure, as do.all of this Tribe, efpecially if they 
are fown towards the Autumn. The Imperial 
and Silefia Lettices, if they be fown about the 
fame Time with the former, and planted out in 
warm Places, will be very large, and be fit to cut 
very early in the Spring; but the Roman Lettice 
I have not known to bear the Frofts. } 

In. March are commonly fown all thefe Kinds 
in the open Ground among other Crops, as I 
have already hinted elfewhere: And that there 


may not want a conftant Supply of them, fow — 


fome every Month, from March, ’till you put in 
the Winter Crop, and plant them out in Beds about 
Five Inches a-part, Three Weeks after they come 


up; for tranfplanting. them contributes to make — 


them. cabbage. 


Such as produce large Cabbages early in the 


Spring, may be fuffered to ftand for Seed, and 


fhould be ftak’d up, left the winds annoy them 5. 


but the Jmperial Kind will hardly run to Seed if 
the Crown of its Cabbage be cut crofs-ways, and 
carefully open’d, to give Way for the Plower-/tem 
to fhoot ; and then. likewife the Plant will be in 
Danger of rotting, if it fhould rain, therefore fix 
a Glafs Bell over.it,; Fhe Seeds will be fit to ga- 
ther as foon as-they begin to fhew their Down, and 
then pull up the Plants, and fet them to dry ina 


Green houje, till you find the Seed is fit to be thrafh- — 


ed out. 


a ttn te > ee P - 
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It is obfervable, That though the Plants we 
fave the Seeds from were of extraordinary good — 


Kinds, yet thofe Seeds will degenerate from the 


Mather Plant, if they are cultivated in the fame — 
Garden: — 
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Garden where they were faved: Therefore, if you 
can poflibly meet with an honeft Correfpondent, 
who gathers yearly the Seeds of fuch Plants as 
you have occafion for, change with him every 
Year, and you will both find your Advantage by 


fo doing. 


S.CT. TV, 


Of Burnet, Corn-fallet, Purflane, Sorrel, Spi- 
nage, and ‘Taragon. 


T HE Contents of this Se‘fion, will be of the 
Culture of certain Herbs, which are often 
ufed in Sallets, and ferve as Additionals to thofe 
I have before mentioned. Burnet is a cool Herb, 
a perennial Plant, whofe tender Leaves being 
mixed with other Sallet-Herbs in the Winter, give 
us the agreeable Flavour of Cucumbers. It is pro- 
pagated by Seeds fown in March, and may like- 
wife be encreafed at that Time by parting’ the 
- Roots, 

-Corn-Sallet is raifed from Seeds fown any Time 
of the Year, and makes a very good Sallet Fur- 
niture in the Winter. 

Purflane is an infipid Herb to the Tafte, but 
very cooling, and is admired by fome People in 
Summer Sallets: We have Two Sorts of it, the 
Golden Purflane, and. the Green Sort, which are 
both raifed from Seeds fown in fome warm Place 
in April; or may be fown earlier, if they have the 
Help of Glaffes. | 

Sorrel is alfo ufed in Sallets efpecially in the 
Spring ; the young Leaves are very agreeable; it 
is raifed from Seeds fown in March, commonly in 
Rows or Drills. | ) 

Spinage 1 have already mentioned to be one of 
the neceflary Ingredients in raw Sallets, to be 

a 3 cut 
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cut in the Ear-leaf; but it is of far greater Ufe 
for boil’d Sallet in Winter and the Spring. The 
Beginning of Auguf, it fhould be fown in fome 
Place well expofed to the Sun, that the Leaves 
may be large enough to cut for boiling in the 
Winter; and in March, April, and May, we mutt 
not fail to fow feveral Parcels of Ground with it 
at different Times, about a Fortnight diftant from 
one another, to fupply the Table conftantly, ’till 
other Greens are plenty; for in the Spring one 
Crop will hardly latt good longer than a Fortnight, 
without running up to Seed. We have Two Kinds 
of it. The prickly. Sort,.and the Round Spinage, 
differing in the Shape of their Seeds, according to 
their Names; but I find no Difference in their 
Tafte when they are boiled. “yp . 

Taragon, of all other Herbs, fhould not be 
wanting ina ‘Sallet, as it is a Cordial Herb, tho? 
the Tafte of it may not perhaps be fo grateful to 
the Palate at firft, as the common Herbs: For 
my own Part, I think it pleafant, if there is not 
too much of it; a few Leaves, or Three or Four 
of the tender Tops, are enough to give a Sallet an 
agreeable Relifh. This Plant loves a warm Ex- 
pofure, and is propagated from Slips taken from 
the Root, and planted in March. 

In the Spring, Dandelion blanch’d, which may 
be gathered almoft in every plough’d Field, is an 
excellent Sallet, being mixed with other Herbs, 
Some likewife gather Violet Flowers, Cow/lips, and 
the Bloffoms of Burrage, as Part of their Sallet Fur- 
niture, and in the Summer the Flowers of the Na- 
flurtium Indicum. In. fhort, whoever is once ac- 
quainted with the different Flavours of the feveral 
terbs I have named in this Chapter, may eafily 


pleafe himfelf with a Saller. 
_ N. B, Whatever Seeds are faved or gathered, 
mult be well dry’d and ripen’d before they ere 
mi ee pig thrafh'd 
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thrafh’d out; and then, after cleaning them, muft 
be expos’d to the Air and Sun for a Week at 
leaft before they are laid up, otherwife they will 
mold and rot. 


Oe Po ere 
Of POT-HERBS, and fuch as are com- 


monly ufed for Diftilling. | 


HAT I may not omit any thing that 
¥ 1s proper to be done in the Kitchen-Gar- 
x den, | propofe to treat of fuch Plants 
QQ and Herbs in this Chapter as are com- 

monly ufed for Di/tilling, and are fome- 
times dry’d for the Ufe of the Kitchen; and, firtt, 
fuch as are Aromaticks, 

Kofemary and Lavender are both durable Plants 
and Lver-greens; they love a light fandy Soil, 
and are both raifed from Slips planted in April; 
quickly taking Root if they are Shoots of the laft 
Year, but will not grow if they are older: They 
are apt to fufier by the Frotft, efpecially if they 
have too much wet, and therefore fhould be 
planted chiefly in the dryeft Parts of the Garden, 
where they may be the moft expos’d to the Sun. 
Lavender makes a fine Edging in large Walks, if 
it be often clipp’d; but for the fake of its Flowers, 
which are often ufed, we muft have a Plantation 
of it a-part; for were the Edging Plants fuffered 
to flower, their Beauty would be tpoiled. 

Thyme and Hyffop are either raifed from Seeds 
fown in March or April, or propagated from Slips 
planted in thofe Months: We have many Sorts of 
Tbyme of various Scents and Ufes; the Pot Thyme, 
XxX 4 Lemon 
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Lemon Thyme, and a Sort with variegated Leaves, 
are moft commonly cultivated, and make very 
good Edgings that will laft feven or eight Years: 
And befide them the Majftick Thyme, and the 
Marum Syriacum, or Cat Thyme, are cultivated in 
many Gardens for the Sake of their refrefhing 
Odour; but the latter, if it is in fmall Quantities, 
muft be carefully defended from the Cats, who 
love to eat it, and are intoxicated with it; but I 


obferve, where it is in Abundance, the Cats never — 


difturb it. Thefe two laft Kinds fhould be planted 
in the warmeft Parts of the Garden, the others will 
grow any where. 

Sage has many Varieties, but we propagate 
only three Sorts of it, wiz. The Red Sage, the Tea, 


Sage, or Sage of Virtue, and the Wormwood Sage; 


thefe Kinds are raifed from Slips taken from the 
Roots about the beginning of April, and planted 
a Foot a-part in light Earth. The Sage of Virtue 
fhould be cut for drying when it is full of young 
Shoots, for thofe only are fit to make Tea of; 
they fhould be gather’d in a dry Day, about Noon, 
and laid to dry in the Shade to be preferv’d for 
Ufe. I have been often told, that the Wormwood 
Sage is preferable to the former, affording a plea- 
fanter Liquor, and more grateful to the Sto- 
mach, | 

We feldom meet with more than two Sorts of 
Rue in our Englifh Gardens, and their Difference 


only confifts in the Colours of the Leaves; the — 


one being variegated with Cream Colour, and the 
other of a plain Green: This Plant delights in 


fhady Places, and is eafy multiply’d by Slips fet in — 


April in a light Soil. In-Times of Peftilence this 


Plant has been much in Requeft, on a Belief that it 


prevents Infection. 


Mint, or Menth and Baum, fhould neither of Md 


them be wanting in a Kitchen Garden; they are 


propa- h 
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propagated by parting their Roots any Time in 
~the Spring, and will grow any where. Mint in- 
deed is more generally cultivated than the other, 
as it 1s of itfelf a pleafant Sallet, and good in Soops, 
and fome Sauces, befides its extraordinary Ufe in 
Diftilling : When it is about a Foot high, it fhould 
be cut to dry in Bunches for Winter Ufe; obferv- 
ing this, as a general Rule, To cut every Herb 
defign’d for drying, in a dry Day, and then to 
dry them in the Shade. 

Some Gardeners think it worth their while to 
plant fome large Roots of Mint in the Corners 
of their Hot-Beds about November, that they may 
have young Shoots of it to mix among their Win- 
ter Sallets. 

Tanfie is increas’d by parting the Roots in the 
Spring, and is a Plant fo valuable, that it muft 
not be wanting ; fome of it fhould always be kept 
dry in the Winter, efpecially for the Ufe of thofe 
who are afflicted with the Gout in their Stomach : 
It is of that fovereign Efficacy in that Cafe, as I 
have found by Experience, that 1 think I fhould 
be guilty of ill Nature, if I was to pafs by this 
Opportunity of making known the Method of 
ufing it. Boil half a Handful of this Herd in half 
a Pint of ftrone White Wine, and drinking this 
Decoétion as hot as poffible, T have always found 
it to remove the Pain in lefs ‘than a Quarter of an 
Hour. 

Wormwood is either raifed from Seeds or Slips 
planted in March; it will grow in any Soil, and 
be apt to over-run the Ground, if it be eaten by 
Hogs when the Seeds are ripe, which pafling 
through their Bodies, germinate, ae come up 
very quickly. 

Penny-royal and Cammomile are ufeful Herbs, 
and very well deferve a Place in the Gardens they 
delight in moift fhady Places, and profper pe 

I 
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a ftiff Soil ; they ate both propagated from Slips 
planted in March or April. | 

We have two Kinds of Marjoram commonly 
propagated in Gardens , one Sort called the Winter 
Sweet-Marjoram, which will refift our Frofts, and 
remain good two or three Years, without renewing, 
and the other is fown annually upon the Hot-Bed 
in March, not being able to defend itfelf from 
the Violence of our Winters: The firft Kind is 
increafed by planting the Slips about March or 
April in moift Places, but has not that agreeable 
Scent which we find in the other; therefore fome 
of the laft Sort fhould be dryed every Year when 
it is grown pretty large. | 

Carduus is raifed from Seeds fown either in the 
Middle of Auguft, or in March; but I commend 
the Autumn Plants before thofe raifed in the 
Spring, as they are much larger, and more vige- 
_rous than the others, and, befides, have a much 
better Seafon to dry in. 

Angelica is raifed fram Seeds fown in March 
in a moift rich Ground; it isa Plant that lafts good 
for feveral Years without renewing, and is of great 
Ufe. 

Dragons ought alfo to be found in our Garden, 
as well for the Beauty of the Flowers, as the Ufe 
made of the whole Plant in many Cafes; it is mul- 
tiply’d by tranfplanting the Suckers taken from 
about the Root in March: This Plant loves a freth 
natural. Soil. and Shade. | 

Fennel and Dill are both propagated alike from 
Seeds fown in the Spring; they are ufeful Herbs, 
and fhould not be wanting ina Garden; the firft, 
having its tender Stalks blanch’d like Sedlery, makes 
a very good Sallet. 

Parfleyand Clary are alfo very ufeful Furnitures 
of a Kitchen Garden; they are -both cultivated 
with great Facility, and raifed from Seeds which 
| | fhould 
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fhould be fown in the Month of March, and re- 
newed every Year. 

T have now (TI think) mentioned every Plant 
that is required to grow in a Kitchen Garden, and 
would advife, That the feveral Kinds I have 
treated of in this Chapter, be planted in fome 
Place near the Houfe, for the Conveniency of 
gathering them with little Trouble when they are 
wanted, | 


CH AvP). VIE. 


Of ENGINES for raifing of WATER, 

— with fome Observations and Experiments 
for the meliorating of Water for the Ufe of 
Gardeners. 


Sees S It is impoffible to have either a fine 
E==s,G) or profitable Garden without the Com- 
: mand of good Water, I am perfuaded 
4IRY) 2y this Chapter will not be unacceptable 
SOLIS to fuch Gentlemen as have their Gar- 
dens unfortunately. fituated remote from it; but 
efpecially if by the Affiftance of fome Engines, 
which I fhall here mention, they may be taught how 
to bring it, with little Trouble, to their Houfes or 
Gardens, although they have their Station upon the 

Tops of Hills, or other Places remote from Water. 
_ Firft, Suppofing the Situation of the Houfe or 
Garden to be a confiderable Height above any 
Pond, River or Spring, and that it has, at pre- 
fent, no other Conveniency of Water than what is 
brought continually by Men or Horfes to it: In 
this Cafe, the wonderful Invention of the late 
| Mr, 
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Mr. Savory, F.R.S. for raifing Water by Fire, 
will not only fupply the Defect, by flinging up 
as much Water as may be defired, but may be 
maintained with little Trouble, and very {mall 
Expence. It is now feveral Years fince Mr. Sa- - 
vory fet up one of them for that curious Gentle- 
man, Mr. Salle, at Cambden-Hou/fe, which has 
fucceeded fo well, that there has not been any 
Want of Water fince it has been built; and with 
the Improvements which I have fince made to it, 
Iam apt to believe will be lefs fubjeé&t to be out 
of Order, than any Engine whatever. 

For the Satisfaétion of the Curious, I have 
given a Defign.of. it, Fig. I. of the fecond Plate, 
agreeable to.that at Cambden-Hou/e, which is, I « 
think, the trueft porportioned of any about Lon- 
don : The feveral Parts of it, and the Manner 
of Working it, I fhall explain as follows. 


A The fire; 
B The Boiler; a Copper Veffel of a fpherical 


Figure, in which Water is boiled and eva- 


porated into Stream, which pafies through 

C the Regulator, which opens, to let it into 

D The Steam-Pipe (of Copper) through which it 
defcends to 3 

E The Receiver, which is a Veffel of Copper, — 
that at firft fetting at Work is full of Air, — 
which the Steam will difcharge through x 

F The Engine-Tree, and up the Clack at . 

K (The Plug of the faid Clack, to come at and 
repair the fame, if need be) and fo the Air 
goesup . zs 

L. The Force Pipe. After E is void of Air ; 
which is to be found by its being hot all over 
then ftop the Steam at C, and throw a little 
cold Water on E,, and the fucking Clack will 


open at 4 
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I (Which is the Plug of the faid Clack) and fill 
FE. with Water, which will afcend enact 
G The Sucking-Pipe, from 
A The Pond, Well, or River. 


This being done, proceed to raife your Water, 
VIZ. 

firft, Turn C to let the Steam pafs from the 
Boiler into E, and it will force the Water therein 
thro”? F by Kup L, which Water cannot defcend, 
becaufe of the Clack at I. When E is thus 
emptied, which may eafily be perceived by its 
being hot as before, turn C, and confine your 
Steam in B 3; then open the Cock M, which will 
let a little cold Water into I, and that by con- 
denfing the Steam in E, will caufe the Water 
immediately to afcend from H, and replenifh E. 

Then turn C to let the Steam into E, and it will 
force the Water out of it up L into a Ciffern O, 
placed at the Top to receive it. Then confine 
your Steam at C, as before, and turn M for the 
Space of a Second or two of Time, and E willbe 
refill’d, which may be again difcharged up L as 
before: So this Work may be continued as long as 
you pleafe, if you keep Water in B. 

If you turn the Cock N, and then only Steam 
comes out of it (without hor Water) the Boiler 
muft be replenifhed with frefh Water ; but one 
Boiler of Water will laft a long while. 

When you have raifed Water enough, and you 
defign to leave off working the Engine, take away 
all the fire from under the Boiler, and open the 
€ock N to let out. the Steam, which would other- 
wife (were it to remain confined) perhaps burft 
the Lxgine. 

The Proportion of the feveral Parts of io 
_ Engine, as it now {ands at Cambden-Houfe, 
thus: | 
The 
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The Pipe, from the Surface of the Water to 
the Engine Tree F, is fixteen Foot, which is the 
Length it fucks the Water (but might be made 
to draw Water about twenty-eight Foot.) 

From the Engine Tree F, up to the great Ci/tern, 
which receives the Water, is forty-two Foot (but 
might be an hundred Foot high, if fuch a Quan- 
tity of Steam be allowed as is proportionable to the 
Length of the Pipe.) | 

The Diameter of the Bore, as well of the 
Sucking Pipe G, as of the Force Pipe L, is three 
Inches; and of the Steam Pipe D, about an 
Inch. | 

The Receiver holds thirteen Gallons of Water, 
and the Boiler three times that Quantity. 

When this Engine begins to work, you may 
raife four of the Receivers full of Water in one 
Minute, which is fifty-two Gallons; and at that 
rate, in an Ffour’s time, may be flung up Three 
thoufand One hundred and twenty Gallons, which 
is above EFighty-fix Barrels: Or if there were two 
Receivers, one to fuck, while the other difcharged 
itfelf, as has been practifed, then we might raife 
Six thoufand two hundred and Forty Gallons in the 
fame time. 7 | | 

The prime Coft of fuch an Engine is about fifty 
Pounds ; and the Quantity of Coal required for 
each Working, 1s.about half a Peck; fo that the 
Expence will be very inconfiderable, in compari: 
fon to what the Carriage of Water upon Horfes 
would amount to; and in fuch Countries were 
‘Wood is plenty, the Expence would be much 
lefs. : * iam : 

Now if the Quantity of Water which is here 
faid to rife in an Hour’s time, may not be 
thought enough for the Ufe defigned, the fame 
Engine may either be continued to work for four 
or five Hours, or another of a larger Extent | 

might 
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might be fet up. I have feen one with two Recei« 
vers, which held each of them a Barrel (2. e.) Thir- 
ty-fix Gallons of Water, which would furnith fo 
great a Quantity, that even fome tolerable large 
Fountains might be fupply’d by it. . 
In the working this Engine we may obferve 
two Things which contribute to explain the Mo- 
tion of the Sap in Plants; Firjt, We difcover the 
violent Elafticity of Steam or Vapour, when com- 
prefs’d or crouded into a little Room, as the Steam 
or Vapour rifing from the Roots of Plants into the 
fine Tubes or Veffels in the Wood, has fufficient 
Force to unroll or explain them at their Extremi- 
ties, and by that Means to enlarge the Plant. 
secondly, We may obferve the Efe of cooling. 
this Steam; it then condenfes or thickens into Wa. 
ter, which I fuppofe it does in Plants, as foon 
as it reaches their extream Parts and meets the 
Cold, and then returns to the Root through other 
Paflages big enough to receive it, by means of its 
own Weight. | 
The Perjian.-Wheel is another Engine which will 
draw Water from any great Depth: It is much 
ufed in aly and other Parts of Europe, for draw- 
ing Water out of deep Wells and Mines. This 
Wheel has a Chain of Buckets, which in the Time 
of Working are continually filling and emptying 
themfelves: Some of them going down while the 
others are coming up, the Chain being loofe like 
that upon the Wheel of a ack. This F fhould far. 
ther explain, if it was not fo generally known to 
every one that has been abroad. | 
As for other Inventions for the fame Purpofe 
of raifing Water, I fhall refer my Reader to the 
Engines themfelves; that at Windjor-Caftle » the 
Engine at Hampton-Court; but above al] others 
that I have yet heard of, for ingenious Contri- 
vance, the Lxzine belonging to - Louder, 
| - Efguire, 


ce 
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Efquire, of Whitebaven, which I am told 1s a 
confiderable Improvement upon. Mr, Savory’s In- 

vention. | 
When by the Affiftance of any of thefe, or 
other Engines, the Water 1s brought up to the 
Place defign’d, it fhould be expos’d to the Air 
as much as can be in a Pond, or other Recep- 
tacle of the like Nature, which is capable of con- 
taining a large Fund of Water, by which means 
it will be kept from fermenting fo quickly as it 
would do in fmall Quantities, confin’d in Ci/ferns 
of Lead or Wood; and if it fhould then happen 
that the Water is not palatable, or very fit for 
Houfhold Ufe, it may be remedied by fome of the 

following Ways. | 
If it be muddy, or ill tafted, the Water 1imme- 
diately fallen from the Pipe of the Egine into the 
Pond or Receiver, fhould firft light upon a Bed of 
Pebble-fiones three or four Foot thick; and the 
Pond or Bafon it is receiv’d into, after it is pre- 
pared to hold Water, fhould be covered at the 
Bottom with the fame kind of Stones. In that 
Part of the Pond where the Pipes receive the Wa- 
ter for its Conveyance to the Houfe, fhould be 
laid a Heap of the fame Stones over the Mouth 
of the Pipe; and at convenient Diftances in the , 
Courfe of the Pipes from the Pond to the Houle, 
fhould be made two or three fmall Ciferns, funk 
a Yard in the Ground below the Pipe, fall’d with 
the fame Sort of Pebbles; and this Method will 
_ purify the Water to an extraordinary Finenefs. 
The famous Pifa Water, fo noted in Jfaly, is 
not without thefe Helps; but indeed it is obfer- 
-vable, that the very Mountain it {fprings from pro- 
duces thofe’ Olives which make the fweeteft O7 in 
the World, which probably proceeds trom the Na- 
ture of the Soil, as the Goodnefs of the Water alfo 
is partly owing to It. 7 | | 
5 But 
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_ But for want of thefe Conveniencies, we may. 
refine Water. another Way, .as/ it is frequently 
practis’d in Spain : They filter it through feveral 
Bells or Bajons, made of a porous Stone of that 
Country, fomewhat like thofe dug about Oxford. 
Thefe Bajons are placed one over another, as in 
Fig. II. Plate Ul. fometimes five or fix, to make 
the Water as fine as you defire; but for want of 
thefe, I think we might ufe large Bafons, of fome 
fort of Earthen-Ware made in England, and baked, 
without Glazing, which will let the Water pafs 
as freely asthe. Bells of Stone. 

If it is too harfh; foften it with Chalk and 
Gravel , but above all we muft obferve, that no 
Water-Fow! be fuffered to come near it, nor any 
Weeds or Fith live in it; and alfo that it is not 
annoy’d by Leaves‘of Trees falling into it. 

And thefe Directions, I think, are not contrary 
to Reafon, if we confider, that the beft, andor 
worft Waiter, are only good or bad, according 
as they are filtred thro’: Beds of different kinds 
of Earth; all Waters certainly partaking of the 
Qualities of the Earths they pafs through, as it 
were by Infufion: It would, therefore, be well 
to obferve, what Soils the beft. or moft pleafant 
tafted Springs run through, that others may be 
regulated by them: From fuch Obfervations, an 
ingenious Man might eafily alter the Tafle and 
Quality of any Water, according to his own 
Fancy. 7 

But for the Ufe of Gardens, the moft pleafant 
clear Water is not to be preferr’d, nor fuch as 
comes immediately from a cold Spring ; neither 
fhould it be harfh; but rather foft and muddy ;- 
A ftagnating Water, that lyes well expofed to the 
Sun, feems to be the beft for the Health of any 
Plant ; or pure Rain Water, if it can be had with- 
out any Mixture ; for all inrich’d or fatten’d Water 

Part IV; X with 
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with Dangs, or other forcing Ingredients, proves 
often fatal to Plants, if not rightly underftood 5 
and at the beft, can only contribute to make a 
Plant grow fomething the quicker 5 and fuch 
forcing of Nature always proves of ill Confe- 
quence, as well to Plants, as to Animals, by 
fhortening their Lives. | : 
Indeed, where we have to do only with annual 
Plants, it may be of Service, to ufe fometimes thefe 
Provocatives, the better to bring them to Perfec- 
tion within the Compafs of our Summer 3 but then 
they muft be apply’d confiderately, and a right 
kind of Mixture prepar’d for each refpective Sort 
of Plant: For we muft not imagine, that one fort 
of Mixture, however fattening it may be, will 
alike contribute to the Welfare of every fort of 
Plant. I have-experienced, that the black Water 
taken from a Dunghil, will make a Cabbage, or 
apy of that Race, profper extremely : But having, 
uled the fame Water to other Plants, that were 
Aromatick, and whofe Texture of Parts was 
more clofe, fuch as Myrtles, Thyme, and the like, 
it killed them very quickly ; which fhews, that 
Gardeners ought not to confide in the Richnefs of 
any one particular kind of Water, for the Wel- 
fare of every fort of Plant, no more than a fkil- 
ful Phyfician , will prefcribe always the fame Me- 
dicine, for the Cure of all forts of Diftempers. 
But there is another thing to be confidered in 
the preparing of Waters for Plants, which as yet 
feems to be very ‘little regarded ; and that is, 
when we mix Pigeous-Dung, or other fuch-like 
Ingredients in Waters, we muft allow, them due 
Time to ferment, before we ufe them, otherwife 
they will injure the Roots we water with them, 
and that will diftemper the Plants, and it may be 
will kill them, vas we .often find by Experience. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Evelyn, very juftly obferves, {peaking of 
thefe Mixtures, that they fhould not be ufed, till 
they be fufficiently. fweetned and purged from their 
own Acrimony: I have known many Plants de- 
{troyed by the Ufe of unripe Mixtures, although 
the fame Preparations, when they have been fully 
maturated, have done Wonders in forwarding the 
Growth of the fame kinds of Plants: And again, 
the Proportions of every Ingredient ought to be 
as reafonably confider’d, and not to double our 
Quantities over ‘haftily, ‘becaufe a moderate Pro- 
portion hasalready began to fhew its good Effects ; 
like fome unthinking People, who believe, that 
the more Phyfick they take, the more healthful 
they fhall be, becaufe they have once been re- 
lieved from Sicknefs, by a fmall Dofe of ic: But 
a few Obfervations to an ingenious Man, who 
loves a Garden, will foon bring him to rights in 
thefe Matters. 

I find that for Orange-Trees, Sheeps or Deers 
Dung fteep’d in Water, about half a Buthel to a 
Hogfhead, is of great Ufe, and may be &li’d up 
five or fix times, without renewing the Dung ; ; but 
this Water muft not be ufed ’till it has ftood at 
leaft three Days in the Sun, for the firft Time, 
and about Forty-eight Hours for the others: And 
befides, we mutt likewife be fure to obferve, that 
when we have once begun to make ufe of it, it | 
muft conitantly be continued, or the Trees will 
decline. 

I confefs, I cannot from Experience, direct any 
other prepared Water for the Welfare of any 
particular kind of Plant, but the Orange-Tree ; 
but, fo far as E can judge, thofe Plants with the 
Jargeft Veffels, will beft endure the fatteft Wa- 
ters : See the Mixtures I mention for forcin; 
Vegetation, in the Third Chapter of my Birk 

Pare 
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Part of this Work, and infufe them in Water for 
Trial. 

But to return to sie Water, which is the ~ 
moft natural to Plants; Ufe only fuch, if poffible, 
as has ftood in the Sun fome Days to foften, either 
in Ciferns, or Pits dug in the Ground: but I e- 
{teem Pits to be the beft ; and even Water of this 
kind, fhould not be unheedingly given to- Plants. 
We fhould then confider the moft proper Seafons 
of doing it, and the belt Method of refrefhing 
Plants with it. 

Firft then, we Sue to water all Plants in the 
Morning, in fuch Seafons when the Nights are 
frofty ; and in the Evening in the warm Seafons : 
The Reafon of the Firft is; That too much Wet 
lying about the Roots of Plants, chills and pinches 
them fo much, if 1t happens to freeze, that they 
often perifh ; but if it be given in the Morning, . 
when there is likelihood of a warm Day, it gives 
the Plants fuch Nourifhment as they require from 
it, and is dry’d up before the Froft of the Even- 
ing can have Power over it; therefore Morning 
Waterings fhould be in Auguft, September, and 
Oétober, “March, April, and the firft Fifteen Days | 
in May; and from that Day to the middle of 
Auguft, chafe the Evenings for the fame Work, 
becaufe then the extreme Heat of the Sun, would 
overheat the Water given in the Morning to the 
Plants, and fcald their Roots, befides drying it 
up too quick, before the Plants could receive due 
Nourifhment from-it : But we fhould never ufe 
thefe Evening Waterings after the Sun is down, 
without great  Neceffity. 

But in either of thefe Waterings,: we fhould 
take Care to water as near the Ground as can be, 
and not hold the Watering-Pot too high, for that 
would wafh the Earth from about the Roots of 
the Plants, and contribute to make the Ground | 

hard, 
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hard, when the Sun comes to fhine upon it, and 
fo bind the Roots too much. Before you water, 
obferve always, that the Earth be open and loofe 
about the Roots; and, above all, avoid, as much 
as.can be, the wetting of the Leaves; for if the 
Froft comes upon them before they dry, it pinches 
and rots them ; and if the Sun fhines hot upon 
them while they are wet, they will {pot and change 
their Colour. | 

Befides thefe fimple Waterings, Colly-Flowers, 
Cucumbers, and thofe Plants which have large 
Veffels, fhould be floated ; that is, the Alleys be- 
tween the Rows fhould be dam’d up at each 
End, and fill?d with Water; and one of thefe 
Floatings will do more good, than fix Waterings 
clofe to their Stems; they feed and nourifh the 
extreme fibres, which alone want his Help, and 
put the Earth in that Condition, that the {malleft 
Warmth of the Sun will evaporate the Steam 
from it, which I account to be fo neceflary to 
plump the parenchimous Parts of the Leaves and 
Stalks. ie 

It is a Rule to be obferved in watering of 
Plants, that while they are not growing, they 
fhould be kept as dry as poffible, and at the 
Time of their Growth, they fhould never want 
Water, giving them frequently a little at a Time, 
and chiefly at the Time they are in Bloffom ; for 


_. if by Accident of Weather, the Water lyes long 


about the Roots of Plants, it chills them, and 
checks their Growth. It is alfo to be obferved, 
that fuch Plants as are very fucculent or jucy, as 
Houfe-Leek, &c. mutt have little Water; they 
contain Moifture enough in themfelves for their 
Nourifhment, and feed chiefly upon the Air, 
which they imbibe and condenfe in their fpongy 
Parts; and befides, for their Subftance, they 
thave fewer Sap Veffels than any other kinds of 

ade Plants ; 
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Plants; therefore, I have laid ic down asa Rule, 
in my Hijffory of Succulent Plants, and *tis from Ex- 
perience, that the more fucculent any Plant is, fo 
does it require lefs Water ; and fo thofe Plants that 
have the greateft Proportion of Sap Veffels, and the 
leaft of fpongy Parts, require frequent Waterings, 
which we find to be true from common Experience 
in the Garden, and by examining the Structure of 
Water-Plants, fuch as Willows, &c. which ate for 
the moft Part compofed of Sap Veffels, and are, 
therefore, fo tough, that they may be wrought in- 
to any Figure without breaking ;» but all. jucy 
Plants are brittle for want of thefe Veffels, 
I believe, if we were to examine with the A%- 
trofcope, the Numbers and Sizes of the Sap-Veffels 
in every fort of Plant we have a mind to propa 
gate, we might come to a Certainty of the Pro 
portion of Moifture every Plant required. 
Since I have now given my Remarks upon Wa- 
ter, and the manner of ufing it in Gardens, 1 be- 
lieve it will not be unacceptable to the Curious, if 
I give them an Account of the Method I have ufed 
to progagate Water-Plants, im Pots and Cafes, 
which hitherto I believe has not be practifed im 
England, by any but myfelf, and is what I find to 
facceed very well, (9 5 fee ON Ue, 
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Of WateR-Piants, whether Domeftick 
or Foreign, the Manner of propagating 
them in our Gardens, 


Mie 
ZA 


eG N the Firft Part of this Work, I have 
=Se taken fome fhort Notice, that we have 
, Terrene Plants, Amphibious Plants, and 
aN Aquaticks ; but I fhall now be more 
. e9 particular concerning the latter, and 
endeavour to fhew how far the right Difpofition 
of each of them ought to be confider’d, when we 
are about to propagate them. I am periuaded, 
-many curious Perfons would have made Plantati- 
ons of Water-Plants in their Gardens long fince, 
if they had known how to have done it, as the 
beautitul Flowers of fome of them at. leaft equal, 
if not furpafs, many of our moft curious Land- 
Plants, and that chiefly in the Weft-Indies , altho” 
England has alfo its Share, witnefs the Waser- Lillies, 
and Ranunculufes of different Kinds, {fo frequently 
found in Rivers and Ponds. 

Now that Water-Plants may have their Place 
in Gardens, even although there are neither Ponds, 
Rivers or Springs, to plant them in, I fhall re- 
commend the following Method, which [ have 
experienced with good Succefs, Firft, provide 
either large Garden-Pots glazed within-fide, and 
without Holes in their Bottoms, or elfe caufe 
fome Troughs of Wood to be made, according 
to the third Figure, Plate Il. of Oaken Boards, 
about two Inches thick ; fuch Cafes fhould be. 
fix Foot long, two Foot wide at the Bottoms, and 

ed. two. 
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two Foot and a half deep, if they are for large 
Plants that grow under Water, or fhallower’ for 
fuch as do not require deep Waters; the Corners 
and other Joints of fuch Cafes, fhould be ftrength- 
en’d with Iron, the Infides well” pitch’d, and the 
Out-fides painted. In thefe Pots and Cafes put 
common unmix’d Earth, fo much as to fill one 
third Part of them, for Water-Lillies, Pond-Weeds, 
or fuch others as require Depth of Water for their 
Leaves and Branches to fwim in; and fill about 
two Thirds of them with the like Earth for 
Water-Plantains, Water-Aroms, ‘and Ranunculufes, 
which love lefs Depth of Water than the former ; 
then for thofe Plants which grow in Marjbes and 
Bogs, the Earth may lye within five Inches of the 
Top. This Work may be done in April; when 
the Water-Plants begin to appear, which may 
be brought in and planted from that Time ’till 
the middle of Fune, filling up each Pot or Cafe 
with Water ‘as foon as the Plants are put in them. 
It muft be obferved likewife, that many of the 
Water-Plants are Wanderers, without taking any 
Root ‘in the Earth; fuch ‘as the Water-Soldiers, 
frog-Bits, and «Ducks-Meat, which fwim: about 
from Place to Place, as the Wind carries them, 
and only ftrike their Roots into the Water ;. there- 
fore, a fmall Quantity of Earth at the Bottoms 
of the Pots they aré fet in, will faffice to main- 
tain the Water in a right State for their Support. 
{n a word, to obferve the Mode of Growth, and 
the Expofure of thofe Plants we collect, will bet 
help us to underftand the right Way of cultivating 
them with Succefs, when we are about to civilize 
them in our Gardens ; where in all Things the plain 
Road’ of Nature fhould be followed, or at Jeaft 
kept in View, if we defire healthful Plants, 
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I find that in this artificial Management of Wa- 
ter-Plants, thofe of Rivers fhould be frequently 
refrefh’d with Spring-Water, and fuch,as delight 
- to grow in ftanding Pools or Ponds, to be tuldota 
interrupted with it. It is alfo obfervable, thar 
Water-Plants, upon removing them, will be as 
Jong before they‘recover themtelves, to renew their 
Growth, as Land-Planis, which may feem ftrange 
to fome, who are ufed to fee the fudden Refreth- 
ment of a decay,d Land-Flower, when it is put in- 
to Water. And whereas it is a.ccommon Thing, 
to fhelrer Land-Plants from the Heat of the Sun 
after tranfplanting, Water- Plants muft be dealt with 
directly contrary, and be expofed to the Sun after 
they are removed. 

The Seeds of Water-Plants are of two Kinds, 
one Clafs always {wimming on the Top of the 
Water, and the other finking to the Bottom, as 
foon as it is fhed, following the Nature of their 
Mother Plants in that refpeét: For if the Seeds of 
thofe Plants, which naturally {wim on the Top of 
the Waters, fhould fink to the Bottom, fuch Seeds 
would theri be removed from the proper Station 
requir’d’ for their Growth, and would therefore 
perifh And fo likewife the Séeds of thofe Plants, 
which Nature directs to grow under the Water, 
will not fwim on the Top of it. As for the Pre- 
fervation of their Seeds, to fupply us with feveral 
Kinds from Year to Year, which, without doubr, 
will produce as many Varieties, as the Seeds of 
Land-Plants, ‘I fhall prefcribe the following Me- 
thod, which may be ufeful for the Tranfporting 
them from remote’ Parts, or foreign Countries, 
_ which may be done more ealily in Seeds, than in — 
Plants already grown, © 

In order to fave the Seeds of thefe Plants, we 
have no more to do, than to follow them from the © 


F lower “till they are a a and then to put them in 
Bagh. 
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Earth and Water, to preferve them from Vege: 
tation the Spring following, for Nature takes 
that Way, and in this there is no Difficulty. The 
Pots and Cafes I have already directed, are proper . 
to put them in as foon as they are gathered; then 
let them fink or {wim in the Water ’till the Spring 
caufes them to fprout, they will profper with lit- 
tle Attendance ; but, indeed, if we can be happy 
enough to meet with an ingenious Correfpondent 
inany Part of America, where the Waters fo ge- 
nerally are adorned with beautiful Plants, we muft 
contrive fome particular Method to preferve them 
during their Tranfportation ; and for their Cul- 
ture when we receive them, fuch as putting them 
(each Sort by itfelf) in Bottles of Water and 
Earth, with large Mouths, covered only with 
Linen Cloth, and not with Corks, which would 
caufe a Ferment in the Liquors; place thofe Bot- 
tles in fome Veffel of Water, till they can be 
brought to us, and then fow them in the Pots, 
prepared as I have already directed, for Plants of 
this Nature, and place them in Hot Beds, *till the 
Weather with us will nearly anfwer the Heat of 
the Climate they came from. At the gathering 
their Seeds, ftri&t Obfervation fhould be made of 
the Depth of Water they grow in, the Situation, — 
the Quality of the Soil. under the Water, and 
whether they inhabit running or ftanding Waters ; 
and above all, the Tafte of the Waters they grow — 
in, whether falt, brackifh, or frefh, fhould be | 
obferved : By fuch Inftructions, I think it will be — 
impoffible to fail of the Succefs we defire. 
When we have colle¢ted a fufficient Variety of © 
Water-Plams into our Gardens, we may prepare 
to’difpofe them in Claffes, and range the feveral — 
Tribes in proper Order, which would be very 
ufeful to fach as read Leétures on Plants ; for in- — 
deed, the Want of fome fuch Way as this, for the 
cultivating 
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cultivating of Aquaticks in a narrow Compafs of 
Ground, has given the Students in Botany, the 
greateft Trouble in their Studies, and has been 
the Occafion that Water- Plants are fo little known. 
The moft proper Seafon for difpofing and remov- 
ing them, is as foon as they are out of Flower, 
and the Leaves begin to decay, which is about the 
Beginning of September 3 their Stems or Branches 
muft then be cut off near the Root, and their 
Roots planted ac due Diftances, in the Pots or 
Cajes already defcribed. 

The Waier-Lillies, which I fo mutch commend 
for their Beauty, are of féveral Kinds, the Double 
White, the jingle White, the latge fingle Yellow 
flowering Sort, and the /mall Yellow. And be- 
fide thefe, I have heard of other Sorts of them in 
England, but have not yet found them ; the large 
Kinds bloffom in Fune and Fuly; that with the 
yellow Flower fomewhat fooner than the others : 
We may find them in quiet Waters, as in a Pond 
at the Back of Twickenham, where I have gather’d © 
three Sorts ; but the yellow Sort efpecially, is very 
plentifully in the River of Thames, about Brentford, 
where there are many other pretty Sorts of Water- 
Plants. 
~ In the Ditches about Lambeth, and near the 
Neat-Houfes, Weftminfter, 1 have obferved great 
Varieties of Water-plants, as alfo near Hampjftead, 
and upon the Banks of the Thames, over-againft 
Greenwich ; but I am told, there are not in any 
Place in England, fo many different Species as in 
Cambridgefoire, which abounds fo much in curious 
Plants, that the famous Mr. Ray, thought it 
worth his while, to compofe a Volume, on pur- 
pofe to defcribe the Plants of that County only. 
_ So that fuch as covet to propagate Water- Plants, 
may eafily ftock themfelves with Varieties enough, 
“which I fhall never believe are lefs ufeful or beau- 

Fink Sam. oe tiful, 
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tiful, becaufe they are not. fo high-priced, as whe 
others. | 


I fhall now fay little more upon this Head, un-  - 


lefs itbe, that we muft fhelter fuch Water-Plants 
as we receive from foreign Parts, in the Green- 
-Houfe, during the Winter 5 for it may be, in that 
Seafon they will flower with us ; if they, like the 
Exotick Land-Plants, preferve fo far their natural 
Seafon of Growth, that they will only fprout in 
the Spring-Time of their native Countries. Dur- 
ing their Confinement in the Houfe, they muft 
be often refrefh’d with Water, fomewhat warm’d 
by the Heat of Horfe-Dung, or the Sum, and al- 
low’d as much Aur as poffible, 
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GREEN-HOUSE, 


Biogdel cen Bepoa Nurs: 


CoHicdt P. oI: 
Of the Green-Houfe, or Contervatory ; wzth 
Direétions for fowing Exotick Seeds, and 
the beft Method of gathering them Abroad 


for Tranfportation, and the Manner of 
packing them up. =H 


IG) S there is nothing more difficult in 
mec (MA the Management of Lxotick Plants, 
@ than the right underftanding of the 
Confervatory, where they are to ftand 
WIE in the Winter, fo I think it neceflary 
in this Chapter to prefcribe fuch Rules for the 
building and ordering of Green-Hou/es, as I have 
found to forward the Welfare of Plants, and as 
yet have been but little regarded or wiigp nn # 

€ 
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The Green-Houfes, as they are commonly built; 
ferve more for Ornament than Ufe; their Situa- 
tion to receive the Seuth-Sun, is the only Thing 
that feems to be regarded towards the Health of 
the Plants they are to fhelter: It is rare to find 
one among them that will keep a Plant well in the 
Winter, either by reafon of their Situation in moift 
Places, their wanreof Glaffes enough in the Front ; 
the Difproportion of the Room within them; and 
fometimes, where it happens that a Green-Hou/e 
has been well confidered in thefe Points, all is con- 
founded by the Flues under it, which convey the 
Heat fron the Scaves. 

From the Experience therefore that I have had 
in the Culture of feveral Thoufands of Lvxotick 
Plants in different Kinds of Confervatories, I fhal! 
‘venture to give my Sentiments of the Matter. 

Befides what is commonly called a Green- Houje, 
it has been cuftemary to provide Glaf-Ca/es of 
feveral Kinds, and Stoves, for the Prefervation 
of Plants brought from different Countries ; but 
I now find they are fo many unneceflary Expen- 
ces, unlefs in the Cafe of fome Plants, which are ° 
brought from the hotteft Climates : A good Green- 
Houfe, well contrived, will do all that is required 
for the Welfare of moft Plauzts in the Winter: It 
may be fo order’d as to fhelter at one time Orange 
Trees, Plants from the Cape of Good Hope, Virgi- 


nia, Carolina, and indeed fuch as grow within ten _ 


Degrees of the Live, I muft confefs, when I was — 
firft acquainted with lces, Indian Figs, and fuch 
like Plants, I thought they could never have Heat 
enough, and deftroyed many by that too commen 
Notion: I could hardly ventare them out of dof 
Beds in the moft extreme Heats of the Summer ; 
and in the Winter they were half roafted with the — 
fubterraneous Fires I had made under the Glafs 
Cafes where they ftood. | = 
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But the great Inconveniencies I found by that 
Practice, put me upon making other Tryals ; I 
was foon convinced they would live in the open 
Air in the Summer; and1 found, that by bring- 
ing them acquainted with it in that Seafon, they 
became more hardy to refift the Cold of the 
Winter ; they were then vigorous and healthful, 
and I had no more te do in the moft rigorous 
Seafons, but to keep them from the F roits, and 
fo to difpofe the Cow/fervatory, that when they 
came to be fhut up in fevere Weather, there 
might be Air enough enclos’d in the Houfe to 
circulate freely about the Plants, and dry up thofe 
Damps which are, at fuch Times, apt to rife 
from the Moifture of the Pots of Earth; for thofe 
Damps I found commonly had the worft Effeéts 
upon Plants, by bringing Mouldinefs upon their 
Leaves or Stalks, which always rotted them, 
unlefs timely prevented. To correct thefe, as 
well as prevent the Frofts from geting into the 
Houfe in very violent Seafons, 1 made ufe of a 
little Charcoal Fire, after it burnt clear, and had 
done fmoaking, which I hung up between the 
Windows and the Plants. One of thefe Fires 
would keep the Air in the Houfe warm and dry 
for about Twenty-four Hours, without renew- 
ing ; and this Method I found had a much bet- 
ter Effect upon the Plants than the fubterraneous 
Fires, which commonly rais’\d Damps, crack’d 
the Paffage of the Flues where it run, and often 
flld the Houfe with Smoak, which is a great 
‘Enemy to Plants, efpecially the Smoak of the Sea- 
Coal, | 

Now. although I found fo much Benefit by 
Charcoal Fires, that in the bardeft Winter I did 
not lofe one Plant, yet even thofe Fires are not 
without their Inconveniencies; where there are 
many of them, they are fo fuffocating that feve- 

ral 
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ral Men Have been choaked by them upon going: 
into the Places where they have been burning 5 
and if they be not made to burn clear, before 
they are put into a Houfe, the Sparks will fly in 
fuch great Numbers from the burning Coals, that 
the Houfe would be in Danger from them of be- 
ing fet on Fire. 
Thefe Inconveniencies indeed aré enough to 
leffen our Efteem for Charcoal Fires ; but it de- 
pends upon the Care of the Gardener that he avoids 
thofe Dangers, by putting into his Green-Hou/e 
only a fmall Fire or two, in Proportion to the Big- 
~ nefs of the Houfe, and by taking Care when he 
puts them in, that they are rather declining, than 
increafing in their Heat. | 
Since [ have feen fome of the hew-invented 
Chimneys fo jadicioufly improved by my learned 
and ingenious Friend Dr. Defaguliers, F. R:'S: 
Iam of Opinion, that nothing can be contriv’d 
more for our Purpofe of preferving Plants in the 
Winter from Frofts and Damps, than one of 
them plac’d artificially. in fome Part of a Green- 
Houfe , they will afford us all that we can defire 
from an artificial Heat; for the Welfare of £x0- 
tick. Plants, without any Inconvenience attending 
them ; and neither the Trouble nor the Expence 
of Firing will be near fo great as in the prepa; 
ring of the other Fires I have mentioned ; and 
the Expence perhaps not exceed the Charge fome — 
have been at in making and continually repairing 
Stoves, which are frequently out of Order, be- 
fides the double Advantage we may have from 
-one of them, by fetting it up in fome Room | 
joining to the Green-Houfe, where although a 
Fire may be kept conftantly, yet the Heat may 
be let into or kep out of the Green-Houfe at | 
pleafure ; and that in fuch Proportions, as to_ 
make the Air in the Confervatory equal to the 
Warmth 
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Warmth of any Climate we have a mind to imi- 
tate, which we may judge of, by placing a Ther- 
mometer in fome Part of the Green-Hou/e : By 
Means of this Invention, the Air in the Houfe 
will be put in Motion, kept dry and warm, and 
correct the Damps ; the Houfe will be replenith’d 
with frefh Air, as we fee Occafion ; there will be 
no Danger of Smoke, or the Charge of frequent 
Repairs : So that confidering all thefe Excellencies, 
I cannot conceive that any Invention can exceed 
this for the Prefervation of Exotick Plants in the 
Winter. We may fee a farther Account of thefe 
Chimnies in the Book publifhed by Dr. Defaguliers, 
call’d, Fires improv’d. : 
From hence we may judge that a good Green- 
_ Houfe ought to be fituated upon the dryeft Ground, 
to be as free from Damps as poffible; we ought 
alfo to provide fubftantially for the keeping out of 
Cold, and yet, upon Occafion, to let in Air free- 
ly, but chiefly to contrive that the Front of the 
Houfe be fo difpos’d, that nothing may obftruct 
the Paffage of the Sun’s Rays in the Winter into 
the Houtfe. 
I fuppofe every one will allow, that the South 
Ajpett is the beft for a Green-Hou/e, as it will in 
that Expofure receive the Sun for the greateft Part 
of the Day; but in cafe that cannot be had with 
Conveniency, the South-Weft Afpect is next to be 
coveted. I think it would be pleafant, as well as 
beneficial to Plants, if the Confervatory was always 
join’d to the Dwelling-Houfe: Can there be any 
thing more agreeable in the Winter, than to have 
a View from a Parlour or Study, through Ranges 
of Orange-Trees, and curious Plants of foreign 
Countries, bloffoming, and bearing Fruit, when 
our Gardens without Doors are, as it were, in a 
State of Death, and to walk among thofe Curiofi- 
ties of Nature as in the moft temperate Climate, 
Ban rey, “ without 
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without any Senfe of the Froft or pinching Cold 
that reigns Abroad? And befides, there is this 
Convenience in the joining the Confervatory to the 
Houfe, that in cold Weather, we may go into it 
without letting in the cold Air, or blighting Winds 
from Abroad, which would injure the Plants. 

The Situation of the Green-Houfe being thus 
fix’d upon, the Proportions of the Building mutt 
next be confider’d, and that chiefly in relation to 
the Heighth and Breadth of the Room ; for the 
Length of the Green-Hou/fe may be more or lefs, ac- 
cording to the Fancy of the Owner: But for the 
better Admiffion of the Sun’s Rays to pafs all over 
the Houfe, the Breadth of it fhould not be more 
than the Height from the Floor to the Ceiling, 
which may be ‘from ten to eighteen Foot. 

The Walls toward the North and the Eaft, 
muft be of a good Thicknefs, but the Front to- 
wards the South fhould be all of Glafs, excepting 
a low Wall about a Foot high from the Ground ; 
there ought to be no Peers of Brickwork in the 
glazed Part, for they caft more Shade into the 
Houfe, in Proportion to their Bignefs, than it can _ 
receive Light through the G/a/s ; and every one 
that underftands Exotick Plants, Iam fure will al- 
low, that they fhould have all the Advantage of 
the Sun’s Rays in the Winter, that they can pof- 
fibly receive ; and for this End, it would be ufe- 
ful in the colder Parts of England, to build the 
Front of the Green-Houfe in a Sweep, after the 
Fafhion of a Semicircle, which would then receive — 
the Rays of the Sun from the Time of its rifing 
till it fets. ; 
_ The Glaj/s in the Front, whether it ‘oe In Safbes 
or Cafements, mutt be fo contrived, that it 
may either be made to flide quite below, or a- 
beve the Frames, or to be taken away as there 
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18 Occafion to give Air to the Plants, which for 
about a Fortnight or three Weeks after they are 
fet into the Houfe, and as long before the Plants 
come Abroad, fhould be, quite open, Night and 
Day, if the Frofts or blighting Winds are not 
Abroad; but at other Times, while the Plants are 
within Doors, all the Giafs fhould be put up, and 
only opened with Difcretion in the Day-time to air 
the Plants: The Safbes or Cafemenis being open’d 
more or lefs, in Proportion as the Weather is cold 
or warm, and fhould be always fhut clofe again 
before the Sun is off the Houfe, that the Air in 
it may keep warm till the next Day. Sonie have 
practifed with good Succefs, to lay the Windows 
of their Confervatories floping about Ten Inches s 
but as far as I have experienc’d, they will do as 
well upright. The Door fhould be in the Middle 
of the Front, and at leaft Four Foot wide, to 
admit large Plants; it fhould be glazed like the 
Windows, 

To thefe we muft provide ftrong Shutters, at 
Jeaft an Inch thick, which in the Winter-time 
fhould be fhut every Night for fear of Frofts, and 
alfo in extraordinary cold Weather, when violent 
Winds blow right againft the Houfe. 

For the better Security of the Plants from 
Cold, a Place for the laying up the Gardener's 
Tools may be built at the Back of the Green- 
Houfe, and over it a Fruitery, or Seed-Room; or 
in lieu of the latter, fill the Roof full of dry 
Straw. 

_ The beft Pavement is that made with Square 
Tiles, which fuck up Wet quickly, and never 
{weat, as Marble, or fuch kind of hard Stone 
ufually does: And for the Lining of the Walls, 
nothing is preferable to the Dutch glazed Tiles, 
which are foon warmed with the Sun, and reflect 
a great Heat into the Houfe. "4 
| Z 2 A. Green- 
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A Green-Houfe being built anfwerable to thefe 
Directions, after it is well dryed, may receive 
Plants into it; but nothing injures them more, 
than to fet them ina damp Houfe. In the placing 
them in the Houfe, we mutt obferve the follow- 
ing Particulars. 

It is commonly praétifed to provide Rows of 
Shelves placed one higher than the other, from the 
Eaft to the Weft End of the Houfe ; thefe fhould 
be made to hold as many Pots with Plants, as will 
fill up about One fourth of the Space in the Houfe, 
leaving the reft for Air, to circulate about the 
Plants, when they come to be fhut up clofe in 
Frofty Weather: For if the Houfe was to be 
crowded with Plants in the Winter, their too great 
Numbers would create Damps, by condenfing the 
Air in the Houfe ; but a Quantity of Plants pro- 
portionable to the ‘Space of the Houfe, as I have 
already hinted, cannot over-power the Air in it, 
fo far as to produce thofe Damps. It is obferv- 
able, That in Countries which abound in Wood, 
great Rains are very frequent, which feems to in- 
form us, that the cold Nature of the many Trees 
there growing, and alfo the Coldnefs of the Earth 
under the Trees, condenfe the Air, and by that 
means breed Rain more than other Places that are 
not over-burthen’d with Woods. 

In the difpofing of the Shelves in the Green- 
Houfe, 1 allow One third of the Floor for them 
to ftand upon; One third from the firft Shelf 
to the Windows, and as much from the laft Shelf 
to the Back of the Houfe ; fo that we may walk 
round the Plants, which being placed in the mid- 
dle Line of the Houfe, are fafe from the extreme 
‘Cold, which is generally nearer the Walls or 
Glafies. : 

Between the Windows and the firft Shelf, at 
one End of the Houfe, fhould be built the C ae 
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for warming the Air, and the Heat made to come 
from it into the Houfe, about a Foot above the 
Floor, which will rife afterwards, and fpread it- 
felf over the whole. Near the Place where this 
Heat comes in, place the moft tender Plants, and, 
by degrees at greater Diftance from it, the moft 
hardy. We may beft judge of the. Nature and 
Temper of the Plants, by confulting what Cli- 
mates they were brought from: As for Example ; 
Thofe which come from Countries near the Line, 
muft have the warmeft Place; if they grow on 
this Side the Line, their Spring begins about the 
fame Time with ours ; but if they were brought 
from the South-Side of the Live, then their Spring 
begins about Auguft. All Plants of the Cape of 
Good-Hope, and other Parts beyond the Line, fuch 
as Aloes of thofe Countries, Ficoides, and fuch 
like, flourifh moft with us from Auguft, ’till the 
End of November, ’till the Cold of our Winter 
checks their Growth. 

All feedling Plants from hot Countries, which. 
we raife in the Spring upon Hot-Beds, fhould be 
ufed to the Air as much as poffible, when they are 
Once come up; forelfe they will hardly ftand the 
Winter, though they are fet in the warmeft Part 
of the Green-Houfe ; but there will be little Dan- 
ger of lofing any of them, after they have been 
preferved Twelve Months, and have had the Tryal 
of all our Seafons, 

I obferve, That the Plants which I have raifed 
from Seeds brought from Famaica, Barbadoes, 
St. Chriftopher’s, and from others of the Carribbee- 
Iflands, are the moft tender and hard to be kept : 
But I am perfuaded, a Houfe built after the Man- 
ner I have direéted, with the Addition of one 
of the Chimneys 1 mention, would keep them, or 
almoft any other, with very little Trouble. 


2.3 Plants 
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Plants from China are indifferently hardy, as 
well as thofe from Perfia; and'I find that moft 
of thofe brought us from the North of Carolina 
and Virginia, ‘whofe Seafons are but a little ear- 
lier than ours, and the Difference of Latitude not 
more than Twenty-five Degrees South from London, | 
may be naturalized, without Difficulty, to our 
Climate, after they have been fhelter’d for two or 
three Winters with us; witnefs that Wildernefs of 
Exotick Plants, which that wife Encourager of Na- 
tural Learning, Dr. Compton, late Bifhop of Lon- | 
don, caufed to be planted in his Garden at Fulham, 
and have profper’d fo well without Shelter for fe- 
veralYears, 

The Time for fetting Ewxotick Plants, into the 
Houfe, 1s about the fecond Week in September 5 
and the Middle of May, if the Frofts are pafs’d, 
they are commonly brought out of the Houfe : 
But altho’ this is become a “oeneral Rule (in a man- 
ner) among the Gardeners, we mutt yet take this 
Caution with us, that all Plants are not alike ten- 
der ; Orange-Trees, and moft Plants of Virginia 
and Carolina, are indeed, rightly fet in and out of 
the Green-Houfe at thofe Times; but Myrtles may 
come abroad fooner by fifteen Days, and remain 
out of Doors ’till the Middle of Ofober. Again, 
Aloes fhould not be brought out of the Houfe tll 


the firft Week in ¥une, and fet in again about the 


Jaft Week of Augu/? ; and fuch Plants as live neareft 
the Live, fhould yet be more confin’d to the Houte, 
than any I have yet mentioned: But concerning the 
houfing and bringing abroad of all Sorts of Exo- 
tick Plants, we mutt. be fure to obferve this general 
Rule, i. ¢ That they muft be perfectly free from 
‘Wet on their Leaves and Branches, when they are | 
| {et into the Houfe; and we muft always bring 
them abroad, if poffible, with the Advantage of a 
gentle Shower to wafh and refrefh their Leaves, : | 
23 yew wed oe St & Wee es? 25 eve at fog yp Ke ea Had Xv, % t 
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It next follows, that I defcribe the Manner of 
raifing Exotick Plants from Seeds, and that fhould 
be done in this Manner: When by Means of Cor- 
re{pondents in foreign Countries, or the Help of 
curious Perfons at Home, who have by. their In- 
duftry colleéted the Seeds of Foreign Novelties, we 
are provided with a Collection of Seeds from any 
Hot Country, we mutt prefently prepare a Hot-Bed 
for them; and while it is fettling itfelf for Ute, 
fow the Seeds in Pots feparately, marking every 
Sort, that, when they begin to come up, we may 
the better know what we are to expect. When 
they have made their firft Leaves, plant them out 
in other Pots, and give them a frefh Bed, when the 
firft is cool, and as foon as the fecond begins to 
_ decay, ufe them to the Air in the Day-time, to 
harden them for the Winter: If by Chance all the 
Seeds we fow do not come up, keep the Pots they 
were fown in ’till the Spring following in the Green- 
Houfe ; for many Seeds will lye in the Ground till 
the fecond Year without fprouting, as I have often 
found, and they always prove to be Trees. 

And that we may with the more Certainty prc- 
pagate fuch Eyotick Plants trom Seeds, I think it 
may not be amifs to confider the moft proper Me- 
thod of gathering them in foreign Countries, and 
packing them up for Tranfportation, that what. 
Seeds we receive from Abroad, may not lofe their 
Germinative Faculty before they come to us, or be 
deftroyed by n/eéts, which often happens, | 

I would advife then, that all Seeds gathered 
Abroad, which are defigned for Tranfportation, 
but efpecially if they are to undergoa long Voyage, 
fhould be cut from the Plant, with Part of the 
Branch they grow upon, a little before they are 
going to fhed or drop from the Plants, and in that 
Manner laid in the Sun to dry thoroughly, befo « 
we offer to pack them up, for the leaft Moifture 

Z 4 | wil 
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will rot the Seeds: All Beans, Pea/e, and codded 
Fruits fhould remain in their Seed-Veffels, which 
will afford them fome Nourifhment, and preferve 
them from the Injury of the Sea-Air, which is 
pernicious to Land-Plants. Fruits, fuch as have 
a Pulp or £lefo over their Seed, fhould be dry’d, 
if pofliole, with their Fle/S, and the Stalk or Part 
of the Branch they grew upon adhering to them; 
for Nature has provided proper Coverings for 
every Seed to defend it from Injuries, and for its 
Nourifhment ’till it is fit for the Ground :. At the 
Gathering of every Seed, Notice’ fhould be taken 
_of the Soil, and the Situation, whether Sand, Loam, 
Clay or Rocky the Side or Top of a Hill, whether 
boggy Ground, either expos’d to the Sun, or in 
fhady Places, if under Trees or in Plains; this is 
fo very material, that I know fome Plants will not 
grow any where but in Woods, and there only, 
under particular kinds of Trees; as fome of the 
Orchis Kinds for Example, which J have often try’d 
to propagate in my Garden to little Purpofe. When 
a fufficient Collection of Seeds is gather’d, and well 
dry’d, put each Sort by itfelf into Paper, with its 
Defcription, Time of Flowering, the common 
Names they bear among the Country People, and 
the Ufe they make of each Kind; then put the 
Papers clofe together into Glafs-Veffels, or Stone 
or Earthen Pots well glaz’d, and ftop’d down ~ 
clofe, with Pitch or Rozin melted over the Corks 
or Stopples: Thefe being fo order’d, fhould be 
put into a Box, filling up the Spaces between them 
with dry Sand ; and then after the Box is well fe- 
cured, fet it in fome dry Place of the Ship. 

The fmalleft kinds of Seeds, and fuch as are of 
the leaft Subftance, fhould be put into dry Sand, 
in feparate Parcels, according to their Kinds; for 
otherwife they would fhrink for want of Air, which 
‘they fhould, as much as poffible, be debarr’d | 

| trom 
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from while they are upon the Sea. All bulbous 
Roots fhould be taken out of the Ground when 
their Flower-Stalks begin to decay; and when 
they are well dryed, may be packed up with dry 
Sand, in Glafs or Stone Veffels. 

But if it could be compafs’d to fend over Plants 
already growing, plant them four or five Inches 
afunder in Boxes, having firft pruned off their 
Branches; between them plant the bulbous Roots, 
and over the whole fprinkle fome Seeds of the 
{malleft Kinds, and then make a Cover of Hoops 
or Lattice-Work, to put over the Box, which 
will defend the Plants while they are at Sea from 
the Kats, and give a free Paflage for the Air 
and Sun to come at the Plants... And to be yet 
more certain of their Welfare, an Outfide Cafe 
of Boards nail’d clofe together, may be made to 
put over the Box in hard Weather, to defend 
the Plants from the Sea-Water: Thefe Boxes 
fhould not be very deep, left they hold the Wet 
too long about the Roots of the Plants: To avoid 
which, there fhould he Holes at the Bottom for 
the free Paflage of the Water, which the Plants 
fhould have in {mall Quantities when the Earth 
begins to dry, which, perhaps, may be in Twen- 
ty-four Hours in fome Climates, and not in Three 
or Four Days in others. Plants pack’d in this 
Manner, fhould ftand upon Deck if poffible. 

Thus having laid down the general Rules for 
the Ordering of a Green-Houfe, and the Plants to 
be fhelter’d in it, I fhall in the next Place proceed 
to give particular Directions for the Culture of 
fuch Kinds of Exotick Plants, as merit the moft 
of our Pains and Admiration. 
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CH A‘Y,..41. | 
Of ORANGE and LEMON-TREES, 


and their Culture, 


ByeH ERE is little Difference in the 
==_ 6) Manner of ordering the Orange and 

4 Lemon-Trees; and {feeing that thefe 
) Kinds of Plants are fo beautiful in 
RON every Refpect, as to merit an univer- 
fal Efteem, I flaall, therefore, be more curious to 
lay down fuch Rules for their Management, as_, 
may every Way contribute to their Improvement ; 
and firft of Orange-Stocks, which are brought from 
Genoa, and other Foreign Parts. 

The moft proper Seafon for the Importation of 
Orange-Stocks into England, is in February x fo that 
at leaft there fhould be a Fortnight in that 
Month to prepare them for Growth, that their 
Shoots may be vigorous and ftrong the fucceeding 
Summer, When we receive them from Abroad, ° 
they have very few Roots and Branches ; and as 
they have commonly been. laid up in that Con- 
dition, in dry Boxes for fome Time before we 
receive them, they require no fmall Care to re- 
cover them from their Lethargy. I firft advife 
that they be laid upon wet Mofs, in fome large 
Room, where they may have the Advantage of — 
as much Air from Abroad as may be (provided it 
be not too fharp) in the Day-time only for about 
a Week ; this Method, if they are turn’d once in 
twelve Hours, will recover their fhrunk a 
an 
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and fwell their Bark; then their Roots muft be 
examined, and their wounded and dead Parts cut 
off with a very fharp Knife; and of the Earth 
about them, if they have any, very little taken 
away; their fmall remaining Tops muft likewife 
be prun’d off, leaving only fuch Shoots as are vigo- 
rous about three or four Inches long, and all the 
Wounds of them clofely plaiftered over with foft 
Wax; In this State their Roots muft be laid in 
River or Pond Water for about twelve Hours, 
and fet to drain for about half an Hour after they 
are taken out, before they are planted. 

The Pots for thefe Stocks, muft be juft big 
enough to admit of two Inches thick of the fol- 
lowing Earth on every Side their Roots, and no 
more, left the Warmth of the Hot-Bed they are 
to be fet into, has not Strength enough to reach 
them, and eH them ftrike, for the Hot-Bed 
muft be very moderate and gentle, left the Roots 
are fcorched, and then it will be to little Purpofe 
ever to attempt the Recovery of the Plants. 

The Earth which I have made ufe of with Suc- 
cefs, was one third Part of rotted Wood, one 
third of freth fandy Loam, and as much Melon 
Earth, well mixed and fifted together 5 this Soil _ 
I always found to make my Trees profper, and 

roduce excellent Fruit. 

The Stocks being in this State, their Pots 
fhould be fet upon a Hot-Bed, prepared as di- 
rected in Chap, I. of the Kitchen-Garden, when 
the great Heat is paft, after the whole Surface 
of the Bed is cover’d with Mold, to prevent the 
Steam of the Dung rifing and annoying the 
Plants. 

' This Bed fhould be made under a warm Wall, 
and fheltered from the cold Air with Glas on the 
Sides, and on the Top: The Plants being thus 
prepared for Growth, muft be moderately water’d 
et te ogee ess. | Pe ee 
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about once a Week will April; and then, if the 
Weather be very warm, every third Day. Ie 
is alfo to be obferv’d, That at all fuch Times as 
the Sun fhines warm upon them, their Tops muft 
be fhaded with Mats, left the tender Shoots, which 
begin to put forth, be fcorch’d, and by that Means 
perifh. 

In May, when their Shoots begin to fhoot their 
Vigour, it will be neceffary to give them Air by 
Degrees, by opening the Glafles towards Sun-fet, 
if the Evenings are not too cold; this, if it be 
done judicioufly, will contribute to ftrengthen 
them, and make them fhoot green and healthy. 
During the Courfe of their firft Shoot, they muft 
be fhifted every fix Weeks at leaft, into frefh Hot- 
Beds, but as foon as June is paft, I would not then 
advife any more forcing, but rather endeavour to 
prevent them from fetting out a fecond Shoot, 
' by expofing them at large to the open Air, in 
fome Place fhaded from the Suz, where they 
fhould remain till the firft Week in September, 
and then carried into the Green-Houfe; at which 
Time three or four Inches of the Earth on the 
Top of their Pots fhould be carefully taken away, 
without injuring the Roots, and as much frefh 
Mold put in its Place. 

The Oraage-Trees being thus feated in their 
Winter Habitation, Moald have as much Air as 
poffible, allowed them Night and Day, till the 
Jatter End of Offober ; the Windows of the Green- 
Houfe fhould never be fhut during that Time, un- 
Jefs the Winds or Frofts happen to be very fevere; 
and in the following Winter Months, when the _ 
_ Weather is moderate, no Opportunity fhould be 
jet pafs of opening the Houfe. 

Thefe Trees, altho’ they love the Shade, yet 
quickly perifh if they have much Water ; let them 
be frequently refrefhed with it a little at a — ; 

le 
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Jeft too much Wet about their Roots chill or 
rot them, and deftroy the Plants. I find that 
Sheep or Deer’s Dung, fteep’d in the Water for 
Orange-Trees, contributes to make them healthy. 
The Effect which violent and hafty Waterings 
will have upon thefe Yrees, will be, that the 
Leaves turn Yellow, and often drop off; and 
above all, will remain for a Year or two languifh- 
ing, without putting forth any Shoots, and at 
Length entirely go off. Now if by thefe, or 
fome better Directions, a Gardener maintains his 
new Orange-Trees in good Health, till the latter 
End of February, let him then renew the Earth as 
he did in the foregoing 4utumn, and trim the 
Heads of his Plants, leaving fix Inches, or there- 
abouts, of the preceding Summer Shoots, if they 
be ftrong, or lefs in Proportion, as they are other- 
wife, plaiftering the Wounds with foft Wax, as I 
have before directed ; they will, after this Opera- 
tion, foon begin to fprout, and make good Shoots 
the Summer following, if they are difcreetly made 
acquainted with the external Air, before they are 

fet out of the Houfe. | 

It is commonly practifed to bring them Abroad 
about Mid-May, efpecially if moderate Rains fall 
at the Time: And I have known it laid down 
as a Rule, to fet them out of the Houfe, when 
the Leaf of the Mulberry-Tree is as large as a 
Crow’s Foot, which, perhaps, may be a certain 
Sign of the fettled Temperature of the Air. 1 
have indeed myfelf, had little Regard to either of 
thefe Rules, but have chiefly trufted to the Time 
of the New Moon in May, which I obferve com- 
eel brings gentle Showers, and warm Wea- 
ther. 

For the Summer Station of thefe Trees, it is ad- 
vifable to provide fome fhady Place in the Garden, 
either by Fencing it in with Hedges of Dutch Elm, 

Hornbean, 
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Hornbeam, Holly, or Evergreen Oaks, about twelve 
or fifteen Foot high, or elfe to clear fome Place 
in a Wildernefs or Wood to fet them in, fuch 
as may be feen at. the Right Honourable the > 
Earl of Effex’s at Ca/biobury, and fome other Places 5 
for in fuch Shelter this Plant delights exceedingly. 
With this Way of Management we may expect 
handfome Trees in three Years from their firft 
Planting, minding to change their Pots, as the 
Roots increafe in Bignefs; which Work is beft 
done in February: And let the Gardener take 
this Advice along with it, That he always plants 
thefe Zrees fo fhallow in their Pots or Caj/es, that 
none of the Stem be fet below the Earth, but 
rather let fome of the large Roots joining to the 
Stem be feen above it; and alfo that the Pots be 
not too large, for then the Roots would chill, by 
having too much Moifture about them. 

The third Summer after planting, the Trees 
will begin to bloffom, and if they are in Health ~ 
will bear Fruit, which will beas big asa Mufquet- 
Bullet, when they are put into the Houfe, and 
ripen the Summer following. No fkilful Gardener 
will ever covet great Quantities of Bloffoms, as — 
they are certain Signs of Weaknefs, and a Fore- 


runner of Decay, unlefs timely prevented by : 


pruning many of them off, as foon as they begin — 
to appear. ae 
That great Encourager of Ingenuity, the late 
King of France, was fo much an Admirer of this 
Tree, that he continually had Rows of them flower- 
ing in a Gallery of the Louvre; they were — 
placed upon Pedeftals, with Cafes of emboffed 
Silver over their Pots. I leave my Reader to 
imagine the Pleafure of fuch Furniture, which — 
was never wanting, as well in Winter, as in the — 
Summer. ‘The Manner of bringing the Trees to 
blofiom at every Seafen was thus; after the 
Gardeners 
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Gardeners had chofe a Number of Trees fufficient 
for their Ufe, they let them remain without Water 
till the Leaves dropp’d off ; and then giving them 
frefh Earth on the Tops of their Pots, and fre- 
quent Waterings in a Glafs Cafe, they came out, 
full of Flowers and frefh Leaves, fit for the Place 
they were to ftand in ; thefe they renewed every 

Month throughout the Year: And the like Cu- 
riofity was alfo in the Palace of the Prince de 
Borghefe in Rome. 

The Situation and Climate natural to this beau- 
tiful Tree, may be confider’d in the next Place ; 
and may fomewhat help us to judge of the Temper 
and Nature of the Air it requires : The firft Groves 
of them that we meet with growing wild in 
Europe, are at Eves near Thoulon in France, which 
is between forty-two and forty-three Degrees Laii- 
tude; and about St. Remo, and the Riviera of 
Genoa, in the fame Latitude near the Sea, at the 
Foot of very high Mountains to the North of them; 
and the firft Woods of them growing in Jtaly, are 
as far South as Gaietta ; and fo agreeable is the 
Air of the Sea to them, that in many Places 
more remote from the Sea than Thoulon and Gaietta, 
altho’ farther South, they cannot be made to thrive, 
without Shelter, in the Winter, 

The various Kinds of Oranges and Lemons, 
would make a very confiderable Article, if I was 
to mention each Sort in particular, and, indeed, 
would be of little Ufe; I fhall, therefore, only 
‘mention fome few which are the moft common in 
our Engl/h Gardens. The. Seville-Orange is, in 
my Opinion, the beft, as well for the Beauty of 
its Leaves, as for the Goodnefs of its Fruit, which 
will come to Maturity withus. The China-Orange 
never makes a handfome Zree, but is always 
inclining to look fickly, and feldom bears Fruit 
in Perfection, The Curl’d Genoa Orange is fome- 

what 
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what more pleafant to the Sight, but is a very 
flow Grower: And the Strip’d Genoa, for the 
beautiful Variegrations of its Leaves may well 
enough be introduced as a Rarity ; but for its 
Fruit I have never yet feen it fit for any Ute. 

The Portugal Lemon, and the Lime, bear good | 
Fruit, which will ripen fo well with us, that I 
have gathered as good from. my own Trees, as 
any that have been brought from Abroad : Citrons 
and Shadocks ripen well in England, and if in 
any Collection they happen to be found, the 
Gardener ought only to obferve, that as they will 
grow much quicker than Oranges, fo their Pots or 
Cafes ought to be larger, and their Waterings 
more frequent ; to which I fhall add, as a certain 
Rule, that pruning their Branches muft be avoid- 
ed, as much as poffible ; for I have known feve- 
ral Trees fpoil by it. | 

Now although I have given Directions for the 
Management of large, Orange-Trees, which are 
brought us from foreign Parts, and have, by means 
of the Method I have laid down, eat very good 
Fruit, which they have produced, yet I find by 
Experience, that the Orange-Trees raifed in Eng- 
land from Kernels, are more hardy, and will bear 
Fruit with more Certainty, and in much greater 
Quantities, with lefs Trouble ,; and therefore, I 
fhall inform my Reader of the Method which I 
practife to raife them from Seeds. 

In February 1 prepare a Hot-Bed, in which (as 
foon as the burning Heat is paft) I place feveral 
Pots filled with hght.dry Earth, and fow the Seeds 
of Oranges and Lemons in them, about an Inch deep, 
where they will remain about ten Days before they 
appear above the Earth; give them little Water 
till they come up, left you rot the Seeds; for when | 
they are taken frefh from the Fruit, the outward 
Membranes which enclofe the Seeds, are always _ 

| cover’d 
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cover’d with a kind of Mucilage, which will re- 
main moift for feveral Days, and is fufficient, 
with the Addition of a fmall Heat, to make the 
Seeds f{prout, as an Obfervation of the curious 
Mr. Anthony van Leuwenhoek fufficiently proves. 
He fays, that he took a little Copper Box, and 
put fome Sand in it, which, for its Whitenefs, 
and becaufe it is ufed to fcour Zin, is called 
Scouring Sand. We adds, This Sand was very 
dry of itfelf, but was fomewhat moiftened by the 
Seeds he put into it, having newly taken them 
out of an Orange; this he did in November, and 
carried the Box fhut clofe in the Day-time in his 
Watch-Pocket, and at Night had it put in a Vef- 
fel of hot Water, by which Means the Box was 
conftantly kept warm: The fixth Day he opened 
it, and found that the Seeds had already put forth 
Roots, near half an Inch in Length; and from 
Time to Time, as he reviewed them, found them 
increafe and put out. Branches. This Experi- 
ment of Mr. Leuwenhoek, indeed, was made by 
him for a much greater End than what I now 
ufe it for: He endeavours to prove by it, that 
every Part of a Plant, as well their Leaves, Flower, 
and Fruit, as their Roots and Branches, are all 
contained in’ the Seeds; and that their Germina- 
tion is only the filling and explaining the minute 
Parts wrapped up in their Seeds, and not from any 
additional Parts they receive from the Earth they 
are planted in. But fee this curious Gentleman’s 
farther Remarks on this Head, in Philofophical 
Tranjaétions, Number 287. | 

Bur, to return to my Defign, I would rather 
advife the fowing of Lemon or Citron Seeds, than 
thofe of Oranges: for fince neither of them will 
. bear Fruit ’till they are either grafted or inocu- 
lated, and the Lemon Stocks will as well receive 
the Buds of Oranges, as thofe of its own Kind, 

Part IV. Aa they 
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they fhould be preferred for the fake of their 
quick Growth, and hardy Conftitution. Now, 
as thefe Seeds will rife at leaft Four Inches high 
during the Warmth of their firft Hot Bed, let 
their Pots be fhifted every five or fix Weeks 
into frefh Beds, *till about Zugu/t, and then begin 
to harden them for the Winter. I have feen Le- 
mon Plants raifed after this Manner, that have 
been near Three Foot high the firft Year; for 
growing together in little Groves, each Plant has 
a kind of Emulation to overtop the reft, as if 
they knew the ill Confequence of fuperior Plants 
dripping upon them. I have already hinted how. 
much Shade contributes to the Growth of Plants, 
but fhall once more remind the Gardener to de- 
fend thefe young Plants. from the hot Summer’s 
Sun, and give them Air only Mornings and 
Evenings. — | 

The february after they are raifed, they fhould — 
be tranfplanted into fmal!l Pots, and be put again 
into a Hot-Bed, ’till the Seafon is fufficienatly warm 
to fet them Abroad; and in Fuly fome of them 
will be fit to izoculate, and the reft to ix-arch the 
May afterward. 

_ The moft proper Seafon for budding thefe Trees, 

is about the Tenth of Fuly, at what Time the 
Buds will readily grow ; and the following Spring 
all. the wild Part of the Plants above the Buds 
being cut off, and the Wounds covered with foft 
Wax, we may expect a good bearing Shoot of a 
Foot long at leaft, before Winter, if they have 
the Help of a Hot-Bed; and in two Years after- 
ward, they will begin to, bear Fruit if they are 
well looked after, and are not over-potted. 

But Ln-arching them is yet a much quicker Way: 
to make them bear both Flowers and Fruit ; this 
Work is done in May, and.by the latter End: of 
Auguft following, they may be cut off ; they will . 

| ~ then 
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_then have Fruit upon them, either green or ripe, 
as you made choice of bearing Bouchs to inlay 
into the wild Stocks. I have heard of Trees, that 
in lefs than two Years, from the fowing of the 
Seeds, have had Pryit upon them by this means ; 
and I have myfelf raifed an Orange-Tree after this 
manner, that had Fruit and Flowers upon it when 
it was not fix Inches high. The ingenious Mr. 
Whitmill at Hoxton, by a peculiar Method he has 
in performing this Work, has now forme hundreds 
of little Orange and Lemon Trees, with Fruit upon 
them as large as any that are brought from 
Abroad. 

As I have now given fuch Dire@tions for the 
Management and Improvement of Orange and 
Lemon Trees, asl have myfelf practifed with good 
Succefs, I doubt not, but fuch as are cultivated 
by thefe Rules, will not be lefs vigorous and 
healthful. And for fome Particulars relating to 
the preferving them from Frofts and Damps in 
the Winter ; {ee the aforegoing Chapter of Green: 
Floufes, Res ; 
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CMA Peay, 


Of Myrtles, Jafmins, amd Geraniums, sheir 
Culture, &e. 


39 F, have many Sorts of Myrtles in. our 
“7 Englifh Gardens diftinouifhed by the 
~ following Names: Thofe with the 
msG) largeft Leaves, are the Orange-leav’d 
66 OWS Myriles, the Spanifo Broad-leaf, the 
Portugal Myrtle, the Nutmeg Myrtle, and that 
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with the Double Bloffom : Befide which, we have 
the Nutmeg Myrtle, with variegated Leaves, which 
is accounted a Rarity. 

Thofe with fmaller Leaves, are the Upright 
Myrtle, the Silver-leav’d Myrtle, the Box-leav'd 
and Birds-neft Myrtles, and the Rofemary and 
Thyme-leav’d Kinds. All thefe, except the Orange- 
leav’d Myrtle, and that with the double Bloffom, 
are very eafily propagated by Cuttings; but thofe 
two Kinds are much better increafed from Layers. 

The moft proper Seafon of laying Myriles for 
Increafe is in May, when the youngeft Shoots 
only, fuch as are tender, fhould be bent into 
the Earth after it is well ftirred ; and.thofe, if they 
are often refrefhed with Water, will ftrike Root, 
and be fit to take of from the Mother Plants the 
Spring following ; but, if we lay down Shoots of 
a Year old, they will never ftrike Root with all 
the Art you can ufe: So we muft likewife obferve, 
That the Cuttings we defign to plant, fhould al- 
ways be young and tender, fuch as we find upon 
the Myrtles in Fuly; ‘tis then the moft proper 
Seafon for planting them, {tripping off the Leaves 
two Inches from each Cutting, and fetting them 
that Depth, about an Inch a-part, in Pots of fine 
light Earth, watering them frequently ull they 
have taken Root, which will be about the latter 
End of Auguft. This young Plantation fhould 
remain ’till the fecond March before they are 
tranfplanted into fingle Pots; for to remove them 
fooner, would endangér them, becaufe then their 
fmall tender Roots would not be fufficient to | 
draw away the Moifture of the Earth about them ~ 
fo quickly as one could wifh, and then it would © 
chill the Roots. However, when they have once 
got large Roots, they delight in Water, and 
fhould be frequently refrefhed with it: They co- 
vet the Shade in the Summer, and will, by means | 
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of that Help, make much ftronger Shoots, than 
thofe that are expofed to the Suz. 

About Mid- April fuch old Trees as have been 
neglected, and have thin Heads, may be pruned 
about the Roots, and frefh Earth put to them, 
and have the Branches of their Heads cut within 
three or four Inches of the Stem: Being thus or- 
dered, they will prepare for fhooting by that 
Time they come Abroad, and make handfome 
Plants that Summer, if they have Water and 
Shade enough. 

The Myrtle delights fo much in Moifture, that 
I have known a Pot of it fet in a fhallow Bafon 
of Water, within-fide of a Window expofed to 
the South, that has fhot above four Times as much 
in one Summer, as any that have ftood Abroad, 
and has continued growing at that extravagant 
Rate for fome.Years, without renewing the Earth 
in the Pot, by only taking care to fupply the 
Bafon with frefh Water as it wanted; but the 
Shoots of this Plant were very flender. 

In difpofing of thefe, and other Plants, in the 
Shade, we muft not fuffer any Trees to drip upon 
them, or confine them 1n too clofe a Place; they 
muft have the free Air round about them, and 
above them, or elfe the Shoots they make, will 
be flender and weak. 


The next Plant I fhall take Notice of is the 
¥a/min, of which we have many Sorts which will 
not bear the Cold of our Climate, and are there- 
fore fheltered in the Conjervatory during the Win- 
ter: They are the Spanifh Fa/min, the Portugal 
Fafmin, the Indian Fafmin, the Arabian fafmin, 
one Sort with fingle White Flowers, the other 
with double Bloffoms ; and the Coffee-Tree, which 
is another Kind of Fa/min, blofloming at Autumn: 
Befides thele; there are many other ‘Kinds in the 
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Amperdam Gardens, which would be too tedious ° 
to mention. 

The Spanih Fafnin is the mot common of 
thefe 5. 1t bears, White Flowers tinged: with Purple 
on the Back. of the Petals, or Flower Leaves; and: 
is very well fcented:: The Time of its Bloffom, 
is from, 4ugu/t to. November, and fometimes all 
the Winter, if it be kept warm, and have Sun 
enough ; this is propagated by grafting it on the 
Common White Fafminin March; as allo. by in-arch- 
ing it in May upon the fame common Sort, and 
the in-arched Plants may: be cut off the Middle of ~ 
Augufi following. In February we fhould always 
cut off the Branches within four or five Inches 
of the Stem; and, after they have freth Earth 
put to their Roots, they may be fet near the 
Glafles or Windows of the Houfe; thefe love 
not too. much Water, and a medium: Soil, be- 
tween Sand and Clay, without Dung; they are 
to be houted with the Orange-Tree. 

The Portugal Fafmin \ikewife bears a. White 
Flower tinged with Purple, but the: Bloffoms are 
not fo large as thofe of the former, though ina 
- much greater Number. Sometimes I have feen: 
near one hundred: in a Clufter; they fmell like 
Orange flowers, and laft a long Time; the~ 
Leaves of the Plant are ever Green (as are thofe 
of the former) fomewhat refembling thofe of the 
fu; it is propagated like the aforegoing ¥a/min, 
and: likewife by: Cuttings planted in May, taking 
Notice that they be of young Wood, and that 
at Teaft- one Joint be fet in the Earth ; for at that: 
Part they take Root, though not’till the fecond 
Spring after. planting: I find that the Plants 
raifed from Cuttings, are apt to: thoot very vigo- 
roufly, and are therefore barrens. but thofe which 
are grafted: or in-arched upon. common Stocks, 
bloflom every Year very ftrong; which may. pro-. 
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céed from the Difference of Veffels in the Stocks 
and the Graft, which checks its over Vigour. 

This Plant begins its Bloffom in duguft, and 
continues flowering ’till Ofober: We may cut off 
the in-arched Plants in the Middle of Auguft, 
which is the Time of releafing all other Plants 
erafted in the fame Manner, fetting them imme- 
diately under fome Shelter, left they be damaged 
by the Winds, which often break the Cion from 
the Stock. For this End of J#-arching, we fhould 
be careful to make Provifion of fome Plants of 
the Common Fafmin in Pots the Year before we 
defign to graft, otherwife they will not be vigo- 
rous enough to incorporate with the Cvous. 

This Fafmin fhould be fet in and out of the 
Houfe with the Orange-Tree; putting frefh Earth 
to the Roots in the Spring and Autumn, as we 
. muft do to every other Exotick Plant: But as 
Orange-Trees love Shade in the Summier, this can- 
not have too much San. 

The Indian Fafmin has Lieaves fomewhat like 
the former; it bears Bunches of Yellow Flowers 
of a very agreéable Scent; it begins to flower 
about Auguft, and continues its Bloffom’till the 
Spring following. I have frequently gathered’ 
ripe Seeds of tt, and-have raifed Plants from 
them, fowing them as foon as they were ripe, 
and giving them the Affiftance of a /Zot-Bed: 
But the moft common Way of raifing this Plant 
is from Layers in Autumn, or in the Spring, 
when we can get young Shoots to lay down, 
which fhould always be as tender as poffible for 
this Work, or they will not ftrike Root, which 
— mult be obferved as a Rule in the laying of 

every Kind of Plant. The Layers of this Fa/- 
min will not be fufficiently rooted, . till they 
_ have been a full Year in the Ground: and then 
_ may bis taken off and planted in fingle Pots. 
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The beft Seafons of tranfplanting this Kind, is 
either in April or Middle of Avguft; the Earth 
for Orange-Trees does very well for this Plant, 
and it muft be houfed as the other Kinds of 
Fa/min, | | 

It would be well to try whether this Sort would 
not increafe by in-arching it upon the. Common 
Fafinin; I fee no Reafon why it fhould not, as 
well as the Portugal Kind; but if that will not 
do, the Common Yellow Fafmin, I think, can hard- 
ly fail. | 
/ We have two Kinds of the Arabian Fafmin ; 
one with fingle Flowers, and the other with dou- 
ble Blofloms ; in other Refpects they are alike, _ 
and require the fame Kind of Culture; the Flowers 
of both are White, and extremely fweet-{cented, 
but are fomewhat differing from the other Kinds 
of Fa/min in their Figure: Both thefe Sorts blof- 
fom about 4uguji, and with good Management 
bring a great many Flowers; the Leaves are 
round, fomewhat curl’d, and fet on in Pairs at 
the Joints: I have raifed them from Cuttings 
taken off in April, when thefe Plants fhould be 
always pruned within two or three Joints of the 
Stem, and then have frefh Earth put to their 
Roots, by means of this pruning they will fhoot 
near a Foot in a Summer, as I have feen at the 
Leyden Gardens, where they have near one hun- 
dred of them in good Health. | 

This has been efteemed a very tender Plant ; 
but I find it 1s more injured by Wet than Cold ; 
it will ftand the Winter very well in fuch a Green- 
Houfe as I have defcribed, if it has not too much 
Water, and may be fet abroad the latter End of 
May, or Beginning of Zune, and remain out of 
Doors ’til] about the 20" of 4uguft: The Earth 
it chiefly delights in is at leaft two Parts in three 
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of Sand, and the reft frefh Mould from under 
a Turf: We may try to in-arch it upon the Spanifh 
Fafmin, or increafe it by Layers at the pruning 
Seafon. r 
The Coffee-Tree is‘another kind of Sa/min 
brought from Arabia Felix, about the Latitude 
of 20, or 21; the Leaves are like thofe of our 
Che/nut-Tree, but are ever green, and the Flow- 
ers like thofe of our Common Fa/fmin in Figure 
and Colour, but are not fo fweet-fcented; they 
erow in Clufters at the Joints, near the Extremi- 
ties of the young Branches. About Fly this 
Plant begins to bloffom, and continues flowering 
till Offober, fetting plentifully with Fruit, which 
remains upon the Tree till the 7u/y following be- 
fore they ripen, and are then of a dark red Colour ; 
and in their Shape and Size fomewhat refembling 
the Berries of the Lauro Cerafus, but have two 
Kernels in each of them, which fplit in the Mid- 
dle like the Bay. Berries of the Shops. 
In the Amfterdam Garden, which is fo famous 
for curious Plants, I have feen fome of thefe 
Trees near eighteen Foot high, fo full of Ber- 
vies, that feveral Pound Weight of Fruit was — 
gathered off of two Trees only. The Hollanders 
firft got Plants from Arabia, which they after- 
wards planted about Batavia, and having in- 
creafed them there, they fupplied the Garden at 
Amfterdam with them, and have now raifed fo 
many from Seeds that ripened in Holland, that 
they have fent over feveral Trees to their Settle- 
ment at Surinam in the Weft-Indies, in order to 
cultivate them in that Country, where they will 
undoubtedly turn to good Account; as I am per- 
fuaded they would do if they were propagated in 
the South Parts of Carolina ; which I think would 
be well worth our Tryal, if that Country remains 
in our Hands, : 
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In the Culture of this Plant the Dutch Garde 
ners prepare a Soil for it compos’d chiefly of Sand, 
and the Refrefhings they give it with Water aré 
feldom and {paring in the Winter ; but in the Sum= 
mer it hasa more plentiful Allowancé, efpecially 
during the Time of its Bloffom. About June they 
take it out of the Houfe, and wath and clean the 
Leaves and Branches, and letting it remain in the 
Air *till the Beginning of ‘uly, they then fet it 
in again to the Con/ervatory for flowering. In 
April and Auguft they give frefh Earth to the 
Plants, and they thrive extrémely. 

_ In the raifing of thefe Plants from Seeds, they 
firft feparate the Keruels in each Seed ; and aftér 
they are cleanfed from the Mucilage about them, 
they are immediately fet two Inches deep in Pots 
fill’d with fandy Soil, and plunged into Hot Beds: 
The Seeds being thus order’d, muft be kept moift 
by frequent Sprinklings of Water till they comé 
up, and the Glaffes over them always kept clofe: 
About fix Weeks after fowing they will begin to 
appear, and have two or three Leaves apiece 
before Wiater. 1 have heard, that unlefs the 
Seeds are fown as foon as they are gathered, they 
will not come up; and hitherto’ there is noother 
Way known of propagating this Plant, but from 
Seeds, though I think it.would not be againft 
Reafon, to try to in-arch it upon fome other Kind 
of Fafmin. 

The Geranium is a Plant whofe Varieties aré 
very confiderable,. if we were’ to join thofe of our 
own Country with the Kinds we receive from 
Africa; it takes its Name of Cranes-Bill from its 
Seeds; which fomewhat refemble the Beak of a 
Crane or Stork: Hitherto the Exotick Kinds have 
carried Latin Names only, which I think help to 
confound fome Gardeners, and indeed are too long: 
to recite; I fhall therefore, fince I have this Op- 
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tunity, give each Sort, which we cultivate at pre- 
fent in our Green-Houfes, a fhort Englifb Name 
for the greater Eafe of the Memory. 3 

Many of the Sorts I defign to treat of, have 
been figured by the learned and accurate Dr. Com- 
melin, Botanick Profeflor at Amfterdam, and that 
late admirable Botany? Dr. Herman of Leyden, to 
whofe Works I refer for the Cuts of thofe I am 
about to mention. 


In the Hortus Lugduno Batavus, Page 275, we 
find the Geranium Africanam Arborefcens, 
Ibifci folio rotundo, carling odore; which we 
may Englifh, The round Mallow-leav’d 
Cranes-Bill. 

Page 278, of the fame, Geranium Africanum 
Frutefcens, malve folio Laciniato odorato: or, 
Notch’d Mallow-leav’d Cranes-Bill. 

Page 283, Geranium Africanum, Alchimille 
Hirfuto Folio, Floribus Albidis, or, Alchis 
milla-leav’d Cranes-Bill. 

Page 285, Geranium Africanum, Nottu Olens, 
Tuberofum SF Nodofum, Aquilesie follis; or, 
Columbine-leav’d Cranes-Bill. > 

In Dr. Commelin’s: Pre@lud. Botanic.: Page 51. 
Geranium Africanum Arborefcens, Archimille 
hirfuto folio, floribus rubicundis; which we 
may call, The painted-leav’d Cranes-Bill ; 
as I fhall farther explain. 

Page 52, Geranium Afvicanum, foliis inferiori- 
bus Afari, fuperioribus Staphydis Agrie, Ma- 
culatis, Splendentibus, &F acetofe Sapore ; 
which we may name, Spotted Ivy-leav’d 

Cranes-Bill, | 
- Page 54, Geranium Africanum, frutefcens folic 
. Crafo, & Clauco, acetofe Sapore. 
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Befide thefe, we have in our Gardens, two 
dwarf Kinds of Cranes-Bill, with tuberous Roots, 
whofe Flowers {mell fweetly in the Night : I have 
not feen any Cuts of them, and therefore fhall 
not give the Authors Names; the one I fhall call, 
The Anemone-leav’d Night-fcented Cranes-Bill, and 
the other, The Fennel-leav’d Night-fented Cranes- 
Bill. 

The firft of this Lift makes a Shrub of three 
Foot high; the Leaves fmell fomething like Rdu- 
barb, and it bears large Bunches of purple Flowers 
variegated with a darker Colour; this bloffoms 
from Fuly to September. 

‘The fecond, with the notch’d Leaves, is a 
Shrub about the Height of the former, ° with 
{weet-fcented Leaves ;. the Flowers are fmall, 4nd 
of avery pale purple Colour, and appear about 
May and Fune. } 

The third has Leaves like the Plant called La- 
dies Mantle, isa low Plant, in comparifon with 
the others, and bears white Flowers about June. 

The fourth hath large Knots at the Joints, and 
Leaves like the Columbine; the Flowers which 
commonly appear in the Summer, are extremely — 
{weet in the Nvcuae: but have no Scent in the 
Day-time. 

The fifth, which I call, The Patnted-leav’d — 
Cranes-Bill, makes a Shrub fometimes four Foot 
high, and bloffoms very plentifully all the Sum- 
mer, bearing large Clufters of Pink-colour’d 
Flowers; each of its Leaves are curioufly marked 
with a dark-colour’d Streak in the Shape.of a 
Horfe-fhoe, which, together with the pleafant 
Green of the Leaf, is very beautiful; and, what 
is likewife worthy our Notice, when thefe Leaves 
decay, the green Parts change intoa fair Yellow ; 
and the dark Streaks, which are naturally almoft 
black, alter into a bright Vermillion; {9 that I 
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cannot help fometimes, for the Sake of fo agree- 
ablea Variety, bruifing fome of them to forward 
their Decay. The Alteration of Colours in the 
Leaves of this Plant gave Occafion to a learned 
Member of the Royal Society, Dr. Stuart, to con- 
fider the Caufe of different Colours in the Leaves 
and Flowers of Plants, which he has fo judicioufly 
fet forth in a Letter he was pleafed to honour me 
with upon that Subject, that, for the Embellifh- 
ment of my Work, I fhall infert in the Conclu- 
fion of this Chapter. | 

The fixth Kind mentioned in the Lift has fhin- 
ing Leaves like thofe of Jvy, and pretty Flowers, 
of a pale purple Colour, variegated with a deep 
Red: The Plant inclines to run upon the Ground, 
and therefore to give it a better Appearance, we 
are forced to fupport it with Stakes ; it bloffoms 
in the Autumn, 

The feventh has thick juicy Leaves of a Sea- 
green Colour, tafting fomewhat like Sorrel; the 
Branches are naturally fo weak, that they muft 
be fupported with Sticks. About Fuly this Plant 
begins to flower, and remains blofloming ’till 
about September; the Flowers of this Kind are 
of a pale Flefh Colour, and variegated with 
Crimfon. | 

All thefe Kinds are propagated either by Seeds 
or Cuttings; ghe Seeds may be fown in March 
upon a Hot. Bed; but the moft proper Seafon of 
planting the Cuttings is about the End of May, 
and then they will eafily ftrike Root in the natu- 
ral Ground, and become handfome Plants, fit to 
be potted the duguft following ; they love a me- 
_ dium Soil without Dung, and delight in Water ; 
they may be houfed with the Orange Trees, for 
they are not very tender. 
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The other Kinds of Geranium, furnam’d Night- 
feented, bloffom at uncertain Times in the Sum- 
Mer » and are. propagated by parting their Roots 
in May. The Leaves of the Fennel-leav’d Kind, 
have a very grateful Scent; both thefe are hardy, 
and may be houfed with others ; they love a 
light Soil. 


I fhall now conclude this Chapter with the 
ingenious Letter which I promifed, relating 
to. the Colours in the Leaves and Flowers of 
Plants. 


To Mr. BRADLEY. 


LONDON, May 9"; 1717. 


Mes; OU R ingenious Converfation,join’d 
Shay with the Delights of Mr. Baille’s - 
curious Gardens at Cambden- Hou/e, 
a made fuch an Impreffion t’other 
AMUAUAAY. Day, as led me into the following 
Thoughts on the Subject you then ftarted, con- 
cerning the Variation'of Colours in the Leaves 
and Flowers of Trees and Plants, fuch as is re- 
markable in the variegated Hollies and Ti ulips $ 
of which Variegation you have certainly affigned 
the true remote Caufe, in the Second Part of 
your New Bich ah of Planting and Garden- 
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ing, Chap. VII. Seét. I. of the Tulip, where you | 
affert, that 2 Weaknefs and Defeét of Nourith- 
ment produce that Variety of Colours, which 
was not naturally and originally in the Plant; 
which you fupport by Obfervations, Experiments 
and Hliftories there, and in feyeral other Parts of 
your Works, fo as to put it beyond all Doubt. 

On this Occafion you fhewed me a bruifed and 
faded Leaf of the Geranium Africanum Arborefcens 
Alchimile birfuto folio, floribus rubicundis, Com- 
mel. Prel, Botaun, partly Green, but turn’d of 
a pretty deep Red in the bruifed Parts; this 
gave Rife to our Difcourfe concerning the im- 
mediate Caufe of the natural Colour in Plants, 
and of this preternatural Colour in the bruifed 
Parts. —-—~I’m perfwaded I fhall not be able te 
give one of your Tafte any Satisfaction on this 
Subject: I only venture to fend you fome loofe 
Thoughts concerning it, being affured that your 
various Obfervations and Experience will foon 
expunge the Errors of one lefs converfant about 
thefe Things. 

I imagine then, that the natural as well as 
preternatural Colours.in Plants and: Flowers, are 
owing immediately to the Juices circulating or 
contained in their Veffels, and not to the Veflels 
themfelves, which I think appears by the exprefs’d. 
Juice retaining the Colour of the Leaf or lower 
from. which it is drawn, while the grofs fibrous 
Part, which is the Veffels. retain’d in the Strainer, 
lofe their Colour with their Juice, and being exa- 
mined by the naked Eye, or a Microfcope, appear 
colourlefs or tran{parent, fo far as they are drain- 
ed of their Contents: Thefe then being tranf 
parent, reflect few. Rays to our Eyes, bust rant 
mit. moft of them, which the more opake Mafs 
of Fluids. refleéts, giving us fuch colour’d Rays 
qi Light, as. if cannat abforb or tranfinit. °Tis 
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from the Juices then we have the feveral Co- | 
lours of Plants and their Flowers; but what 
fpecial Texture of the Fluids, and their Surfaces, 
or of any other Object, may be neceflary to re- 
flect this or that kind of colour’d Rays, for ought 
I know, is not determined ‘with any abfolute 
Certainty. 

But as moft of our Kiyoivicded of Nature con- 
fifts in our being able to affign fome remoter 
Caufes, and a few Effects of Things, in fome 
grofs Manner, rather than in an intimate Ac- 
quaintance with their Effences: So after the fame 
Manner we may be able to go fome Length in 
this Difquifition, towards finding out the remoter 
Caufe of Colour in the Juice of Plants, though 
we cannot point out the minute Figures in the 
Particles of that Fluid, which may pgagaehis 
_ produce this Effect. 

Thus then the Bloffoms and Fruit produced 
according to the Nature of the ingrafted Branch, 
and not of the Stock of a different Kind, do thew 
that the circulating Juice of Vegetables is alterable 
by the Mould of the Veffels through which it 
paffes, fo as to be forced by them to put ona 
different Colour and Tafte from what it had be- 
fore it enter’d them, and we find this equally 
true in Animals. 
 There’s only fome, and thofe very, few, Ex- 
ceptions of Juices in Plants, andcommon Salt in 
Animals which feem to be inconquerable by the _ 
Power of their Veffels, fo as to be able to pafs 
through them, and circulate for fome time with- 
out any fenfible Alteration, The Chymical Ana- 
lyfis of the Blood, Urine, &c. of fuch Animals 
as ufe common Sale in'their Food, having difco- 
vered it unaltered in any of its Qualities, after. 
many Circulations in the Animal Body: And by 
your own Experiments, mentioned Ch, IL. Part . 
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of your New Improvements of Planting and Gar- 
dening, and Chap. Il. Seé#.J. By thefe Experi- 
ments I fay, it appears, that fome Juices are fo 
far from being liable to fuffer any Alteration by 
the Veffels of the Plant in which they circulate, 
that they rather feem to have the Power of ah 
tering the natural Frame and Texture of the Vef- 
fels themfelves, and of.making a very lafting pre- 
ternatural Impreffion upon them, by which they 
become capable afterwards of moulding and fram- 

ing their Juice to a different Colour from what it 
had naturally, and before the Experiment; elfe 
it would be very difficult to conceive how fuch a 
{mall Quantity of Juice, communicated from a 
fingle Bud of yellow-ftrip’d Fafmin, “inoculated 
- upon a Branch of a plain Fa/min-Tree, fhould, in 
three Months Time, (f{uppofing itfelf to perith, 
as the Experiment allows, immediately after that 
Time) be able to occafion fuch an Alteration of 
the natural Juice of the whole Tree, to the Co- 
lour of the Bud inoculated, continually through 
all the fucceeding Years of that Tree’s Dareuce. ; 
for fuch a durable Effect muft have a permanent 
Caufe, but that cannot be found in the fluctuating 
Juice, which is daily wafted and renewed, but 
muft be owing to fome Alteration in the Figure 
or Diameters of the Veffels, which may be fup- 
pofed to continue the fame for many Years after, 
-unlefs fome new Alteration be induftrioufly, or 
by fome uncommon» Accident, wrought upon 
them: The Conclufion to be drawn from the 
Experiment, Chap. II. Sed. I. will be much the 
fame. 
But Inftances of this Kind being very rare, we 
are only to regard the common Courfe of Nature, 
which has made thefe circulating Juices generally 
alterable by the Power of the Solids or con- 
taining Veffels, both in Plants and Animals. Thus 
‘Part LV. Bb the 
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the Juices do feem to get and retain their feveral 
natural Colours from the Solids, fo long as they 
continue in a due Courfe of Circulation, through 
them. But when the Circulation, for what- 
foever Caufe, begins to fail or become languid, 
there feems to be yet another poffible Caufe of 
Colour in Plants, to wit, of thofe preternatural 
Colours or Variegations, fubfequent to a Defect 
of Nourifhment, or a Wound or Bruife in any 
of their Parts: In all which Cafes, the Circula- 
tion and concurring Energy of the Veflels are 
languid; and, therefore, a Degree of Stagnation 
enfues: And as every Stagnation of a vegetable 
Juice, is attended with a proportionable Degree 
of Fermentation, and Fermentation is productive 
of confiderable Alterations, both in the Tafte 
and Colour of the fermenting Juice, it may not 
be altogether improbable, that in the Cafes men- 
tioned, the Variation of Colour may proceed 
from certain Degrees of Fermentation in the - 
Juice ; tho’ I only advance this as a probable 
Conjecture, and not what Ican, from any Expe- 
riment, demonttrate. | 
However, to render this ConjeCture fomewhat | 
probable, we are to confider, that the conftant 
natural Tendency of all recent vegetable Juices is 
to Fermentation, which commences fo foon as 
they are left to themfelves, or delivered from a 
progreffive local Motion of the whole Mafs : This 
appears in the exprefs’d Juice of the Grape, and 
of all Fruits, and in Malt Liquors, which from 
the Beginning are ina few Days carried to the 
Height of Fermentation, in which Time they ac- 
quire firfta {weeteft, and afterwards a vinous Tafte; 
and by a fecond Fermentation (which in the weakett 
of them happens very foon after the firft) be- 
come Vinegar or fowre.; their Colour at the fame 
Time becoming lefs faturated, more tranfparent, 
lefs 
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lefs opaque. But this is yet more remarkable in 
the Juice of high-colour’d Flowers, as of the 
Clove-Fuly-Flowers, Corn Poppy, and Violet; all 
which Juices are apt to ferment in fome little 
Time after Expreffion, and in the Fermentation 
fenfibly lofe a good deal of their Colour, become 
paler and more tranfparent. Indeed, the Violet 
Juice lofes almoft entirely its Colour in Fermen- 
tation. The fame Fermentation happens to the 
Juice of Vegetables yet contained in their Veffels, 
and enjoying fome low Degree of irregular Circu- 
lation, as appears by Herbs, Grafs, Hay, Flowers, 
fruits, Sc. cut down and thrown together in a 
Heap, where all the Signs of Fermentation do ve- 
ry foon appear; fuch as Heat, Sweating, change of 
Smell, Tafte and Colour; fo that it feems plain, 
that Fermentation in all its Effects, takes Place in 
the Vegetable Juices, fo foon, and as far as the 
Circulation declines: Thefe two different Powers 
or Operations of Nature, being fo contrary to one 
another, that they cannot fubfift together in Per- 


fection, but, like the oppofite Weight in the Scales 


of a Balance, as the one preponderates, the other 
muft give way. And, indeed, the Cafe. in 4vi- 
mals is very near parallel to this, if we fubfticute 
Putrifaction in them, to Fermentation in Vege- 
tables; for in thofe we find, that the Blood in a 
bruifed Part degenerates from irs natural Colour 
by Stagnation, into a Livid, Blue, Green and 
Yellow (all Signs of Putrifaétion) fucceflively, 
until the Re-abforption be perfected, and the 
Circulation reftored. —. This is farther illuftrated 
by the common Practice of ripening green Fruit 
in Straw, or in a moderate Warmth, where 
Evaporation of the Juice and Defication may be 
avoided ; which fhews, that the Change of Tafte 
and Colour can be owing to nothing elfe here, 
than a certain flow Degree of Fermentation, en- 
| Bb 2 tertained 


| 
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tertained by that Artifice, in the Juice contained 
within the Veffel or Veficles of the Fruit: Was 
there, indeed, a freé and open Communication 
with the external Air, this Fermentation would 
go on to produce the fame Effects more quicker, 
as we fee in the fame Juice exprefled: And as all 
Experiments in Fermentation do fhew, that either 
a total Stagnation, or fome Degree of it, and 
Heat, are neceflary to produce Fermentation in 
vegetable Juices, the Autumn affording us a flow 
Circulation of the Juices, and an increaled Heat; 
thefe two concurring, muft needs produce that 
Degree of Fermentation, to which we owe the 
Ripenefs of our growing Fruits, and the Change 
of their Colours and Tafte in that declining 
Seafon; as we owe the Ripenefs of our Liquors 
more remarkably to the very fame Caufes: And 
was it poffible there fhould bea perpetual Spring, 
that is, a continued equal brifk Circulation of 
the Juices, with fuch a low Degree of Heat as 
that Seafon affords, it would be equally impoflible 
to produce ripe Fruit, becaufe the two Pre- 
requifites of Fermentation would be, wanting in 
Nature, tho’ Art might, in fome meafure, fup- 
ply that Defect. 

The Conclufion then feems to be this; That 
Circulation and Fermentation are the Two only 
Powers in Nature, which can produce the Variety 
of Colours, and the other Changes we obferve in 
Vegetables; as Circulation and Putrifaction are 
the two Powers that work the various Changes 
in Animals: And that as the due Degree of Cir- 
culation in either, declines, or is impaired, Fer- 
mentation or Putrifaction takes place refpectively, 
exhibiting the Signs of Difeafes or Decay, of 
which themfelves are the immediate Caufes. | 

If I rightly remember, fomething was men- 
tioned in our Converfation concerning the dif- 
ferent | 


~ 
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ferent Strength of the coloured Rays of the Suz, 
and whether the Reflection of thefe {tronger or 
weaker Rays, might not depend upon a fuitable 
Strength and Weaknefs in the Texture of the 
Plant or Flower ; as if the ftrongeft Rays, which 
are the Red, being reflected by a red Flower, 
might not argue a greater Strength in the Texture 
of that Flower, or its Juices, than is in the blue 
Flowers, which refiect only the Blue, to wit, the 
weaker Rays of the Syn. 

If we may judge of the Strength of the Rays 
of the Sun, by their different Degrees of Re- 
fraction in pafling through a Prifan ; ; as the Re- 
fraction increafeth, fo their Strength decreafeth 
in this Order ; Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Purple, and Violet ; fo that the Red is the ftrong- 
eft, fuffering leaft Refraction, and Violet the 
weakeft, as it fuffers the greateft Refraction. 
But when we confider thefe Rays, as reflected. 
from opaque Bodies, we find that Objects of the 
weakeft Texture, reflect the fame Kind of Rays 
with thofe of the ftrongeft make, as Red is fhewn 
by the tender Tulip, as well as by the more durable 
_ Rofe; and ‘fo in a Variety of other Objects, 
differing yet more in Strength or Weaknefs: So 
that the Strength of Bodies reflecting Light, feems 
not to be fo mich concerned in the Reflection, 
as the Frame and Difpofition of their Surfaces, 
which may be the fame in the Weakeft, as in an, 


 Objeét of the ftrongeft Compofition. Befides, 


_ the Strength of the Texture of Plants and their 
Flowers, feem.to depend more upon the Firmnefs 
and Difpofition of their Veffels, than upon the 
Confiftence of their Juices; but their Veffels, 
being tranfparent, are leaft concerned in the Re- 
flection of Colours ; therefore the reflected Colour _ 
feems not to depend upon any Propofition of. 
Strength or Weaknefs in the Plant or Flower. 

Bb 3 Thus, 
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Thus, Sir, I have ventured to thew you how 
fuperficial and conjeétural my Knowledge on this 
Subject is, in hopes that you'll forgive and correct 
the Faults, which my Compliance with your De- 
fire has led me to difcover ; being, with fincere 


Refpect and Efteem, 
Sak Re 
Your moft Humble 
And Obedient Servant, 
ALEX, STUART, 


Ci AP. LY, 


Of the Culture of the Melianthus, Oleander, 

- Malabar-Nut, Leonurus, Amomum Plinii, 

Caper, Acacia, Apocinum, and other Exo- 
_tick Shrubs, which are not fucculent. 


») ly with us, efpecially if they are not 

RAZ ufed too tenderly. The large Kind 

wil road during the Winter, and feldom 
fails to produce its Spikes of Flowers every Year, 
which are of a Coffee Colour : Thefe Flowers afford 
each of them a Drop or twoofa clammy Juice, taft- — 
ing as fweet as Honey, from whence I fuppofe it 
took its Name of Mélianthus, or Honey-Flower. 
The fmalleft Sort is not fo common with us as the 
other, and is therefore kept in the Houfe all 
Winter ; tho’ Tam of Opinion, it would ftand 
| abroad 
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abroad as well as the large Kind, which comes 
‘from the fame Country. The Flowers of this 
fmall fort are very beautiful, having a Mixture of 
Red, Green and Yellow in them. Both thefe 
Plants are propagated with Eafe, from Slips taken 
from about the Roots any time between May and 
Auguft; they delight in fandy Soil, and much 
Water, efpecially the large Kind. Both thefe are 
defign’d with great Accuracy; the firft in the 
Horius Lugd. Bat. and the fmall fort in Dr. Com- 
melin’s Plant. Rarior. Amftelod. 

The Oleander or Nerium, which fome call the 
Indian Laurel, has many Varieties. The moft 
common of them in the Englifh Gardens, is, the 
Sort with the red Flower, which is call’d the 
Scarlet Oleander: It is fo hardy, that I have kept 
it abroad all Winter, without any other Shelter 
than a South Wall. It is eafily propagated. by 
Layers in April, which will ftrike Root to tranf- 
plant the Avguft following. We have likewile a 
white flowering Kind, as hardy as the Scarlet 
Sort ; but the other Varieties of this Plant, fuch 
as the /weet-/cented Oleanders, with Single and 
‘Double Flowers, are efteem’d more tender, and 
fhould be houfed with the Orange-Trees : All theie 
bloffom in uly and Augu/t, and are propagated 
like the firft; they love a medium Soil, without 
Mixture, and moderate Watering. See the Figures 
of the two laft in the Hortus Lugd. Bat. 

The Adbatoda Zeylanenfium, cal’d by our 
Gardeners, the Malabar-Nut, is very apt to blof- 
fom with us, but has not yet, as far as I can learn, 
produced any ripe Fruit in England: It makes a 
large Plant, and is pretty hardy, and is an ex- 
travagant Lover of Water: The Earth fhould be 
the fame as for the Oleander, and the Pots large 5 
for thefe Trees increafe.prodigioufly in their 
Roots, which fhould be prun’d every Aug uft, 

Bb 4 and 
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and frefh Earth put to them: This is increafed 
from Cuttings planted in May, which ftrike Root 
very eafily in the natural Ground: It muft be 
houfed with the Orange-Tree. There is a eood 
Cut of this Plant in the Hortus Lugd. Bat. 

The Leonurus isa Plant of the Cape of Good- 
Hope, named by Breimus it is of the Species of 
the Sideritis or Iron-Wort, in which Tribe Mr. Ray 
has plac’d it: We have two Sorts, one with 
Leaves like Hemp, and the other with round 
notch’d Leaves, like thofe of the Lamium, or 
Dead-Netile; the Flowers of both Kinds are 
alike, of an Orange-Colour, and of the fame Size 
and Figure, bloffoming in September and. OGober ; 
they are both eafily propagated by Cuttings 
planted in any of the Summer Months upon a 
common Border, where they foon ftrike Root, if 
they have Water enough ; the Earth for the fore- 
going Plants is very fit for this, and in every Re- 
{pect it fhould be treated like the Adalabar- Nut. 

The Amomum Plinii, or Tree Night-Shade, is a 
pretty Shrub, eafily propagated, either from 
Seeds or Cuttings, which we may put into the 
natural Ground in May ; the Berries are fome- 
what like Cherries, and ripen foon after the Plant 
is brought into the Houfe, and remain upon the 
Plant all Winter ; it is called by fome therefore, 
the Winter-Cherry, which is the moft common 
Name : Its Culture is the fame.with the foregoing © 
Plant , only to make it bear Fruit plentifully, ic 
may be brought out of the Houfe with the Myr- 
ile; and during the Summer, it muft ftand in 
fome Place defended from the Sun, and conftantly 
fupply’d with Water; but it will not bear any 
Fruit if it be fet under Trees: It isfohardy, that 
I believe it would ftand Abroad all the Year, but @ 
I have not yet try’d it. ; 


In Ss 
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in the fame Tribe is the Mala Infana, or Mad 
Apples, or the Solanum Pomiferum, which 1s ex- 
tremely well figur’d in the Hort. Lugd. Bat. It 
has Leaves deeply notch’d and arm’d with Spines 5 
the Flowers are of a deep Purple, and the Fruit, 
before they ripen, variegated with White and 
Green ; and being fully mature, are as large as 
ordinary Golden-Pippins, and of a bright yellow 
Colour ; ‘thefe Fruits ripen in the Winter, and 
contain many fmalli Seeds, like thofe of the Cap- 
ficum Indicum, or what we call Guiney- Pepper; 
they may be fown in March or April upon Hot- 
Beds, and will bear Fruit the fecond Year: Give 
this Plant the fame Earth as the Orange-Tree, and 
houfe it at the fame Seafon:. This, like all other 
potted Plants, muft have frefh Earth every Spring 
and Autumn. Befides this, we have another Kind, 
whofe Leaves are fhaped like thofe of the Oak, 
but are fo hoary, that they feem to be made of 
white Woollen-Cloth ; this Sort bears {maller 
- Fruit than the other, of a Golden Colour, which 
- alfo ripen in the Winter: It requires the fame 
Management as the former Kinds. 

The Caper has been propagated with great Care 
in our Green-Houjes, to very little Purpofe: 
Where the greateft Induftry has been ufed, it has 
hardly been brought to flower in England; and 
tho’ it has had the Advantage of the beft Stoves, 
it has been fubjeét to die in the Winter, which has 
given Occafion to fome Gardeners, to believe it 
was too tender for this Climate; but that Notion 
is unreafonable, fince we know the Caper is an 
European Plant, growing familiarly about Genoa, 
and the South Parts of France; the Soil and Situ- 
ation is only to be confulted to make it thrive 
very well in England, even in the open Air. It 
will refift the Severities of our Winters, as 1 have 
| ses being: fown in the Cracks of old 
Walls, 
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Walls, where it ftrikes Roots in the Mortar: 
Where it grows wild, it grows in like manner, 
on the fides of Rocky Places amang Rubbith, 
and in Holes of old Stone Walls or Ruins; if 
even it is planted ina Pot of Rubbith, it will not 
thrive, if it is direéted to go upright, but mutt 
rather be fo difpofed, as either its Root may be 
fomewhat above the Branches, or at leaft it may 
grow horizontally, fuch as it will do, if it be 
fet in the Side of a Wall. The Bloffoms are very 
beautiful, of a whitifh Colour, crouded with 
Tendrils or Staminas of an Orange Colour. The 
Buds of thefe Bloffoms are pickled for Eating. 
It may be as well propagated in England, as in 
any other Part of Europe, by obferving the 
Method’I defcribe, and fowing the Seeds in 
March, which readily come up, if we cover them 
with fifted Rubbifh after we have laid them in 
their proper Places. It has been a great Fault that 
fome have been guilty of, when they have re- 


ceived Plants and Seeds from foreign Countries, 


to give them too much Warmth, without con- 
fidering whether they came from the North or the 
South; from Mufcovy, or Greenland, or under the 
Line. Iam of Opinion it would be as hard to 
keep an Iceland Plant with us, as one that grew 
immediately under the Line; for as the one ‘is 
naturally maintain’d by exceffive Cold, fo is the 
other by extreme Heat. I imagine that the 
greateft Cold of our Winters, is near the fame 
with the Temper of Air in the Summers of 
thofe Countries lying in feventy- or feventy- 
five Degrees Latitude ; and if fo, then the Plants 
trom thofe frozen Parts of the World, could only 
be made to grow with us in our colder Seafons, 
when perhaps they would not be naturally inclin’d 
to fhoot, for then the Sun would be far diftant 
from their native Country, which would be the 

Time 
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Time of their Winter; and if we could make 
them fhoot at that Time by our natural Temper 
of Air,the Heat of our Summers would afterwards 
fcorch them to Death, or fmother them, unlefs 
they were to be kept in Ice- Hou/es during the Sea- 
fon of our warm Weather, and not expos’d abroad 
till our Frofts began: For if we were to follow 
Nature in the Cultyre of Plants from Hot Coun- 
tries, we muft do the fame in the Management of 
thofe from the frozen Zove; we mutt imitate the 
Heat of one, and the Cold of the other. 

Let us not therefore miftake, in fuppofing that 
the fame Degree of the Sun’s Heat, and the fame 
‘Temperature of Air, which is natural to any one 
Part of the World, is neceffary for the fetting in 
Motion, the Sap of the feveral Plants natural 
to divers Countries: As every Climate is different 
from the reft, fo are the feveral Plants in thofe 
Climates naturally adapted to grow by means of 
the wonted Temper of Air and Warmth of their 
native Countries, and will not thrive near fo well 
in Stations only a little differing from the Place 
of their Birth: And, indeed, it is partly the 
fame in living Creatures, which we find do not all 
require the fame Degrees of Warmth for hatch- 
ing them for their Eggs: The fame Heat which 
hatches the Egg of a Pullet, would deftroy the 
Eggs of Infeéts: And I fuppofe that the Warmth 
which hatches a Pullet, would not be half enough 
to hatch the Ege of an Offrich, who is forced to 
lay her Eggs in the feorching Sands of Africa, to 
bring them to Life. 

It is obfervable, That W/offes of feveral Kinds 
only grow with us in the Winter; and at the 
leaft Approach of warm Weather they decay, and 
are entirely at a Stand, and feemingly dead when 
our Summers begin ; which may fhew us that there 
are Planis that grow in certain Degrees of Cold 

(as 
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(as we call it) as well as Heat; for Moffes are no 
Jefs perfect Plants than Oaks, or other the moft 
remarkable Trees; they have Roots, Branches, 
Leaves, Flowers and Fruit, as well as the mott 
notable Plant. I have heard that the colder 
Climes abound with Moffés, which are ftill larger 
and in greater Quantities, as we go more towards 
the North; and that they ferve for Food for the 
Rane Deer in the North Parts of Mufcovy. I re- 
member once to have feen a Plant brought from 
about Norway, which grew in 65 or 66 Degrees, 
that budded out in December,and continued grow- 
ing till the following March ; but after that I am 
not well affured what became of it. But ’tis Time 
now that I return to the Culture of thofe Plants ¥ 
undertook to treat of in this Chapter.  Befides 
the Caper already mentioned, we have two other 
Kinds, That with the fmall yellow Flower, and 
the Bean-Caper ; they are both raifed from Seeds 
fown in March in fandy Soil ; the firft requires 
the Green-Hou/fe in the Winter, but the other wil! 
thrive very well in an open Border, as I have feen 
done in the Am/terdam Gardens, altho’ it is com-_ 
monly houfed with great Care in England, ; 
I have feen many forts of Acacia cultivated in 
the Am/terdam Gardens ; and I remember formerly 
three or four Sorts of them were growing among 
the Rarities at Hampton-Court ; but at prefent we 
have few of them in England, unlefs it be the 
Virginian Kind, which grows to a large Tree, and 
will ftand abroad without Shelter in ‘the Winter ; 
as we may fee fome of them now growing in the 
Court before Ruffel-Houfe, Bloomfbury, and in 
the Old Palace Yard, Weftminfter; a plain Proof 
we might eafily naturalize the Virginian Plants to 
our Climate, The Leaves of this, and other 
Acacias, are not unlike thofe of the Tare or Vetch 
and differ from one another chiefly by being larger 
or 
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or fmaller, and not in their Shape: Some again 
are varied from the reft, by having large Spines 
er Thorns growing upon the Foot Stalks of the 
Leaves, fometimes as large as Cock-Spurs, and 
the Flowers of fome of them are fweet-{cented 5 
thefe, as they come from feveral Parts of the 
World, fhould be confidered in relation to the | 
Heat neceflary for them ; but they all, fo far as 
I yet have obferved, love a dry fandy Soil, and 
little Water. | 

The Apocinum, or Dog’s Bane, has many Va-~ 
rieties; fome growing upright like little Trees, 
and others climbing and creeping on the Ground 
like the Woodbind: The Flowers in their Shape, 
are not much unlike thofe of the Amomum Plinit, 
but have their Petals turned more back ; their 
Colours ‘are various ; thefe all bear Cods, for the 
moft part fhaped like thofe of the long Guiney- 
Pepper, but their Out-fides commonly covered with 
long tender Spines of the fame Colour with them- 
felves; within them are the Seeds, lying as it 
were in a Bed of Cotton, fome of which adheres 
to each of them: from the Seeds we may pro- 
pagate them with eafe, by fowing them in March 
on Hot-Beds, or elfe raife every Sort I have yet 
tried, from Cutting in the fame Month, unlefs 
they be fuch as have Tuberous Roots, which mutt 
then be parted ; and fome indeed which die to the 
Root every Winter, will be better increafed from 
Off-fets taken from the Roots: I give them com- 
monly a light natural Soil, which I find agrees 
well with them, and little Water; for they are 
all very Milky, and apt to rot with much Wet. 
As to their Shelter in the Winter, it may be given 
them according to the different Climates they 
come from, and be fet into the Houfe fooner or 

later, as they are more or lefs tender. | 


We 
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We have-two Sorts of the Canna Indica, of 
Indian Cane; one with plain Green Leaves, and 
the other with variegated Leaves: they both 
flower in the Autumn, producing Spikes of Scarlet 
Blofioms extremely beautiful : The Firft is raifed 
from Seeds fown in March, upon a Hot - Bed, 
and may be increafed by parting the Roots in the 
fame Month, and fo the ftrip’d Sort alfo is pro- 
pagated by Off-/ets; for the Seeds of the ftrip’d 
Kind, which often ripen in England, will produce 
Plants with plain Leaves: They delight in a fan- 
dy Soil, and little Water, and muft be houfed 
with the Orange-Tree. | 

Of the Genifia we have feveral Sorts which are 
cultivated in Green-Houjes,; they all love a fandy 
_ dry Soil, and are always propagated from Seeds ; 
for Cuttings will not take Root: neither do I be- 
lieve Layers will fucceed any better. As moft of 
them have few fpongy or parenchimous Parts, they 
require little Water, and fhould be houfed accor- 
ding to their Climates. : 

The Palm or Date-Trees, are only propagated 
by fetting the Date-Stones in light Earth in March, 
and giving them the Affiftance of a Hlot-Bed ; 
they are indeed flow Growers, but indifferently 
hardy ; they grow in J¢aly without any Shelter, 
and I believe might be brought to ftand abroad 
in England, after giving them Shelter for the 
‘Three or Four firft Years. : 

The Falop-Tree of Carolina, called in Virginia 


Poke, is a Plant that dies to the Root every Wins 


ter, and rifes again in the Spring to the Height of 
Eight or Ten Foot, having many Branches of a. 
Red Colour ; the Leaves fmooth, and of a plea- 
fant Green; the Berries are like Elder-Berries,. 
but grow in long Bunches fomewhat like Grapes 5 
thefe are ufed for dying Red; the young Tops 
are pleafant and wholefome, when they are wel 

boiled, 
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boiled, and are frequently eaten by the People of 
Virginia but if we gather them too old, they 
purge and vomit violently: The Pigeon, and o- 
ther Birds, are very greedy of the Berries of this 
Plant ; a Dram of the Root dry’d and powder’d 
(fays my Correfpondent) is a very fafe and good 
Purge, very much like Falop, and is frequently 
ufed by the Indians. This is raifed from the Ber- 
ries fown early in the Spring on a Hot-Bed, and 
delights in a rich warm Soil: it fhould be houfed 
with the Orange. 

The Pitchimom or Perfimom-Plum, called by the 
Indians, Putchimon, isa Plant of Virginia, where 
it grows to the Size of a common Cherry-Tree, 
the Wood is white, and the Leaves very green 
and fhining on the upper Side; the Fruit fome- 
what like a Medlar, with feveral Seeds in it; 
when it is ripe, it is foft and lufcious: This Plant 
may be propagated by fowing the Seeds in March, 
like the former. It loves a light Soil, and little 
Water, and may be houfed with the foregoing 
Plant. 

The Side-Saddle Flower, is a Plant growing in 
Virginia and Carolina, which, according to the De- 
{cription I have had of it, with its Seeds, which 
I have received from feveral Hands this Spring, is 
one of the moft furprifing Plants of thofe Coun- 
tries; it dies every Year to the Root, and rifes 
afrefh every Spring, putting forth at that Time a 
yellow Flower upon a flender Foot-Stalk with fix 
Leaves, fhaped fomewhat like thofe of the Flower- 
de-luce ; upon the Top of the Stile grows a Sort 
of Canopy, round on the Top, like the Seat of a 
_ Side-Saddle, under which is the Seed-Veffel, di- 
vided into fix Cells; the Plan follows the Flower, 
growing about a Foot high, and fomewhat fhaped 
like a Trumpet, upon the Top of which is a Leaf 
like the Lid of a Can, which is; at the firtt 

coming 
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coming up, very green, but afterwards beconies 
yellow, full of purple Veins; it grows in fpongy 
Ground in watry Places, fo that it muft be fown 
in Pots of Eagth, as nearly imitating Bogs as can 
be, and fet upon Hot-Beds, minding to refrefh 
the Earth conftantly with Water as it begins to - 
dry. Houfe this with the foregoing Plant, 
Virginian Dog-Wood, makes.a Tree about the 
Size of a common Cherry-Tree, bloffoming early 
in the Spring; the Flowers are white; growing 
in Branches, and are fucceeded by red Berries, 
which hang a long Time upon the Tree: Sow 
them in Pots of light Earth in Autumn, and let 
them ftand the Winter in the Green-Houfe, giving: 
them the Affiftance of a Hot-Bed the following 
Spring. The Indians boil the Roots of this Plant 
in Water, which they account good to heal 
Wounds. 
- The Saffafras Tree ts alfo a Plant of Virginia, 
whofe Figure we may fee in Gerbard’s Herbal, 
but the Defcription is imperfect: It lofes its 
Leaves in the Winter, and in the Spring puts 
forth its Flowers of yeliow Colour in Clufters, 
fucceeded by blue Berries, fomewhat like thofe 
of the Lauruftinus, wpon red Foot-ftalks: Thefe 
Berries fhould be fown at Autumn hke thote of 
the foregoing Plant; it loves a light Soil, and I 
believe it might be made to grow in our Woods, 
after it isa little hardened and ufed to our Cli- 
mate. | 
The Virginia Wild Crab-Tree has Bloffoms fome- 
what like the pple, but very pleafant to the 
Smell; it bears fmall Fruit of a yellowifh Colour, 
and well-fcented, which the Jmdians preferve in 
Sugars: This is raifed from Seeds fown in March 
upon Hot-Beds, and loves a light dry Soil; houfe 
it with the others of this Country till it becomes 
hardy enough to be planted Abroad. : 
| . The 
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_ The Virginia Myrtle, or Cancel-Berry Tree, is 
Ever-green and Aromatick ; it bears Berries about 
the Size of a fmall Vercb, from which is drawn. 
the Green Wax which Candles are made of; this 
Wax partakes fo much of the natural Scent of the 
Plant, that the leaft Bit of it being burnt upon 
Coals, will perfume a whole Room. The Ber- 
ries rnuft be fown at Autumn in Pots of black 
fandy Earth, and kept continually moift, as well 
before they fprout, as after they come up; let 
this be houfed with the foregoing Plant. | 

It would be endlefs to enumerate the feveral 
Trees and Shrubs of foreign Countries that are 
propagated in Green. Houfes, and I doubt not but: 
{uch as will mind the foregoing Directions in this 
Chapter, will eafily, from Experience; difcover 
the right Culture of whatever Plants they get 
into their Collection. In the mean time, I fhall 
proceed to lay down the beft Methods of treating” 
fuch kinds of Plants as abound in Juice, and are 
called Succulent Plants. 
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Of Aloes, Torch-Thiftles, Melon-Thifiles;. 
Fig-Marygold, Houfe-Leeks, the Euphor- 
bium, and other Succulent Exotick Plants, 
their Culture. 


ea aceon LE Plants which ¥ defien to treat of 
sf wes inthis Chapter are commonly ftyled 
syn Succulent, for that they are plump 
Naeem, ind full of Juice, which they chiefly 
fimo other from the Air, as by Experi- 
ence we find; witnefs the Sempervive, a kind of 
- Aloe, which will live fome Years without Earth 
or Water, being hung up in a Room; and the 
Sedum Arborefcens, which I have known to be 
kept after the fame Manner for many Years; in 
which Plant it is obfervable, that againft Rain it 
puts forth Roots or little Fibres ftriking into the 
Air, which in damp Seafons is thick enough to 
afford it that Help, and fome Nourifhment ; but 
as foon as the Air begins to. grow thinner, and is 
more rarified, thofe Roots dry up before they 
can provide themfelves with Nourifhment fuffici- 
ent to fupply the Plant they fpring from, which 
perhaps they would do, if they could enjoy that 
thicken’d Air three or four Months without Al- 
teration. 7 

The firft kind of Succulent Plant 1 thall men- 
tion is the d/oe, which, in my Opinion, is the 
moft beautiful Tribe of Plants belonging to the 
Green-Houfe. The moft common Kind in our 
Gardens, with fome few other Sorts, are ee 
rom 
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from America ; but the greateft Varieties of them, 
and I think the beft Kinds, come from Africa, 
chiefly from the Cape of Good Hope. Aloes, for the 
moft Part, are compofed of many fucculent Leaves, 
Jong and fharp at their Points, commonly armed 
with Spines: The Leaves fpring immediately 
from the Root, and are placed in a Round, re- 
_ prefenting the Rays of the Sun; from their 
Centre fhoots forth the Flower-Stem, which fome- 
times divides itfelf into Branches, but not always : 
Upon thefe Stems appear the Flowers, which are 
monopetalous, but oftentimes ate fo deeply cut on 
the Edges, that, without {trict Examination, they 
appear to have fix Petals. They are moft like the 
Flowers of the Hyacinth in their Figure; but 
are feldom fweet-{fcented, and each Fruit has little. 
black Seeds in it, lodged in three feparate Cells, 

Some 4/oes are Arborefcent, inclining to make 
Trees; breaking forth into Branches; as one 
Sort which has Leaves fomewhat fhaped like thofe 
of a Narciffus, but larger, more fucculent, and of 
a whitifh Colour; but this is fo rare, that I know 
not of any Plant of it in England, but what I 
brought with me from Abroad, and have how 
growing : We have other Kinds, which are fo 
fmall, that a whole Plant does not exceed thé 
Bignefs of a Crown-piece; fome grow clofe to 
the Ground, others are more afpiring, and have 
their Crown of Leaves raifed upon a Stem fome- 
what above the Earth: In fhort, they are fur- 
prifingly different from one another, and deferveé 
our Caré and Admiration as much as any Plant 
whatever. , 

I have feen above fixty different Kinds of oes 
in the Phyfick-Garden of Amfterdam, chiefly the 
Produét of the Cape of Good Hope ; fome of them 
have been raifed from Szeds from that Place, and 
others from young Plants rifing from the Roots, 

Cc2 or 
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or putting forth from the Stems; thefe are ufed 
with great Tendernefs in Holland; but I find 
they are moft of them as hardy as any other 
Plant growing about the Cape ; for of the forty 
Sorts which I have cultivated for the three laft 
Years; I have not loft one by Cold; but I find 
that it is Wet chiefly that injures them. In Africa 
they all grow in ftony Places; and upon rocky 
Ground, therefore the Earth I prepare for them 
is one half fandy Soil, and the other Rubbith of 
old Walls, well fifted and mixed together, which 
contributes to keep them from rotting at the 
Roots; and in planting them, I obferve always 
to fet them very fhallow in the Pots, raifing the 
Farth in that Manner, that the Plant ftands as 
it were upona Hill, falling every way to the 
Edge of the Pot; fo that when they require any 
Water, it may be given them, without touching 
any Part of the Plant; which, if it fhould fo 
happen, unlefs the Sun immediately dries it up, 
the Plant would be in Danger of rotting. 

In the Summer indeed, when they are Abroad, 
alittle Rain will not hurt them; becaufe they 
_ then cannot remain wet very long ; otherwife; 
the Wet that will fettle in the Heart of the Plants 
when the Rain falls upon them, would deftroy — 
them: I therefore chufe to keep them in the — 
Hloufe till Fane, and return them thither from 
Abroad in Augu/t, to avoid the Danger of too 
much Moifture, which they can hardly meet 
with between thofe Months. ret 

While they are Abroad, if the Weather be 
fair, they will require moderate Waterings once 
a Week, if the Earth is very dry: And from the — 
Time of their Houfing, till the Middle of Oéffo: 
ber, gentle Refrefhments may be given them in _ 
the Mornings, while the Sun is upon them, for — 
then is the Time of their Growth: But from | 
' er : | Oétober 
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Offober to the middle of March, or thereabouts, 
they muft be kept very dry, and not have the ~ 
_Jeaft Moifture, though the Earth be like Powder 5 
for they cannot difpenfe with any Wet, till the 
Sun begins to grow powerful with us, and can 
dry it immediately. In May give them frefh 
Earth, and they may be tranfplanted at that 
— Seafon, but without difturbing the Roots ; but 
the beft Time of the Year for that Work is the 
Beginning of Auguft, when they will beft be dif- 
pofed to make frefh Roots; and this muft be 
done about ten Days before they are fent into the 
Houfe, for the open Air helps them to ftrike the 
Roots, as I fhall endeavour to prove. 

I once had fome Off-fets and Branches of Aloes 
fent me in May, without any Roots; and after 
having let them lye in the Sun for three or four 
Days to dry, and heal the wounded Parts, I put 
them into Hot-Beds, according to the ufual Me- | 
thod ; but with all the Art I gould ufe to them, 
I found them fenfibly declined, till at lait they 
were reduced almoft to nothing; I then fo far 
defpair’d of faving them, finding the Summer al- 
moft paft, that, in the Beginning of Augu/, I 
flung them out of my Garden carelefly, with 
fome other Things that had fuffered in the fame 
Manner; but to my great Surprize, after they 
had lain Abroad about three Weeks, they ftruck 
Roots into the Ground they lay upon, and began 
to fhoot out frefh Leaves: By this Accident, I 
not only faved the Plants,but took fuch Methods 
for the Management of others of the like Kind, 
that now I do not know any Plants in better 
Health than my own ; and I find the beft Seafon 
for planting the Off-fets of Aloes, is abowt the 
Middle of Fuly, letting them ftand abroad a- 
bout ten Days, and take the Rain if poffible ; 
when they begin to ftrike Root, then they may 
co 3 be 
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be help’d with a Aot-Bed, but not before. The 
Seeds of many Sorts ripen in England, and may 
be fown upon Hot-Beds in April, : 

Tobierve that fuch lees as put out their OF- 
{ets above Ground, 7. ¢. from the Side of their 
Stems, may be made to fet out thofe young 
Shoots for Increafe, by taking away fome of the 
under Leaves which grown next the Earth ; 
for from thofe Places where the Leaves have 
grown, will always fhoot forth young Alves; but 
this Work fhould be carefully done without brui- 
fing the Stem or other Leaves, and at fuch a 
Time in the Summer, when the Sua is in its 
greateft Force; for although the Leaves will 
eafily peel from the Body of the Plant without 
breaking, yet there will bea Moifture remaining 
about the Part they were join’d to, which would 
breed Mouldinefs, and be apt to rot, if it was not 
quickly dry’d up. 

This, and all other Succulent Plants, are fo fen- 
fible of the leaft Bruife, that I have known many 
dye by that Accident ; to pinch one fingle Leaf 
will mortify a whole Plant, unlefs the bruifed 
Part be prefently cut off. 

We may fee the Figures of many Kinds of 
Aloes in Dr. Commelin’s curious Books of Plants ; 
many of which has been given us, with their 
Flowers, and are extremely well defigned. The 
more hardy this Kind of Plant is kept, the more 
apt itis to flower, which I know from E.xperi- 
ence, having not lefs than twelve Sorts, which 
bloffom with me every Year. 

The Torch-Thiftle or Cereus is a Plant very diffe- 
rent from any other Tride of Plants.in that it never 
bears any Leaves. I have cultivated about feven 
Sorts of it, without reckoning thofe other Kinds 
of Torch-like Planti, which have milky Juice, 
and are reckoned of the Exphorbium Race. ~ £ do 

. not 
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not yet find that any of the Torch-Thiftles grow 
in any other Part of the World but in America 5 
nor can I learn that the Euphorbium are found 
any where naturally growing but in Africa. The 
Torch-Thiftle are of two Sorts; fome creeping 
upon the Ground, and the others growing up- 
right to a great Height, without Support. The 
creeping Kinds are more inclining to branch 
than the others, and take Root eafily as they 
run upon the Ground: The Branches of the 
creeping Kinds are differently fhap’d, in that one 
Sort, pretty common in Exgland, hasa triangular 
Branches, and the other has its Sprouts divided 
into fix or feven Angles; both thefe have the 
Edges of their Angles adorn’d with fmall tender 
Spines fet together in the Form of Stars. The 
Flowers of the firft I have not yet feen, but the 
latter has bloffom’d in England, which yet per- 
haps it would not have done without an Acci- 
dent: A large Plant of it that ftood in the 
Neighbourhood of a plaifter’d Wall, ftruck its 
Roots into it, and foon after, dying at its firft 
Root, it remain’d fome Time nourifh’d by the 
Wall only, -and in that Condition fet for Flower- 
ing: The Bloffoms were very large, radiated 
fomewhat like the Sun-Flower, many of the Pe- 
tals were of a yellow Colour, with fome few, 
rowards the Middle, of a fair White. This Flower 
ftood upon the Summit of the Fruit, like thofe 
of the Indjan-Fig ; and when it opened, was ex- 
tremely well fcented, but foon decayed. Who- 
ever confiders that this P/ant grows naturally 
upon Rocks, will not wonder at its Flowering 
when it grew in Lime-Mortar, which comes 
the neareft to the rock Soil of any we can 


compole. 
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I have therefore chofe to plant both thefe 
creeping Kinds of Yorch-Thiftles in Rubbith of 
old Walls mix’d with about one Third of fandy 
Soil, and fome {mall Pieces of Free-ftone among 
its for this Mixture will keep the Roots dry, and 
grow hard as a Rock, after it has been well 
water’d: Thefe are both raifed from Cuttings 
planted in this Mixture any Time between May 
and the End of Zuly; but we mutt firft obferve, 
that they lye in the Sun for a Day or two after 
they are cut, to heal their Wounds, and not put 
them into the Ground before they are dry’d, _ 
which we muft alfo remember to do with all] 
Cuttings of Succulent Plants. - Plant thefe as I 
direct for the Aloes, upon a little Hill in the 
Middle of the Pot, for they can hardly endure 
Water: Let them, after Planting, ftand abroad 
about twenty Days to take Root before they are 
put into the Hoi-Bed, for elfe they would be apt 
to fhrink ; and at firft putting them in Pots, 
water them to fettle the Earth, but with this 
Caution, that it be done when the Sun has Power 
enough to dry and harden the Mixture they are 
planted in. During the Summer, they may now 
and then be gently refrefhed; but from the 
Middle of September till May, I would not 
advife any Water: Some have planted them in 
light fandy Soil, and they have fhot well in the 
Summer, but would feldom live till the Spring : 
Ina Word, keep them as dry as poffible in the 
Winter, and let them have the open Air (after 
Rain efpecially) in the Summer, as much as you 
can give them for ’tis what they chiefly feed 
upon, as we may know by their putting out of 
long fibres from their Branches at fuch Seafons, 
This Kind of Plant comes from thofe Parts of 
America near the Line, therefore are not fo 
hardy 
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hardy as dloes, and fhould be kept more in the 
-Houfe, and fet in the warmeft Places. 

The ereét or upright Kinds, have generally 
much larger Stems or Branches than the others, 
and the Spiues upon their Edges very ftrong, 
which are various in their Length and Colour, 
as the Plants they belong to are different; and 
the feveral Kinds of this Plant likewife differ in 
their Colour and Number of #&is or Angles. 
The upright Sort, as I obferve, never offer to 
put out any Branches, as long as their frit Stem 
can preferve its Top from Damage ; but as foon 
as that is cropp’d or injured, then they commonly 
put forth frefh Shoots near the Place where it 
was cut or broke off, about three or four in 
Number, which grow upright. Sometimes the 
great upright Torch-Thifile will continue growing 
in one Stem ’till it be near twenty Foot high, 
without putting out any Buds but thofe for Blof- 
foms: The Flowers are radiated with whitifh 
Petals, which do not open ’till the Fruit upon 
which they ftand, feems to be full grown. This 
Kind, as well] as the others of this Tribe, is 
eafily raifed from Cuttings planted in any of the 
Summer Months, but beft in May: Tocuta Stem 
of any of them into Pieces of fix, or feven Inches 
Jong, and let them lye in the Sun till their 
Wounds are dry ; every Cutting will foon take 
Root, if they be fet in Pots of light Earth, and 
kept pretty dry, *till they begin to fhoot, and 
then fome of the Mixture prepared for the creep- 
ing Kinds fhould be put to their Roots, and as 
much of the light Earth as poffible taken away : 
- The Reafon why I do not chufe to plant them 
in this Mixture at firft, is, becaufe the Roots 
will, more readily form themfelves in the other 
Earth. When thefe Plants begin to grow, they 
will put out little Buttons near the Tops, which 
will 
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will afterwards form fo many Stems, excepting on- 
ly that Cutting which was the running Top of the 
Plant, and that will fhoot upright. When the lit- 
tle Stems are about four or five Inches long, they 
may be cut; and after drying in the Sun, be 
planted like the others. 

_ Ican fay no more concerning thefe Plants, than 
[have done of the creeping Kinds, unlefs it be, 
that what I call the great upright Torch-Thiflle is 
eafily preferved in any Green-Hou/e, and is not fo 
hard to be kept as the others; that is, it will 
thrive better in a plain fandy Soil, than in the 
Mixture I have prefcribed for the others of this 
Tribe, and will bear more Water in the Summer, 
The Figures of all thefe Kinds, I think, are no 
where cut but in my Aii/tory of Succulent Plants. 

The Melon-Thifile, or Echinomelocattos, is a 
very wonderful Plant; I have had only two Sorts 
of it, viz. the large Kind growing in St. Chrifto- 
pher’s, and other Caribbee-Iflands, which is cut in 
Gerard’s Herbal ; ana the fmall Kind which is 
_ figured in the Paradifus Batavus, named in that 

Bock, Ecbinomelocaétos minor Laétefcens ab/que 
tomento Cylindris Striétioribus. 

The firft is a folid Plant, growing out of the 
Ground like the Fruit of a large Pumkin, but 
ribb’d like a Melon, and. very green; upon the 
Edges of each Rib are long Star-like Thorns, 
placed one above another, of a Chocolate Colour: 
On the Top of this Melon-like Plant, grows a 
large Lump of a Cotton-like Subftance, cover’d 
over on the Out-fide with fhort tender Spines of a 
Cinamon Colour ; out of this burfts forth the Fruit 
(in a hot Day) full ripe, about the Size and Co- 
lour of Cornelian Cherries, and commonly drop 
off two Hours afterward. There is now one of 


thefe Plants in the Stove at Hampton-Court ; it 
oe 
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is called in Barbadoes, Pope’s-Head, or Turk’s- 
Cap, 

The other Sort feldom exceeds the Bignefs of 
a large Apple, growing out of the Ground like a 

folid Fruit, and covered over with little Knots, 

fomewhat refembling green Barberries fet clofe 
together, and little Stars of Thorns at their Points, 
of a Cinamon Colour; the Fruit of this, like the 
former, cracks out in hot Weather, full ripe, of 
the Shape and Colour of a ripe Barberry ; but 
thefe remain upon the Planta long Time. Icould 
have been more particular about the Defcription 
of thefe ftrange Plants; but as they will be en- 
graved and defcribed in my Decades of fucculent 
Plants, 1 fhall therefore refer my Reader to that 
Account of them, 

Thefe both grow upon Rocks in America, near 
the Line, fo that they are very tender ; but being 
humour’d in their Way with a proper Soil, and 
kept dry, may be preferv’d_as well as the Zorch- 
Thiftles. 1 have raifed the fmall Kinds from Seeds 
fown in Lime Rubbifh, which I afterwards pre- 
ferved for fome Time, but they were not hardy 
enough to refift the hard Winter. The beft Way 
to provide ourfelves with thefe Plants, is to have 
them brought from America well grown, and kept 
without Water during théir Paflage. 

The Indian-Fig, or Prickly-Pear, is call’d Opun- 
tia, and Ficus-Indica; there are many different 
Kinds of this Plant chiefly growing in America, 
from whence | have had about eight or nine 
diftinct Sorts: This Race of Plants are faid to 
grow one Leaf out of another, but they are ra- 
ther Branches than Leaves; the Leaves pro- 
perly being thofe little Buds which appear always 
on thofe Parts where the Thorns afterward put 
- forth. However, fince what I take to be Branches 
have generally been called Leaves, I fhall yet 

continue 
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continue that Name to them. This Tribe of 
Plants then, differ chiefly from one another in 
the Size of their Leaves, the Colour of their 
Flowers and Fruit, and the Length and Colour 
_ of their Spines; the Leaves of all of them are 
generally of an Oval-Figure; fome Sorts have 
them near a Foot in Lengths; and others not 
more than two or three Inches; their Leaves 
are generally fet with Knots of Thorns at certain 
Diftances; fome fo very long, that the Indians 
make Ufe of them as Pins: Others have the 


Thorns fo fhort, that they are hardly to be per- 


ceived, and thofe fmall Thorns make the Cow- 
fich, and can hardly be got out of one’s Flefh in 
a Month, if they are not carefully fought after — 


at firftt: Inthis Tribe the Fruit always appears — 


before the Flower ; and when it feems to be full — 
grown, the Bloffom opens at the End of it, with 
about ten Petals and a Clufter of Chives in the 
Middle: This Flower always opens in the Heat 
e the Day, and fhuts up when the Sum leaves 
: When the Fruit is ripe it is generally of a | 
Svc red Colour, and has this Singularity in it, 
that if it be eaten, it will make the Urine of the 
Perfon as red as Blood, but without any ill Ef- 
fect; the Flowers are commonly yellow, except 
one Sort which bears fcarlet Bloffoms, and is — 
more tender and hard to be kept than any of — 
the others, and very apt to rot: Some of them 
delight to creep upon the Ground, others grow — 
more upright; but all of them delight in ftony 
Places and Rocks, therefore I give them Earth — 
made with Lime-Rubbifh and fandy Soil in equal 
Quantities, planting them in Pots, as I do the 
Aloes, upon little Hills raifed above the reft of | 
the Earth; they may, for the moft Part, be © 
watered like the Torch-Thiftles, and fhould have 
Wark anf{werable to the Climates they ane ) 
— from 
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from. We havea {mall Sort which comes from 
Staly with round Leaves, that will ftand abroad all 
Winter, and bear Fruit plentifully ; and the Caro- 
lina Kind, and the Virginia Sort, will likewife 
live out of Doors under the’ Shelter of a warm 
- Wall; thefe are all raifed by planting fingle 
Leaves about two Inches deep, in Pots of the 
prepared Earth, (after their Wounds are dry’d) 
and letting them ftand abroad ’till they ftrike 
Root, before they have the Help of a Hot-Bed: 

And I obferve, to fet them upon Leads, or 
_ fome Stone Pavement, expofed to the Sun, con- 
tributes to make them fhoot with greater Vigour : 
_ The Plantations of the Leaves fhould be made in 
the Summer Months, and they fhould be houfed 
with the Aloes. 7 
_ The Ficoides is a Plant fo different from other 
Kinds, that Authors have greatly varied in the 
Name of it; fome efteem it like the Cri/anthe- 
mum, or Corn-Marygold , others make it a Dimt- 
nutive of the Opuntia, or Indian-Fig, and, indeed . 
it has this Likenefs to the latter, that the Fruit ts 
always formed before the Flower opens, and is 
not unlike a Fig in its Shape: The Flower is 
radiated fomewhat like the Marygold, and there- 
fore the Engli/h Name I gave it in my Decades of 
~ Succulent Plants, is fig-Marygold, which in my 
Opinion, is a Name, in our Language, as pro- 
per for it as Ficoides. The Leaves of this Plant 
are always fucculent, and it is rare to find one in 
this numerous Tribe that has not conjugated 
Leaves, that is; Leaves fet on in Pairs at the 
poynts: o<r week Fi: 

In the Culture of fifty Sorts of this Plant, I do 
not remember to have met with one that was 
not a Native of Africa, chiefly about the Cape of 

Good Hope, from whence we receive them 3 they 

commonly grew in ftony or rocky nian : 
uc 
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fuch Places where they have not much Wet, and 
are eafily propagated either from Seeds or Cui: 
tings: The Seeds may have the Help of a mode- 
rate Hot-Bed, if they are fown early in the 
Spring ; but the Cuttings being planted in a 
natural Bed of Earth in May, will profper very 
well, and be fit to put into Pots the Augu/t fol- 
lowing, in which Condition, they may yet re- 
main abroad till about the 20% of September s 
for they delight in the epen Air, and are not 
eafily overcome with {mall Frofts. As to the 
Time of their Duration, I find many of the 
fhrub Kinds require to be renewed every fecond 
or third Year, and likewife the running or creep: 
ing Kinds ; for Plants of three Years old often 
drop off ; or, if they live, are generally ill thapen 


and ragged. It is practifed in fome Places, to — 


raife thefe Cuttings upon a Bed made with Ta#- 
ner’s-Bark, which is a Mixture that affords a — 


gentle Heat for three or four Months, without 
ever burning ; therefore it would be of great 


Ufe to raife young Orange-Trees upon, or other - 


{mall Plants. Some Kinds of this Plawzt are an= 


nual, and therefore muft be raifed from Seeds . 


every Year; as one Sort efpecially, which of — 
late has been pretty frequent among us; it has, — 
at firft coming up, Leaves fomewhat like thofe — 
of the 4rrow-Head, covered with little Blifters of 


Bt tea 


clear Juice, which appear like fo many Diamonds, — 
and give a notable Luftre when the Suv fhines — 


upon the Plant; but as this Plant grows bigger, 
the Leaves grow fmaller, and change their Fi- 


gure ; it puts out many Branches covered with — 


tranfparent Blifters, and bloffoms about Septem- _ 
ber, bearing {mall white Flowers. But this, like — 
other Annuals, will ftand the Winter, if we raife 


young Plants of it about Fuly or Auguft, that do 3 


not attempt to bloffom in three or four Months. © 


There 
4 
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There is another Clafs of the Fig-Marygold, 
which are Dwarfs and <Aloe-formed, growing 
always near the Ground without branching ; moft 
of them will remain five or fix Years, with- 
out renewing, but may perhaps be fubject to 
lofe fome of their Leaves lying next the Earth, 
if the Surface of the Earth is not covered with 
fifted Lime-Rubbifh, which contributes to fuck 
up the Wet, and keep the Leaves from rot- 
ting ; thefe Dwarf Kinds. have commonly the 
moft fucculent Leaves, and therefore are more 
endangered by Wet than the others; fo that I 
always plant them upon little Hills in the Middle 
of the Pots, as I have advifed for the Aloes: So 
likewife fome of the creeping Kinds, that have 
very fucculent Leaves and tender Stalks, fhould 
have the Top of the Earth they run upon, cover’d 
with a thin Coat of Lime-Rubbifh, or Sea-Coal 
Athes, to prevent their rotting by too much Wet: 
The Earth, for every Kind of this Plant, fhould 
be light and fandy, with about one fourth Part 
of Rubbifh among it. » ae 

The Shrub Kinds, which have their Stalks 
woody, will bear moderate Waterings; but the 
others, which are moft circulent muft have very 
little Water. This Tribe of Plauis fhould always 
have the Advantage of the Su, for they will never: 
open their Bloffoms without it, excepting two 
or three Kinds, which only Flower in the Night. 
As f have already publifhed the Figures of many 
of thefe Plants, and am ftill about engraving many 
smote of them in the Aijffory of Succulent Plants, 
fo I fhall refer my Reader to that Work for their 
particular Forms and Ufes. The Cuttings of 
‘thefe Plants thould not be planted before their 
wounded Parts are dry. 


We 
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We have great Varieties of Sedums, or Hou/e- 
Leeks, from the Cape of Good Hope, which are 
not lefs beautiful than the fig-Marygolds, and 
are eafily propagated by the fame Means: Dr. . 
Commelin has given us the Figures of feveral of 
them among his Am/ferdam Plants, and there- 
fore I fhall fay little relating to them; but the 
Tree-Kind, or Sedum Arborefcens, which is the — 
largeft of them, I cannot well pafs by, without 
taking Notice of it, as one of the moft beautiful 
Plants belonging to the Green-Houfe, efpecially 
that Sort of it which has its Leaves variegated 
with Green and Yellow, and alfo has very often — 
thofe Leaves tipp’d with Purple: It lovesa hght ~ 
fandy Soil, and is eafily propagated from 
Branches fet in the Earth in any of the Sum- — 
mer Months, giving them very little Water, — 
and as much Air and Shade as poffible’in the — 
Summer, and no Water at all in the Winter, 
I obferve the Method I prefcribe for them in ~ 
the Summer, contributes to make them more 
beautiful in their Leaves than thofe that are 
drawn under Glaffes, or expofed to the Sun; 
which is a common Error: In a Word, every — 
Plant that feets upon the Air, as this does — 
chiefly, muft be treated in the fame Manner; 
if we have a Mind to keep them in their beft 
Colours ; for too much Suz to Aloes, and fuch 
like Planti, is apt to change the Colour of their — 
» Leaves. ) = 
The greateft Varieties of the Euphorbium that 
Ehave yet feen; are in the Amterdam Gardens 3_ 
they are in Shape, and Manner of Growth, very. 
like the Yorch-Thiftles, but have not Star-like” 
Spines ; however, they do not want fome Thorns 
to defend their Edges, which vary in their 
Figures as the Plants are different: All this 
Race abound in poifonous milky Juice, which 
— flows 
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flows from them in great Abundance when they | 
are wounded; fo that the Cuttings taken from 
them for Increafe, muft be well dry’d in the Sun 
before they are put into the Earth. The Mix- 
ture which I direct for the Torch. Thiftles is the 
moft proper for this Kind of Plant,which delights _ 
in rocky Soil, ‘and requires very little Water: 

Thefe are moft of them very tender like the Torch- 
_ Thiftles, and may be kept in the Houfe all the 
Year about, and ftand in the warmeft Place of it : 
We may raife them in any of the Summer Months 
with the Help of a Hot-Bed. 

— The Prittilaria Craffaisafmall creeping Plant, 
imitating in the Manner of its Growth, the Torcb- 
Thifiles, fhooting one Branch out of another: It 
has neither Spines nor Leaves, that ever I could 
difcern, but bears very large Flowers about four 
Inches over, fpeckled with Black and Yeilow, 
like the Belly of a Toad; and one Sart has its 
_ Petals cover’d over with purpleifh Hair or Wool : 
Thefe Flowers, when, they open, have a very 
ungrateful Smell like Carrion, and foon are co- 
ver’d with little Jnjeé#s about the Centre of their 
Bloffoms. The Stems of the fmalleft Sort are 
generally of a brownifh Colour; but the larger 
Kind has its Stems very green, if the Plant be in 
Health: See the Figures of both thefe Kinds in 
the Hort. Lugd, Bat. and Dr. Commelin’s Book of 
Amfterdam Plants: we may eafily propagate thefe 
— Plants by planting their Branches in a natural 
Bed of Earth, any Time between fume and 
Auguft, and they will foon be fit to plant into 
Pots; the moft proper Earth then for them,’ is 
that directed for the Aloe: Thefe Plants are very 
apt to rot, and therefore muft be kept dry in the 
Winter, and have a warm Place in the Green- 


Houje. 
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I have now given my Reader fufficient Inftru- 
étions for the propagating fuch Plants as are both 
delightful and profitable in a Garden; and if he 
fhould meet with other Kinds than thofe I have 
mentioned, I doubt not but he may readily cul- 
tivate them, if he difcreetly confults the Direc- 
tions I have given him in this Work. 
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For ordering the 


KITCHEN-GARDEN 


And for the Management of 


FOREST-TREES. 


FANUARY. 
=HIS Month is commonly frofty ; 


and if we have any great Snow ih 
the Courfe of the whole Year, it is 
about this Time. In this Month 
QS the Thames has been three Times 

en within the Space of forty Years, fo as 
to be covered with Booths, bear the heaviett 
Carriages, and even to remain in that State for 
feveral Weeks: And it is obfervable, that the 
moft piercing Cold reigns chiefly at this Seafon: 
Therefore whatever is nice and curious in our 
Gardens, muft now be diligently look’d after, 
efpecially thofe Plants which are in Hot-Beds, by 
taking proper Means to defend them from the 
Dd 2 cold 
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cold ‘Air, and covering the’Glafies a little before 
Sun-fet with Litter and Mats, 

If a Gardener has any Cucumber or Melon- 
Planis in his Hot-Bed, he muft be careful to give 
them Sun through the Glaffes at every Oppor- 
tunity, the better to keep them from the Injuries 
they will be apt to receive from the Steam of the 
Bed; for the Steam of the Dung, rifing ina 
ereat Quantity at this Seafon, condenfes _ upon 
the Glafles, and then dropping upon the tender 
Plants, rots them. 

This injurious Steam may be corrected two 
Ways; Firjt, By allowing at leaft fix Inches thick 
of Earth to cover the Dung; and, Secondly, By 
contriving Frames of Woollen Cloth to flide in 
under the Glaffes, which will receive the Steam 
that arifes in’ the Night, and may be drawn out 
and dry’d every Morning, without any Injury to 
the Plants, 

The Damps being corrected in this Manner, 
the Heat of the Beds may be recruited or pre- 
ferved, by laying hot Dung to their Sides every 
fifteen or twenty Days.- — 

Sow Cucumber and Melon Seeds on the Hot- 
Beds every Week, left by fome Accident the firft 
Plants are lott. ) 

Sow fmall Sallads upon declining Hot-Beds, 
viz. Muftard, Radifb, Creffes, and Lettuce, al- — 
Towing them what Air the Seafon. will permit, — 
‘when they are come up, for ’tis Air that gives 
them their right Tatfte. 

Plant Strawberries upon a moderate Hot-Bed 
to make them bear Fruit betimes, but keep them 
not too tender. 

If you have not yet planted any Minth upon © 
Hot-Beds, "tis NOW a proper Time to do it, that 
it may not be wanting in the Sallads of this 


Seafon. 
Make 
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Make a Hot-Bed for Afparagus to fucceed that 
made in December. [See my New Improvements, 
Part II. under that Head.] | | 

If the Weather be frofty, ae into the Gar- 
den fuch Manures as are neceffary to enrich the 
Ground, , 

Continue to prune large Orchard-Trees, taking 
away the luxuriant Branches clofe to the Stem, 
and fuch as grow diforderly. | 

_ Towards the latter End, gather Cions for Grafts, 
from good bearing Trees, and lay them half 
way in the Earth till Grafting Seafon, or if they 
are to be fent toa remote Place, ftick their Ends 
in Clay, and bind them together with a dry Straw- 
band. 

It is now a good Time to remove large Trees, 
if the Weather be frofty ; for then the Clod of 
Earth about the Roots will remain entire, with- 


« out falling from them. 


In open Weather, continue to trench Ground, 
laying it in Ridges till you ufe it. 

Now alfo isa good Time to compofe Earth, 
by mixing feveral Soils together of different Qua- 
to be coveted before Dung, for Trees or other 
durable Plauts, . 

Give frefh Earth to your Sage, Thyme and other 
{weet Herbs, taking Care that their Roots are 
not difturbed. , 

Uncover the Roots of Trees that are too luxu- | 
riant, cutting off fome of their large Roots, as 
well to curb their too great Vigour, as to prevent 
their too early Bloffoming. 3 
. If in the preceding Month your Strawberries 
have not been dreffed with freth Earth, that Work 


"ities, as Sand with Clay, &¥. for fuch Soils are 


_ mutt be no longer delay’d. 


Dd 3 Toward 
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Towards the End, if the Weather be open, 
tranfplant all Sorts of Timber-Trees, having firft 
prepared the Places for them, by digging and 
loofening the Earth; and, if neceflary, mixing 
it with different Soil. | | 7 

In wet and heavy Ground raife Banks of Earth, 
a convenient Height, to plant your Trees upon ; 
but in dry fandy Ground that Labour may be 
omitted. | 

In planting of Trees have due Regard to the 

Manner of the Roots, that thofe which naturally 
- f{pread near the Surface, be not planted too deep, 
but, as near as may be, imitate Nature in this 
and all other Garden- Work. 

In planting Trees for Timber, always preferve 
the leading, or upright Shoots of the Trees, 
pruning off only the collateral Branches clofe to 
the Stem. 

Chufe rather to plant fmall Trees than thofe 
of a large Size; a few Years will reward your 
Wifdom in fo doing; for where Trees have ftood 
long enough in one Soil to become large and 
ftately, they are hardly to be reconciled to any 
other, though they could be tranfplanted without 
any Lofs of their Roots. 

Confider well the Soil and Expofure proper to 
each Tree you defign to plant, and be not over- 
hafty in cultivating any particular Tree you moft 
admire, without the Place be agreeable to its 
Nature ; for ’tis the Want of fuch Confideration 
which has confounded many chargeable Planta- 
tions. 

Sow fome Hot/pur Peafe to fucceed thofe fown 
in November ; alfo fet Spanifh Beans in the open 
Field. | 

Set Traps for Mice and other Vermin, which 
- are now very bufy about your young Peaje, and 

thofe you have newly put into the Ground. | 

oe oe 
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Plant Cabbages, Turmips, Parfnips, and Carrots 
for Seed. 

Make up and enrich your Hop-Hills, allowing 
the Space of fix Foot between the Centres of 
the Hiils, raifing each Bank a Foot higher than 
the Paths, if the Ground lye wet, or about half 
as much if it be dry; make them flat on the 
Tops, and about two Foot over, working the 
Farth very fine, to prepare it for planting the 
next Month; but if the Hop-Garden is already 
made, it is now the Seafon to lay Manure about 
the Edges of the Hills, and to lay upon them a 
thin Covering. of frefh Earth. 7 


Products of the Kitchen Garden in Maik 


HARDONES are yet in great Per- 
fection. 

Roots preferved in Sand, which are now in 
Ufe are Carrots, Parfnips, Beets both Red and 
White, and Potatoes, with fome Skirrets. 

Roots yet remaining in the Ground are Scor- 
zonerra, Turnips, Horfe-Radifh, and fome young 
Carrots, which were fown in July. 

The Roots kept dry in the Houfe are Onions, 
Garlick, Shallots, Rocambole. 

We have yet fome Artichoaks in the Houfe, 
which were preferv’d by fetting their Stalks in 
Sand. 

Herbs for boiling are Boor Cole, Savoy Cabba- 
ges, Sprouts of Dutch, and Batterfea Cabbage, Red, 
and the Kufiia Cabbage, and Spinach. 

Herbs for Soup, and other Kitchen Ufes are 
Parfley, Sorrel, Chervil, Leaves of the White Beet, 
Leeks, Thyme, Sage, Winter-Marjoram, Clary, 
Sellery, and by fome are ufed the Tops of Green- 


Peafe, and of Afparagus. | 
Ddz4 Dry’d 
5 
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Dry’d Herbs for Houfhold-Uf are Marygold 
Flowers, Sweet-Marjoram, and dry’d Minth, 

- Sallads for this Month are compofed of the 
Tops of Minth, young Crefes, Muftard, Radi j 
young Lettuce, young Onions, Sellery, and Endive, 
the Tops of Burnet and Chervil . to which ,.Mix- 
ture we may add a Cabbage. Lettuce, preferved 
under Glafies, or fome of the Dutch Brown Let- 
tuce, which was fown abroad at the End of Ay- 
gut, and is now a little curl’d, -and ‘very agree- 
able among Sallad Herbs. | 

We have Plenty of Afparagus upon the Hot-Bed 
made for that Purpofe in December, 
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Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garden in 
FEBRUARY. 


GA FITS Month has been commonly rec- 
koned the wetteft in the whole Year : 
ae.) find Ihave obferved, we rarely have 
DP¥sQ any latting Froft begin at this Seafon ; _ 
but have taken Notice, that when Fanuary has 
given us a good Share of Froft and Snow, the 
Weather in this Month is commonly warm and 
pleafant; and if that happen, ’tis an admirable 
Time for planting of Trees, either for Fruit, 


Timber, or Ornament, if thofe Works were not — 


compleated in September and Offober, 

Lim-Sets fhould now. be gathered from the 
Roots of large Trees, and planted in Nurfery- 
Beds, and young Plantations provided of all Sorts 
of Foreft-Trees and Shrubs, which are propagated 
frOMNOMpS OF Layers, gi a 
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Set Acorns of the Ilex, Cork-Iree, and Engiifh 
Oak, Cheftnuts and Walnuts, and fow the Samera 
of the Elm and Bay-Berries, all which come up 
the firft Year, — 

Sow the Maft of the 4, Beech, and fach 
other Timber Trees as has been prepared a Year 
in Sand, for elfe they will be two Years in the 
Ground ; as alfo the Berries of the Hawthorn, — 
Yew, Holly, and fuch Evergreens prepared as 
above. | 

What I here mention concerning the prepar- 
ing of Seeds in Sand, is the common Practice of _ 
the Gardeners; but lam informed by Mr. Furbor, 
a Nurfery-Man at Ken/ington, that he fow’d Holly 
and Yew-Berries, which were two Years old, and 
had not been prepared that Way, which came up 
the firft Year without Difficulty : And he adds, 
That he gathered A/h-Keys in the Spring, and 
fowed them immediately, and they came up in 
like Manner; which I have done with the like 
Succefs: But this is nothing extraordinary, feeing 
that the 4// will frequently hold its Keys two 
Years, without letting them drop, and at that 
Age they are prepared of themfelves to grow 


without any Artifice. 


Another has told me, that Holly-Berries being 
gather’d, and Jaid in a large Heap in the Houfe, 
without f{tirring them ’till Spring ; then thofe 
which lye in the Middle of the Heap, will not only 
be void of their Pulp, or flefhy Part, but be fprout- 
ed; and then being immediately fown, will come 
up ina Month’s Time. This may happen per- 
haps from the Ferment which the Berries would 
raife when they began to fweat ; and it is from 


the fame Reafon I have recommended the Tryal 


of the Bran and Water, in my New Improve- 


— wments, Part II, 


Prune 
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Prune and nail your Apricots and other Stone- 
Fruit at the Beginning of the Month, and laft of 
all your Necfarine, 

About the Middle of the Month, fow Beans, 
Peafe, Parfley, Spinach, Carrots, Parfnips, fome 
Turnips, Scorzonerra, Onions, Leeks, fome of the 
Duich Brown Lettuce and Radifhes. 

Sow Skirrets in light, rich Ground, where 
they may have fome Moifture. It is held by 
fome, that when the Roots are about two Inches 
Jong, they fhould be tranfplanted, to make them 
large. | 

Plant Garlick, Shalots, and Rocambole, for In- 
creafe, in light Ground. 

Set Potatoes, and ‘ferufalem Artichoaks. 

Tranfplant young Cabbage-Plants for a Crop, 
if that Work was not done in the preceding 
Month. | 

Sow A/paragus Seeds in the natural Ground. 

Towards the End, begin to graft in the Cleft, 
Apples, Pearsand Cherries, 

Renew the Heat of your Hot-Beds with freth 
Dung, andcontinue to fow Cucumbers and Melons 
every ten Days, for fear of Danger from the 
Weather. hore : 

Now alfo make a Hot-Bed for all Sorts of 
Annual Seeds, except African, and French Mary- 
golds, which may remain unfown ’till the next 
Month, otherwife, they would grow too big for 
the Frames before the Weather would permit 
them to ftand Abroad. | 

Sow fome of the Batterfea Kidney Beans upon 
a Hot-Bed, to have Beans in April, and raife 
fome Purflane upon Hot-Beds. 

Now it is proper Time to make a Mu/broom 
Bed, covering it with Litter, at leaft eight or 
ten Inches thick ; the Mu/brooms will begin to 
appear in a Month’s Time after making the — 

| Bed, 
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Bed, if the Dung is not covered too thick with 
Earth. 

Plant Hops this Month, feven Plants on each 
Hill; obferving, that each Set or Plant has not 
more than two Joints; for if they were to have 
a greater Number, the Shoots would be too 
weak. 

Now make a large Hot-Bed for forward Ra- 
difhes and Spring Carrots, which may be fown 
together, for the Radi/bes will be fit to draw in 
March, and be quite gone before the Carrots 
begin to fwell: This Bed muft be cover’d about 
eight Inches thick with Earth, and defended from 
the Weather with Mats, fupported upon Hoops; 
for Frames and Glaffes would draw the Carrots 
too much into Leaf. 

Sow fome Collyflower Seeds towards the Mid- 
dle of the Month, upon fome declining Hot- 
Bed. 

Towards the End, fow Parlier, in the natural 
Ground. 

Make Plantations of Strawberries, Ra/berries, 
Goofeberries, Currants and Kofes. 

Plant yet Vines and Figs, EHonyfuceles, Seffa- 


mines, Sc. 


Produ& of the Kitchen-Garden iz - 
FEBRUARY. 


E have yet fome Chardones. 
WV We have ftill fome Zurnips, Parfnips, 
Beets,. Potatoes, Skirrets, Scorzonerra, with fome 


2 young Carrots fown in Fuly. 


Afparagus in Hot-Beds now much better than 
in the preceding Month. 
The Herbs for Kitchen Ufe are thofe mention. © 
edin Fanuary, 
Herbs 
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Herbs for boiling, are Red Cabbages, Sprouts of 
Cabbages, and fome few of the Savoy-Cabbagess 
Spinach, and the Leaves of the White- Beet. 

Sallads of this Month confift of the fame {mall 
Herbs as in the preceding ; but we may now add 
Water-Creffes, and blanch’d Dandelion, 

The Cucumbers fown in Ofober, if they have 
withftood the Rigour of the Fanuary Frotfts will 
towards the End yield us fome Fruit ; and the 
Kidney-Beans which are fown at the fame Time, 
will now afford us Plenty of Beans. | 

Some Cherries are commonly ripe this Month, 
at Mr. Fobn Millet’s, a curious Nurfery-Man at 
North-End near Fulbam, and green Apricots may 
be now found at the fame Place. ae 


Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garden jn 
“MARCH. 


COCOA) ELIS Month is generally attended 
S/N [with white Frofts in the Nights, hafty _ 
| Tt Storms of Hail and Rain, and the 
AoW IS Winds from the Ea/t and the Nortb- 
YrsncK Eaft are now very hurtful to our 
—bloffloming Fruit-Trees. The Showers which fall 
at this Seafon wound and bruife fuch tender Plants 
as ftand Abroad ; fo that a Gardener muft now 
be very watchful to defend and thelter his Trees 
and Plants from the Injuries of the Weather. 
The Sun has now great Power over Plants, when 
it is not interrupted by Storms; and the piercing 
Winds concurring with the hot Gleams which 
are now frequent, fcorch and rivel the tender 
Shoots of fuch Plants as now begin to fprout Hee 
; | 11S 
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lefs they be happily guarded. All young planted 
Herbs or Trees fhould be carefully water’d, al- 
tho’ we have many brifk Showers at this Time, 


for they reach not deep in the Ground; and we 
mutt obferve, that whatever we water now, mutt 


be in the Morning, for elfe the Frofts coming 
too fuddenly upon the new water’d Plants, would 
chill their Roots. , 

If we have omitted any of the Works. di- 
rected to be done in the former Month, they 
muft not any longer be delay’d; for by the End 
of this Month our Garden ought to be compleat- 
ly cropp’d. ‘ 

Continue to fow Radi/h, and Sileta, Imperial, and 
Cabbage Lettuce among all the Crops you put in- 
to the Ground, for they will come to Perfection, 
and be gathered before the other Roots'and Herbs 
cover the Ground. 

Sow Scorzonera, Salfify, and flip Skirrets of the 
laft Year, leaving only the tender Fibres, aud not 
any of the greater Roots about the Plants. 

Sow Peafe and Beans, — 

Make Plantations of Minth, Balm, Pennyroyal, 


‘Thyme, Savory, Sage, Tanzey, Rue, and other 


durable Herbs for Houfhold Ufe, except Laven- 
der and Kofemary, which will grow better if they 
are fet in April. | 

Plant out fome Collyflower Plants to fucceed 
thofe planted: in Autumn. 

Toward the Middle, rake and drefs your 4/- 
paragus-Beds, for early in April the Buds will be- 
gin to appear above Ground; and therefore if 
we delay this Work ’till the End of March, many 
Buds mutt then neceflarily be broken off. 

To make new Plantations of 4/paragus in the 


‘natural Ground, firft trench the Earth, and lay 
a good Coat of Dungat the Bottom of the Trench, 


covering it over with Earth, about fix or eight 
Inches 
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Inches thick ; and when the whole Piece is thus 
prepared and levelled, begin your Plantation, al- 
lowing ten Inches Diftance between the 4/paragus 
Plants, and four Lines of Plants in each Bed, 
leaving two Foot between the Beds for the Alleys, | 
and then fow the whole with Ovions. * 
_ Sow young Salads in fome warm Place, adding 
to the {mall Herbs of the laft Month Spinach, 
Rape and Sorrel, fore Oe 

Sow Cabbages and Savoys for a Winter Crop, 
and fome Sellery for early blanching : Sow alfo fome 
Collyflowers on a declining Hot-Bed. 

Sow Chardones to tranfplant the next Month. 

Now drefs the Artichoaks, leaving only three 
or four Suckers on each {trong Root, flipping off, 
the reft for tranfplanting and making good the 
Defeéts in the old Plantation. ) 3 

Refrefh the Cucumber and Melon Beds with hot 
Dung, and fow now for a full Crop. 

Tranfplant Lettuce for Cabbaging, and to ftand 
for Seed. Carefully ftake up all new planted 
Trees, to defend them from the Violence of the 
Winds, which now reign. | ey 

We may yet plant Timber-Trees of all Sorts, 
watering them well as foon as they are planted. 

Sow the Seeds of the Scotch Fir, a Plant much 
neglected in England, but of admirable Ufe and 
quick Growth, They will thrive beft in fandy 
Soil, fuch as are moft of our Heaths in England. 
The Roots run near the Surface, therefore they 
will not bear planting deep. If any affirm they 
will grow-in a {tiff Soil, I acknowledge it; but I 
am perfuaded, whoever has feen them in one and 
the other Sorts of Soil, will allow, that the 
Ground I direct for them, is at leaft one Third 
. more Advantage in the Growth of the Tree than 


the other. 
Sow 


at 
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Sow Leeks, Beets, Chervil, Spinach, Fennel, Dill, 
Burnet and Sorrel. 

Sow Endive very thin, or it will run to Seed. 

Divide the Root of Tarragon, and tran{plant 
the Slips about eight Inches apart. 

Make young Plantations of Chives. 7 
Towards the End, fow upon the Hot-Beds 
fome Purflane, Nafturtium, French and African 

Marygolds, 

Sow Marygolds in the natural Ground. 

Be diligent this Month in deftroying Weeds 
before they run to Seed; for fhould their Seeds 
once fhed in the Garden, it is more than a Sum- 
mer’s Work to get them out. 

In the Hop-Garden prune all the ftrong Leaders 
to two Jointsapiece, and take away all the young 
Shoots clofe to the Roots, leaving only thofe 
which fhoot from the old Wyars. 


Products of the Kitchen-Garden zz MA RCH. 


T HIS Month affords us very little Variety of 
f Herbs for the Table, for now the Winter 
Stores are almoft fpent, and the Roots, which 
have been hitherto ufeful, are hard and ftringy ; 
and befides, an underftanding Gardener muft, at 
this Seafon, new crop his Ground with Herbs 
and Roots for the fucceeding Months. . 

The only Herbs now good, are Sprouts of 
Cabbages, young Cabbage-Plants, or Coleworts, 
and fome of the Winter-Spinach. 

The Roots, are Carrots, fown in Fuly, Radifbes 
of Michaelmas, fome few Turnips that were fown 
late, and Red Beets. 

In the Hot-Beds we have Kidney-Beans and 
fome Pease, befides Cucumbers upon the Plants 
raifed in January. 
Afparagus 
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Ajparagus upon the Hot-Bed made in February, 
is now much better taited than what we cut in 
the preceding: Months. — ny s 

Towards the End, the Radifbes fown upon 
the Hot-Bed in February, iwill be fit to drav. 

We may now add to the Szllads of the fore- 
going Months fome Purflane, with young Tops of 
Tarragon, of which a few Leaves will ferve to 
give a Relith to a large Sallad. Boa | 

flop-Buds, or Tops, are riow gathered to boil, 
and ate not much inferior to A/paragus. | 
Ripe Cherries and green’ Apricots. may now 
be had, in great Plenty, at Mr. Millet’s before- 
mentioned. | | tee , 
~~ Atthe End, we have fome Scarlet Strawberries 
ripe upon the Het-Beds, and alo fome few Beans, 
if we have had: Courage enough to forward:them 
by artificial Ficats, but that ‘Prouble and Expence 
rarely turns to Account. 

The Stalks and tender Sprouts of Turnips run- 
ning to Seed, are now excellent after the Strings 
are taken from them; thefe in the Market are 
called Lupines, and are generally efteemed one 
of the belt boiled Sallads. : 


Works to be done in the KatehensGardett ts 
APR EPL. 3: : ) 


EA ePS HE Weather is commonly unfettled 

Me eee | in this Month, the Nights frequently 
ey frofty, and blighting Windsfrom the — 

eG) Lat are yet to’ be expected. ‘The 


French call the Ruddy Moon, is for the moft — 
aw Part 3 


New Moon of this’Month;. which — 


EET ee 
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Part attended with deftrudtive and violent Winds, 
which endanger the tender Sprouts of Plants, and 
young knit Fruit; therefore Gardeners ought to 
be careful how they yet expofe any Houfe Greens 
or Lxoticks to the open Air, or depend too much 
upon the fair Promife of a warm Day or two. 

If the Weather be dry and windy, ftake up all 
new planted Trees, if that Work was negleéted 
in the preceding Month; watering them well 
Once in ten Days ; and fence your fpired feedling, 
Onions from the Winds, for they are eafily bro- 
ken. | 

In dry Weather, and light Earth, fet Kidneys 
Beans, about three Inches apart, in Lines, each 
Line two Foot diftant from the other, for nearer 
than that they would not thrive. | ? 

Now alfo fet Konceval Peafe, and plant Beans 
to fucceed other Crops; alfo where Beans have 


been fet too thick, cut down every other Row 


within three Inches of the Root, and they will 
produce a good Crop in Autumn. | 

Now is the beft Time in the whole Year to 
plant Cuttings or Slips of Rofemary and Lavender 
efpecially after Rain; and, if omitted in the 
laft Month, we may yet plant Slips of Thyme, 
Sage, 8c. | 

Sow Spinach for the laft Time in fome moift 
Place, not too much expofed to the Sun, for elfe 
it would foon run to Seed. | : 

It is now that our Gardens begin to be over-run 
with Svails and Slugs, to the-great Deftruétion of 


— our young knit Wall-Fruit, and the Greens of 


the Kitchen-Garden. Many Ways have been pre- 
{cribed to remedy this Evil, as to lay Tobacco- 
Duft, Soot, Saw-Duft, or Barley Chaff round about 
the Stems of Plants, which indeed will keep them 
off for alittle Time; but the firft Rain that falls, | 
gives them full Liberty to pafs over thefe Fortifi- 

ie at Cations 3 
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fications; neither are we more fuccefsful in put- 
ting Zar upon the Stems-of Trees, for a few warm 
Days dry it up: But the moft ingenious Con- 
trivance to keep off this deftructive Vermin, 
that [ have ever met with, I learnt from my 
' curious Friend Carleton Goddard, Eq; which is 
fo cheap and eafy, and fo much to the Purpofe, 
that I believe few Lovers of Gardens will be 
without It. ei | 

‘He directs to wrap about the Stem of a Tree, 
two or three Rounds of Line, or Rope, made of 
Horfe-Hair, fuch as are commonly ufed to hang | 
Cloaths upon; thefe are fo full of Stubs and ftrag- 
ling Points of the Hair, that neither a Sxail or 
Slug can pafs over them, without wounding them- 
felves to Death ; fo that the Head of the Tree, 
if it be a Standard or Dwarf, can receive no Harm 
from them, if we fecure the Bottom of the Stems. 
But to fecure a Wall-Tree, we muft yet ufe a 
little more Caution ;_ for befides preventiug their — 
Paffage up the Stem of the Tree, we muft faften 
one of thefe Ropes clofe to the Wall, fo as to in- 
clofe all the Branches of the Tree, and allow Space 
enough to nail up the Summer Shoots within the 
Compafs of the Hair-Line, as in Fig. I, where 
we may find that the Line is fo difpofed, that as 
the Tree increafes in Bignefs, and fpreads more 
and more upon the Wall, the fame Rope may be 
altered to ferve for feveral Years. “ 

In Epaliers of Fruit-Trees, it is only neceflary — 
to wrap thefe Hair-Lines abour the Stems of 
Trees near the Roots, and about the Bottom of 
every Stake, which Work fhould be done in the 
Winter, when the Snails are laid up in their clofe 
Quarters. 

To preferve Collyflower Plants, or other tender 
Herbs, which are liable to be deftroyed by Slugs 
or Snails, the Hair-Lines may be faftened about 

the j 
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4 the Edges of the Beds they are planted in, It is 
+. to be remarked, that thefe Lines are beft for this 
_ Ufe, when the Hair they are made of is very 
- fhort, for then they will be full of Points, and 
_ compleatly arm’d againft any Attempts, of thefe 
_ murdering Vermin. 


__. Sow 'Cabbage-Leituce to facceed thofe fown in 
the former Month. ‘. | 

___ The Ground is now in good Orde# to receive 
_ the Seeds of Thyme, and fuch like Aromatick 
_ Herbs; and this Work fhould not be delay’d 
longer than the laft Week in this Month. Note, 
_ All fmall Seeds mutt be fown fhallow in the Earth, _ 
_ and the larger Kinds deeper in Proportion ; and ~ 
_ again, as the Ground is more light and fandy, 
_ every Sort muft be fown deeper in heavy Soils, 
fe Sow Purflane upon the natural Ground, and 


__ towards the latter End fow likewife fome Sceds of 
; the Nafurtium Indicum, if the Hot-Beds are not 
already provided with young Plants. Sow {mall 
_ Sallads in open Borders, as Creffes, Spinach, 
Muftard, Turnip, or Rape and Radia. 

__ We may continue to make Plantations of 
_ Strawberries, till the Middle of the Month,placing © 
_ the Plants about eight or ten Inches apart. 
If the Weather be moift, it is not yet too late 
_to make Layers of Feffamine, Honey/uckle, Rofes, 
~ and fuch like Shrubs, -. 

Sow Sellery upon the natural Ground, or upon 
fome decay’d Hot-Bed, to facceed that fown in 
March. 

Sow now. Spanifo Chardonés in the natural 
Ground for a fecond Crop, making Holes for the 
Seeds about five or fix Foot diftance ; put four 
or five Seeds in each Hole, and when they are 
come up, leave growing only one ftrong Plant 
in a Hole for blanching, on 

Rea. .4me. 


‘Towards 


bt ¢, 
¢ 

ae 
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Towards the End, hough Carrots, Parfnips, - 
and Onions, leaving the two firft about five or fix 
Inches diftant from one another, and the latter 
about three or four. | 

Make Ridges for Cucumbers and Melons for a 
full Crop, and prune off the fuperfuous Branches — 
from the Melon Plants upon the forward Ridge : 
But do this carefully, without lifting up the 
Runners from the Ground ; for the leaft Diftur- 
bance of that Kind is apt to bruife the tender 
Branches, which often ends in the Lofs of the 
whole Plant. | etd 

Near the Beginning fet up the Poles in the 
Hop-Garden, placing three or four in each Hole, 
as the Strength of the Plants,require. At the 
fame time lead the Wyars, or Runners of the 
Fiop-Vines to the Poles; and, if need require, tie — 
them up with Bafs. ’Tis now all Weeds fhould 
be deftroy’d before they run to Seed, to prevent | 
an endlefs ‘Trouble which they would create, if 
their Seeds were once fuffer’d to fhed. 

If we have given timely Affiftance with artifi- 
cial Heats to thofe Vines planted againft the for- 
ward Frames, we may now expect their Fruit to 
fet; and it is then a proper Time to pinch off 
the Buds of the bearing Branches two or three 
Buds above the Fruit; for we muft confider, 
thofe Plants which are forwarded by Artifice, do, 


-. not depend upon the fame Seafons as thofe do _ 


which are under the common Law of Nature. 
Water well your Strawberries while they are 

in Bloflom, two or three Times a Week, if the 
Weather be drys this muft be done in the Morn- 

ing, : : 3 


Pro- 
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Produtts of the Month of APRIL. | 
1 ee boiled Sallads, we have young Carrots 


fown in the foregoing dutumn, asalfo Winter 
Spinach: We have yet fome Sprouts from the 
old Stems of Cabbages and Colewarts, or young © 
Cabbage-Plants, or Radifb Tops, in this Scarcity 
of boiling-Greens, are ufed by many, and are 
not to be defpifed: But, what is preferable to ~ 


all, there is 4/paragus now in great Plenty upon . 


the natural Beds, making its firft Appearance in 
the Gardens near London, about the third or 
fourth of this Month, and in thofe Parts of De- 
vonfoire lying near the Sea, above a Fortnight 


_ fooner ; which I mention here, that we may the 


better judge, how mucha Degree’s Difference 


_ South or North between one Place and another, 


_ will forward or keep back the Growth of a Plant 


We have now fome Sprouts or Collyflowérs, which 
begin to run to Seed, as they often will do, 


_ if the Winter has been mild: They eat very 


e well. 


Young Radifbes are now very plentiful, and 
fome of the Dutch Brown Lettuce, which has ftood 


the Winter, will cabbage towards the End. 


will be fit to gather, 


The fmall Herbs for. Salads upon the natural 
Ground, are Creffes, Radi/b, Turnip, Spinach, 
and. Mujtard ; and the other Herbs proper to mix 
with them, are Burnet, Taragon, and young 
Onions. Upon the Hot-Beds we have now alfo 
fome young Purflane. 

About the End, the Kidney-Beans which were. 
fown in the Middle of february upon a Hot-Bed, 


‘ 


2 Mage 3» We 
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We have Plenty of Cucumbers upon the Hot- 
Beds made for that Purpofe, about the Beginning 
of February, and Mu/brooms upon the Beds made 
about the fame time. 

We have now Scaillions and Leeks, and fweet 
Herbs growing of all Sorts, except that which is — 
call’d the Summer Sweet Marjoram. . 

Ripe Cherries, and large green Apricots are now 
in Plenty at Mr, Millet’s aforefaid, and ripe Straw- 
berries upon thofe Plants which have been affifted 
with a Hot-Bed. | 

We have Green Goofeberries for Tarts. 


Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garden 118 | 
MAY. 


g®eGg LTHOUGH in this Month the 
CGS; 244 Seafon is fo far advanced, asto bring 
ee many Plants to their higheft Per-— 
ZA fection, and Nature feems to be dreit 
MAAswAAG in her Wedding-Garment, the Gar- 
den is yet fubject to many Hazards from frofty . 
-. Nights and cold Blafts, which oftentimes happen 
in the firft fifteen Days, It is not many Years © 

fince a great Snow fell in the firft Week of this — 
Month; and though Snows are uncommon at 
this Seafon, yet the Showers which frequently — 
fall towards the Beginning, are often mixed with — 
Hail, which J account the moft pernicious Off- 
{pring of the Weather, with refpeé&t to Vegeta- 
bles; for their Leaves and young Fruit are then — 
tender, and very fubjec to bruife by every little 
Accident of that Kind. It has been a Rule among - 
the Gardeners about the Middle of this Month 
to expofe or bring Abroad their exotick Plants, 
:, and 
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and fuch tender Shrubs as the Uncertainty of the 
Weather in the preceding Months confined with- 
in Doors ; and I have obferved, we feldom have 
any Weather fo unfavourable to Plants after the 
fifteenth, as to do them any Prejudice. 

If ill Weather, or other Accidents, has pre- 
vented a Gardener from performing what I have 
recommended for the Works of the Jaft Month, 
jet him delay them no longer than the firft Week 
in this; for now the Seafon is fo far advanced, 
that a Day loft is equal toa Week in January, 
February, or March. | | 

Now look to your Melon Ridges, as well thofe 
made in February, as thofe which were planted in 
the laft Month, weeding them, and carefully 
pruning offthe Water Branches, which are known 
by their Flatnefs, and extraordinary ‘Breadth: 
It is alfo advifable to pinch off the Tops of fuch 
Runners as have Fruit upon them, leaving three, 
or four Joynts always beyond the Fruit, and par- 
ticularly taking Care, that every Fruit be fuffici- 
ently fhelter’d with Leaves; for to expofe them 
to the Sun, while ae are fmall, fpoils their 
Growth. N. B. A Melon is about forty Days 
between the Time of its fetting, and ripening ; 
and as I prefcribe that Fruit to be thaded by the 
Leaves, during the Time of its Growth; fo, - 
when that is perfeéted, we cannot expofe it too 
much to the Sun for ripening, if we would have 
it well tafted. 

If the Seafon be dry, rather float the Alleys © 
between the Melon Ridges, than pour Water upon 
the Plants, or near the Stems; for the Ufe of 
Watering is to feed the extream Fibres’ of the 
Roots, whieh are the only Parts of a Plant oY 
which it receives its Nourifhment; and the 
Fibres in Melon, and Cucumber Plants always run 

Pek A as. 
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as far as the Branches: The Inconveniencies 
which attend the wetting the Leaves or Stems of 
thefe Plants, are either, that they rot or mould 
by the Wet lying upon them, or elfe they are 
{calded if the Sun fhine hot. 

The Water for this Ufe fhould be as fimple as 
poffible; for all Waters prepared with hot Dungs, 
breed Infects among the Plants, which often de- 
{troy them. Pond-Water, which lyes expofed to 
the Sun, I take to be the beft, and even that 
ought to be given but in fmall Quantities to a 
Melon, for much Wet fpoiis its Flavour; but 
Cucumbers are great Lovers of it. 

The Beginning of this Month fow Cucumbers 
in the natural Ground, about twelve Seeds in 
each Hole, for fear of Difappointments, but 
leave only four or five when they are come up. 
Let the Earth be frefh and well work’d with a 
Spade, rather light than otherwife, for in tiff — 
Soil the Fruit is to fuffer by Worms, This 
Sowing will afford us Plenty of Fruit in Fuly, as 
well for Pickling, as to eat with Sallads; a Plan- 
tation of this Kind producing near twice as much 
- Fruit as one of the fame Quantity of Ground 

forced with Dungs. eae eer 

Sow fome of the Dutch Brown Lettuce to be 
planted out the next Month for Cabbaging. We 
may alfo replant Imperial and Silefia Lettuce, if 
we have any large enough for that Purpofe. If 
any of the Imperial Lettuces are cabbaged, cut 
the Tops of them crofs-wife, that the Flower- 
Stems may have Liberty to fhoot, in order for 
_ feedling. Sow yet fome Radifhes. 

Tranfplant Collyflower Plants, and make your 
firft Drills for Sellery, if your Plants are large 
chough, re 


Sow 
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Sow Ronceval Peafe, and towards the End, 
earth up and ftake thofe which are fown in the 
~ former Month. | 
We may now fow fome Endive very thin, to 
_be blanched without tranfplanting. 

Sow Purflane upon the natural Ground, and 
Cabbages. | 

Gather carefully the Nefts of Caterpillars 
and other Infe¢éts which annoy your Trees, and 
prune off all crumpled Leaves and Twigs: for 
_ they harbour the worft of Vermin, although 


_ theyare fcarce vifible without the Help of Ad- 
 crofcopes: This Work is the more neceflary, be- 


caufe every Infect increafes yearly about 400, and 
fome of them many more ; for Example,thofe Ca- 
terpillars.which feed upon the Cabbage, and change 


_ into the commen white. Butterflies, breed twice 


every Year, each of them laying near 400 Eggs 
at one Time; fo that from the fecond Brood of 
one fingle Caterpillar, we may reafonable expect 
160,000. Se Lae 

Continue to deftroy Weeds before they thed their 
Seeds, and particularly thofe Kinds which have. 
feather’d Seeds, fuch as Dandelion, which are car- 
ried by Winds to every Quarter of the Garden, 
and are hardly to be rooted out when once they 
get Pofleffion. 


Products of the Kitchen-Garden in M AY, 


HIE Kitchen-Garden now affords us ma- 
4@ ny pleafing Varieties both of Fruits and 
KPierbs:":.! . 
_ . Afparagus is now in great Plenty, and Colly- 
flowers are now in their greateft Perfeétion. 

The Imperial, Royal, Silefia, and many other. 
Kinds of “Cabbage- Letiuces, are in their mee - fi 
ane 
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and vety proper Sallads for this Seafon, with 
Mixtures of young Burnet, Purflane, the Flowers. 
of the {mall Naffurtium, and Cucumbers, for the 
fmall Herbs, which were the Sallads of the laft 
Month, are now to be laid afide, as they are apt 
to run into Leaf almoft as foon as they are above 
Ground, and are too hot for the Weather. 

We have yet fome Kidney-Beans upon the Hot- 
Beds. | 

This Month we gather Pea/fe and Beans, from 
thofe fown in Offober, and have Plenty of Arii- 
choaks. ; 

We have now green Goofeberries for Tarts. 

The Carrots fown upon the Hot-Beds in Febru- 
ary are now very good, -but thofe remaining of 
the Crop fowed at Michaelmas are hard, and good 
for nothing, Spinach is yet for Ufe. | 

Towards the End, we have fome Scarlet Straw- 
berries ripe, in the natural Beds, and the common 
May-Cherry, with fome few of the May Duke- 
Cherries againft Walls, and alfo green Apricots 
for Tarts. 3 

This is the moft proper Month for diftilling 
of Herbs, which are now in their greateft Per- — 
fection. . | 2 


Se 2 Sr ee ee i te 


Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garden in — 


de) Ze) HE Method I have taken in the pre- 
ae), ceding Sheets, in giving a fhort Ac- 
) count of the Weather, which.may ~ 
ASS») reafonably be expected in every 
LAI SCeQ Month, waschiefly defign’d to ftir up 
the Gardeners to a neceflary Care of their Planta- 
| . tions - 
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_ tions as are the moft fubject to be injured by uncer- 


tain Seafons: But as in the foregoing Months it 
required our greateft Skilland Diligence to guard 
againit Froft, fo now we ought with the greateft 
Application, to ufe proper Methods for defend- 
ing our Plantations from the too violent Scorch- 
ings of the Sun, and have a watchful Eye upon 
fuch Plants, efpecially as have been lately tranf- 
planted, and refrefh them with moderate Water- 
ings about their extream Fibres; -for to give 
them Water too near the Stem, does them little 
Good; this Work ought now to be done in the 
Evenings. | 

Continue to mow Grafs-Walks early in the 
Morning, and after Rain. : 

Sow ifome Lettuces for Cabbaging and re- 


_ plant others which are large enough for that 


Purpofe. ) 
We may yet fow Radifbes, and fome Endive, 
Continue to deftroy Weeds as in the former 


| Months. 


It is now a proper Time to clip our Edgings © 
of Bow, &c. efpecially after Rain; but if the 
Weather be dry, gather Herbs for drying, to lay 


up for Winter Ule ; thofe are commonly Sage of 


Vertue, Mint, Carduus, Sweet Marjoram, Thyme, 
Lavender, Rofemary, and the Flowers of Marygolds. 
About the twentieth, tranfplant Leeks in light 
rich Ground, about fix Inches apart. 
Cut no A/paragus after the firft Week in this 


‘Month, for it will impoverifh the Roots. 


The Seafon is now. very proper for budding or 
inoculating of Peaches and other Stone-Fruits. 

Sow Kidney-Beans. 

Set fome of theRonceval Pease about four or 
five Inches apart; thefe will afford a good Crop 
in September, : 

Now 
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Now look to your Efpaliers of Fruit-Trees, and 
lay in good Store of Branches, as well to fupply 
Vacancies, as for Fruit-bearing. 


Produéts of the Kitchen-Garden in UN E. 


: A T the Beginning we have fome A/paragus, 


but I cannot advile cutting them after the 
farit Week. 
We have great Plenty of Garden-Beans, Peaje, 


and Kidney-Beans : Collyflowers are now in great 
~ Perfection; and fome of the Batterfea and Dutch 


Cabbages, will be fit to cut towards the Beginning 
of the Month. We have alfo great Plenty of 
Artichoaks. . 


-. We'begin to draw fome young Carrots and 
“Onions that were fown in February, and fome 
young Parfmps. 


Sallads for this Month are compofed of Pur- 


~~ flane, Burnet, the Flowers of Nafturtium Indicum, 
and Cabbage- Lettuces of feveral Kinds, viz. the 


- Dutch Brown, the Imperial, Royal Silefia, and 


ee  Cofs Letiuces, with fome blanch’d Endive and 
EY Cucumbers. 


The Flower Stems of Burrage and Burnet are. 


ale _ now good in cool Tankards. - 


_ The Pot-Herbs in Ufe in the preceding Month 


are ftill good. 


We. have ereen Goofeberries for Tarts till about 


the End of this Month. 


The ripe Fruits are Strawberries, Cherries, of 


- many .Kinds, as the Duke, White, Black, and 

_ Red Hearts, the Flemifb and Carnation Cherries, 
econ (ome Rafberries, Currants, and Melons of the firit 
- .Ridges. Alfo we have Codlins now fit for Ufe, 


and towards the End fome Fumitings and the Ma/- 


: rule Apricots, and in the forcing Frames (if we - 


have 


hi Does 
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have any) all the forward Kinds of Grapes are 
ripe. 


OS IES USE EE uO BE OS EAI YO Te Hoa He ENE AS 
SEP LEERRELE RARER RE | 


Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garden zz 
aU 


Sessa] Fare now arrived at that happy Sea- 
| AVA fon, which affords us almoft every 
Variety the Kitchen-Garden can pro- 
duce. If the Gardener has been di- 
ligent in the preceding Months, he 
now meets the Reward due to his Skill and La- 
bour. We have little Rain at this Time, and 


the Weather very hot ; therefore our greateft Care 


muft be to water carefully all new planted Trees 
and Herbs, fo as to nourifh their outward Fibres, 
as I have before directed. The Hours of general 
Watering in this Month are from five in the 
Morning until eight; and from five in the After- 
noon ’till eight or nine in the Evening; but in 
particular Places, which have the Benefit of fome _ 
Wall or Hedge to fhade the Sun from them, we 
may take other Times of the Day, obferving the 
Motion of the Sun, that his Beams do not reach 
them ’till at leaft two Hours after watering ; for 
the extream Heat of the Sun at this Time of the 
Year would fcald a new-water’d Plant, if we do 
not allow a fufficient Time for the Moifture to 
fink into the Ground, before the Sun come upon tt. 
Truft not too much to the fudden Showers 
which may now fall, for they are of little Help 
to the Roots of Plants ; neither neglect to water 
thofe Plants which ftand Abroad in Pots or 
Cafes, for they have yet lefs Benefit eS the 
ains 
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Rains in this Seafon, than the Plants in the open 
Ground. 

The firft Week fow Kidney Beans, and fome - 
Peafe to bear in September and Offober, where they 
may have fome Shelter from the frofty-Nights in 
thofe Months. And have an Eye to fuch Herbs 
as are now feedling: Water them plentifully, for | 
about this Time the Seed-Vefiels of many are 
forming, and a good Watering or two is way 
helpful to the filling of the Seed. we 

Delay not to gather fuch Seeds as are fully | 
grown and coloured in their Hufks, ae up the 
whole Plants, and fetting them upright in a 
Green-Houfe’ till the Seed- Pods are dry ; for were 
we to wait ’till the Hufks open, before we gather 
them, great Part of the Seed would be loft. 
This Way of gathering Seed is commonly pra- 
étifed; the Moifture in the Plants, and a little 
Sun, will perfect the Seeds, and they are lubed 
to no Hazards from Birds or Wet. 

The firft Week fow Cucumbers upon a Bed 
made with dry Horfe-Litter, covered with light 
Earth ten Inches thick; thefe will begin to blof- 
fom in September, and muft then be covered at 
Night with acommon Frame and Glafs, to keep — 
them from Frofts, andcold Rain. By this Method 
you may have Cucumbers *till Chrifimas. ; 

Sow Royal, Silefia, and Brown Duich- Lettuces 


about the Middle of the Month, fome of which — ‘ 


will be cabbaged for Winter fe, and may then ~ 
be planted clofe together where they may be fhel- _ 
tered with Glaffes, and have the Benefit of the 
Sun; but we muft note, that they fhould be fe- 
cured before any Froft can pinch them, or they 
will rot. / 
The fecond Week j in this Month, fow Carrots, 
Turnips and Ontons to {land the Winter. 
| | , Earth 
y : 
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Earth up Sedlery in Drills, and plant out anew 
Parcel to fucceed the former. 

Plant out Collyflowers to bloffom in September. 

Plant Cabbages and Savoys for Autumn, and 
Winter Ute. is 

Guard againft Wafps and other Infeéts, which 
now devour your Fruit, by placing Phyals of 
Honey and Ale near Fruit-Trees; this Way you — 
may foon catch a large Quantity of them. Once 
every Week renew the Bottles, and above all, 
take Care to bruife the Infects you take out of 
them; for though they are feemingly dead, I 
have known a warm Day or two bring them to 
themfelves; therefore take Care how you throw 


_ them heedlefly away. 


There isno Time more proper to war againft 
Ants, and other deftructive Vermin, than this | 
Month; they are now all abroad, and may be 
taken. [See Mr. Laurence’s Invention for deftroy- 
ing of Ants and Earth-worms, in his-Fruit-Gar- 


' den Kalendar, P.74.] 


Be careful to pick off all crumpled Leaves, 


_ wherever you fee them, and the very Twigs 


- themfelves, if they are curled, for they are the 


Beds of deftructive Creatures. _ 

I the more particularly recommend the De- 
ftruction of thefe devouring Vermin, becaufe of 
their wonderful Increafe, efpecially the fmaller 
Kinds of them, fuch: as infect the Collyflower,. 


- whofe Eges are five hundred Times lefs than. 
the leaft vifible Grain of Sand, and many thou-. 


- fands of them in Number, lay’d (as I believe) from 


one fingle Infect, fo that from a fecond Genera- 
- tion of them, they are fo numerous, that if every 


_ Ege which one might find upon a blighted Colly- 
flower, wasa Globe of an Inch Diameter, they 


2. 


_ would fill more Space than the whole Terrettrial 


- Globe. The wonderful Smallnefs of the Eggs of 


thofe 
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thofe Creatures, I confefs, may feem very ftrange 
to thofe who are unacquainted with the Ufe of 
Microfcopes; but this is no more curious than 
what the late famous Dr. Hook has taught us in 
his Works, where he mentions the Seeds of Mots, 
which were fo fmall, that Ninety Thoufand of 
them being laid together in a ftrait Line, did 
not exceed the Length of a Barley- Corn, and 
that 1,382,400,000 a7, them would weigh only 
a Grain. But fee -more of thefe Minute- Beings 
in Dr. Hook’s Micrographia, Mr. Lowenboeck’s 
Works in the Philof phical Tranfactions, and the 
Chapter of Blghts, in my New Mei ics 
Part III. 

Hough and weed, as in the former Month. 

About the twentieth, fow fome Collyflowers 
to ftand the Winter; for the-right Seafon for 
this Work is chiefly to be regarded, if we 
propofe to have good Flowers early in the 
Spring 5 for fowing them only a few Days fooner 
or later, makes “then either run before their 
Time, or cOme much later and weaker than 
they ought to do. If the Winter be mild, and 
the Plants are fet clofe together, many Al run 
up to Seed; and if tharp Frofts, and a rough 
Seafon begins in November, fome of this Sowing 
(with the ufual-Helps) will make good forward 
Plants: However, fince the Price of a little Seed . 
can be no great Matter to a curious Man, I ad- — 
vife to fow again the firft Week in the next 
Month, asI fhall more particularly direct ; fo that — 
from thefe two Seminaries it will be impoffible to 
mifs of a Crop to our Mind; for if the firft run, 
they will not be quite unfit for Ufe, and thofe 
fown in Auguft will then certainly produce good 
Flowers i in the Spring. 

We fow Chervil for Winter. | 

We 
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We take’ up this Month Shallots, Garlick,’and 
gather Rocambole when the Stalk turns Yellow. 

_ When ‘the Stalks of Onions change their Co- 
Jour, pull them up in dry Weather) and expofe 
them to the Sun, till they are well dry’d, to lay 
up for the Winter; but take care:the Rain does 
not come at themafter they are out of the Ground. 

‘Tranfplant Endive, foriblanching againtt Win- 
Ler. 

_ Chadrones {hould now be tied up with Hay or 
Straw-Bands for blanching. 

Make a Bed for Mufbroom, and be fure to 
cover it very thin with Earth, hardly two Inches 
thick ; for on that depends your Succefs. 

| Weed Nee young aa of Foreft-Ti reese 


Produéts g the Kiteben-Garden i in oe UL of 


rE ner ‘Rinceval- Pea CR. Beans, and 
Kidney-Beans, and fome commend, .the 
Wing’ d-Peafe to be Sather’d very young, ‘and 
drefs’d as Kidney-Beans. 
We have Callyflowers, C abbages, and ‘pi pple 
in Abundance, and fome of the fmall Aeitieate 
Suckers, to be éaten raw or fryed, 

All Sorts of Herbs for the Kitchen are very 
good, if the Gardener has minded, from Time 
to Time, to cut them down for fhooting afrefh : 
Aromatick Herbs, pray at ate in their great- 
eft Perfection. 

Sallads for this Month are ‘compofed of. Cab- 
bage-Lettuce, Purflane, Tarragon, Burnet, young 
Onions, Cucumbers, Flowers of the: Nafurtiun Ln- 
dicum, and fome £xdive blanch’d. . 

We have'young Carrots, Ti Ur NEDS, oe Beets. . 


Fr We 
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We have great Plenty of Mu/k-Melons, Cur- 
rants, Goofeberries, Rajfberries, Cherries, Plumbs, 
Apriceis, Peaches, and Neélarines, and the Fuly 
and Sweet-Water Grapes, at Mr. Whitmill’s at 
Hoxton, | | | 

The Funiting, and Codling are now good, and 
fome Pears. We yet have fome Wood-Strawber- 
ries; and towards the End, our firft Pigs are ripe, 
and fome of the Fuly Grapes. | 

This is the beft Month for pickling Cucumbers. 


Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garden in 
AUGUS the 8 


SOO oe HE firlt Part of this Month the Wea- 
Po Sect ther iscommonly hot.and dry, fo that 
OR watering is {till neceflary ; but about 
eX the latter End, we are not without 
Danger of frofty Nights, and I have obferved, 
that then alfo our firft Rains begin. | 
We may water in the Evenings, ’till. the 
fifteenth; and after that, if there 1s Occafion, the 
Morning 1s to be preferr’d for that Work, for 


fear of Froft. | | 
The firft Week fow a fecond Crop of Golly- — 
‘flowers to ftand the Winer, left. the firft fhould 
run to Seed, which they will be apt todo, if we 
have an open Seafon "till Chrifimas, or the Ground 
be light, and lye in a Bottoms efpecially near 
the Sea, *tis good to provide againft fuch Acci- 
dents. | | a an | 
Sow Radifhes, Cabbages, Coleworts, and Onions 
to ftand the Winter. 
sy, Sow 
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Sow Lettuce, Chervil, Corn-fallet, and Spinach 
for Winter Ufe. 

Now break off the Stems of fuch Artichokes as 
have done blowing. a 

Sow Creffes to ftand the Winter; they will 
heighten the Tafte of thofe Sallads which are 
gathered upon the Hot-Beds in December, Fanu- 
ary, Sc. 

Tranfplant Cabbage-Lettucesto ftand the Winter, 
efpecially of the Dutch Brown Sort. 

Tye up Endive for blanching. 

Give more Earth to your blanching Sellery, and 
continue to raife the Earth about it évery Fort- 
night, ’till it is fic for Ute, 

Gather Seeds as difeéted in the former Month, 

Yet continue to deftroy Weeds, and fuch Ver- 
min as annoy your Trees. 7 
_ Towards the End, flip and fet Aromatick 
Herbs, as Savory, Thyme, Hyffop, (fc. and cut 
down thofe which are runto Séed within three or 
tour Inches of the Ground. a 

°Till the tenth of this Month, we may. fow 
Turnips in the open Field, efpecially about Low- 
don, for thefe Roots not only yield a profitable 
Crop, but very much enrich all light Soils. In 
thofe Parts near the Sea in Devonfiire, the twen- 
tieth of this Month will not be too late to fow 
them; for that Country is fo fortunately fituated, 
that it will perfect a Plant above fifteen Days 
fooner than any Part about London; and from 
‘the beft Obfervations I can make, I find that about 
Northampton all Plantscome near a Fortnight later 
than in our Loudon Gardens; fo that Turnips 
fhould be fown in thofe Parts very early in Augu/t, 
or rather the End of Fuly. 


Ffo2 Pr- 
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BL ee of the ‘Kitchen-Garden in 
agi axa lade Lah os 


3-7 OR boiling, we have Cabbages, and the 
| EF Sprouts of the firft. Cabbages, Collyflowers, 
“Artichokes, Cabbage-Lettuce, Beets, Carrots, Pota- 
toes, and Turnips, but other boiling Roots fhould 
not yet be touched. | | 

“We have yet fome Beans, Peafe, and Kidney- 
Beans. | 

All Sorts of Kitchen-Herbs are now as in the 
‘Tale veonth,.- «2225 | 

We have Radifbes and Hor/es-Radifbes. 3 
.The Sallads are Cabbage-Lettuce, Cucumbers, 
with a Mixture of young Creffes, Mujtard, Ra- 
difh, and a little Tarragon. | 

Roots now dry in the Houfe are Onions, Gar- . 
lick, Shallots, Rocambole. 

We have Plenty of Cucumbers for pickling, 
and this Work fhould not be now any longer 
delaying, for the firft Froft or great Rains {poil 
them. | 

We have Musk-Melons in Abundance. 

Towards the End, we begin to cut fome Sel- 
lery, 7 | 
~ “We have ftill fome Goofeberries, Rajfberries, 
and Currants, with fome of the Carnation and 
“Morella Cherries, Apricots, Plumbs of various 
‘Kinds, feveral Sorts of Peaches and Neéfarines, 
Pears and Apples, feveral Kinds of, Figs, Mul- 
‘berries, and Filberts. Jaa 

And of Grapes the Fuly, Mr. Whiimill’s Sweet- 
water, and his fmall Blue Raifin, which is the 
Morignon, an excellent Grape for a Vineyard, and 
the Burgundy Grape. : 
| Works 
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EQERERARSDEDED 


Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garden in 
SEPTEMBER. 


wpe N this Month the Gardener has great, 
==5\) Variety of Bufinefs, and muft employ: 
25 his Head as well as his Hands, to- 
JVC) wards furnifhing his Kitchen-Garden 
with every Thing neceffary for Winter 
Ufe. The Showers, which are feldom wanting’ 
at this Seafon, prepare the Ground for the Re- 
ception of many Plants and Seeds; and the great 
Heats alfo declining, give us now Opportunity 
of replanting many Things, which would have 
been endanger’d by removing in the preceding 
Months. 

At the Beginning, hough Turnips, the fart 
Time. 

If the Weather be dry, gather fuch F ruits as 
are now ripe upon the Trees, and fuch others as 
are full grown, and in good Condition to be laid 
up in the Houfe for the Ufe of the two following 
Months, | | 

Note, Such Pears or Apples, asare fit to gather, 
will eafily leave the Tree; therefore ufe no Vio- 
lence to pull them off, for fuch as do not willing- 
ly part from the Tree, will fhrivel, and. have an 
infipid Tafte. . 

Gather fuch fimall Seeds as are now ripe, ac- 
cording to the former Directions. : 

Gather your Leek Seed, if the Seeds are black, 
cutting the Heads from the Stems, and fpread , 
them upon a Sheet every Day in the Sun, "call. 


they are fit to be thrafh’d out. 
| par2 Gather 
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Gather the Pods of Garden and Kidney-Beans, 
and expofe them to the Sun for drying, to be laid 
up “till Spring, or the Time you would ufe them, — 
and let them not be taken out of the Seed-Pods, 
*till your Grounds is ready for them, for the Pods 
preferve the Seed. In the like Manner fave your 
choice Sorts of Pea/2, 7 
The Cucumbers which are now full ripe muft be 
cut open, and the Seeds and Pulp taken out of 
them, to remain together two or three Days be- 
fore they are wafh*d clean:. The Seed may then be 
kept in Water about twenty-four Hours, and 
Jaid to dry in the Sun for ten Days. Be fure all 
Seeds are thoroughly dry before they are laid up, 
or they will rot. ; an 
Cover now every Night your Cucumbers fown 
in Puls; : : 
Sow fome of the Spani/h Radifh for the Winter. 
Make Beds for Mu/brooms as before directed, 
We may yet replant Endive, and all Sorts of 
Fibrous-rooted Herbs, ‘i 
Continue to earth up Sellery, and now raife 
Banks of Earth about your Chardones for blanch- 
Ing. : nboyi 2 
Som Spinach to be cut in February. 
Yet fow Sorrel, and Chervil. . 
Make Plantations of Cabbages and Coleworts. 
*Tis now a good Seafon to tranfplant Straw- 
berries. . 
Now make Plantations of the Dutch Brown 
Lettuce, to ftand the Winter. | 
‘Tranfplant young Collyflower Plants in Places 
where they are to flower, and in Nurferies under — 
fome warm Wall or Place of Shelter, Note, Thofe 
which are now planted out for Good, will bloffom 
above fifteen Days fooner than thofe which are 
planted in the Spring, and will produce much lar- 
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ger Flowers, if they are well defended trom Frofts 
with Glafs Bells. 3 

If the Seafon be dry, water in the Morning. 

The laft Week, if Showers fall, is a very fafe - 
Time to plant Fruit-Trees, although their Leaves 
are not fallen; fuch as Peaches, Neéctarines, Cher- 
vies, and other Stone-Fruit; but Apples, Pears, 
 &c. may be delay’d ’till the Middle of the next 
Month. 

We may now tranfplant Afparagus Roots. 

Sow fmall Herbs for Sal/ads in fome well ex- 
pofed Place, obferving to provide fuch Mixtures 
for this Seafon, as are hotter to the Tafte, than 
what are raifed in the former Months; for the 
Evenings (the beft Time to eat Sallads) are now 
cold. | 

Sow fome Seeds of the Nafturtium Indicum in 
Pots to ftand the Winter, which they will do very 
well, if they are fhelter’d in a common Green- 
houfe. ; . 


Produéts of the Kitchen Garden in 
] SEPTEMBER. 


FE have now. feveral Kinds of Peaches, 
Grapes, Figs, Pears, and Apples, with 
fome of the late Kinds of Pluimbs. y 
We have yet Melons and Cucumbers, 
Walnuts are now good, and Lilberis full ripe, 
This Month affords us fome young Garden- 


Beans, and Ronceval-Peaje, and we have yet fome | 


Kidney-Beans. | 

Upon the Artichokes which were planted at 
Spring, we have now very good Flowers and 
Suckers, and we have ftill Plenty of Collyflowers. 

| Pt 4 We 
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We have Cadbage-Lettuces of feveral Sorts in 
oreat Perfection, aaa Radifhes. 

Sallads for this Month are compofed of Cre/fes, . 
Radifh, Chervil, young Onions, Tarragon, Burnet, 
and Lettuce, with fome blanch’d Sellery and En- 
aive, 

We have Plenty of Mu/fbrooms upon Beds and | 
in Pafture-Grounds. 

We have Carrots, fome Turnips, Skirrets, 
Scorzonera, and Beets, both the Red and the 
White. ; 

Roots for the Kitchen Ufe, are Horfe-Radi if, 
Onions, Garlick, Shallots, and Rocambole. — 


We have Abundance of Cuabbages, and Sprouts — 


of Cabbages, with fome Savoys; but the Jatt eat 
much better when the Froft has pinch’d them. ~ 


es ES 


Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garden zn 
Aas OQ C TO BER. 3 


Sasa E ought now to make Ufe of every 
W i Opportunity to compleat our Planta- 


jy tions of Herbs for Winter Ufe. The 


ee tolerable Weather; but after 
that, our chief Bufinefs will be to fecure from the 
Severities of the Seafon, all Plants which are in 
Peet © of being injured by the Frofts and high 

‘ands 
°Tis the firft Week in this Month, that I ad- 
vife the fowing of Cucumbers on the natural Ground, 
to be afterwards tranfplanted into Pots, where . 
they may be fhelter’d from the Cold of the Nights, 
" ‘ill | 
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till a gentle Hot-Bed is neceflary for them. This 
Way of raifing Cucumbers, to have them come 
forward, is certainly much better than to begin 
after the ufual Method in December or January 
for thefe Plants will better endure the cold Air 
than thofe which are raifed when the Ground is 
~ cover’d with Snow. - | | 
~~ Now fet fome Kidney-Beans in Bafkets under 
fome warm Wall, to be afterwards affifted by 
moderate Hot-Beds as the Seafon becomes vio- 
lent: With good Management thefe will fruit 
very early! 97 08 3 

Take up thofe Collyflower Plants which be- 
gin to flower, tye their Leaves together, and 
bury their Roots and Stalks in Sand in a Cel- 
lar, or fome cool Place; the Flowers will in- 
creafe in Bignefs, and remain good two or three 
Manelise Ss OF ay | 

Alfo cut Artichokes with long Stalks, and pre- 
ferve them in the Houfe, fetting their Stalks in 
Rs Pa ie Oc ae, * ae 
- ?Tis now the Seafon to lay up Roots for Winter 
Store, fuch as Carrots, and Par/nips; and fome 
Gardeners alfo think it beft to take the Roots 
of Turnips out of the Ground, and lay them in 
Sand: But I rather chufe to leave the Turnips 
in the Ground, till we are ready to ufe them ; 
and for the other: two Kinds, I prefcribe the fol- 
lowing Method: Make choice of a dry Part in 
your Garden, and there dig a Trench about fix 
or eight Inches deep, into which (without Mix- 
ture of Earth or Sand) lay your Roots clofe to- 
gether, firft cutting off their green Tops and 
growing Buds, and then cover them about fix 
Inches thick with Wheat-Straw, ridge-wife. We 
may this Way preferve them fit for Ufe, till the 
following une, HOR | : 


?T is 
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°Tis now the beft Time of the Year for tranf- 
planting of Fruit-Trees, although their Leaves 
are upon them. 

Tranfplant Foreft-Trees of all Sorts, from the 
Beginning to the End of the Month; the Elm 
efpecially- about the firft Week, although its 
Leaves are then very green. I have feen the Expe- 
rience of this at Mambead in Devonflire, the Seat 
of Thomas Balle, Efg; a very curious and learn- 
edGentleman, ; 

About the Middle of the Month fow the Cyder- 
Preffings in Beds of frefh Earth, to raife Stocks 
for grafting, or even making of Orchards without 
egratting. From a Nurfery of this Kind we raife 
as many different Sorts of pples as we raife 
Plants, although the Seeds came all from the 
fame Tree; fo much is Nature pleas’d with Va- 
riety : And it may be, was the Earth more con- 
{tant and uniform in its Productions, its Vegeta- 
tive Power would be too foon exhaufted, for I 
conceive, were all Apples exactly the fame, they - 
would all draw the very fame Nourifhment from 
the Earth; and the like with every other Tribe 
of Vegetables. But this Variety feems to deter- 
mine what I have often thought of, that there 
are as many diftinét Qualities in the Earth, as 
there are different Kinds of Planis growing upon 
it, and that each Plant can only take out of the 
Barth that Spirit which its Parts are naturally 
prepared to receive, and leave the others un- 
difturbed. If the Generation of Plants is allow- 
ed, as I have endeavoured to explain it in the 
Firft Part of my New Improvements, the vatt Va- 
rieties in Plants, feem to proceed from the coup- 
ling of one P/ant with another 3 that is, the £a- 
rina Fecundans of one Sort, being conveyed by 
the Air, and lodg’d upon the Female Parts in the 
Bloffoms of another Tree, changes the Proper- 


ties 
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ties in the Seed, which it impregnates, {fo as to 
make it produce a Tree, differing, in fome Re- 
fpects, from the Motber- Plant. | 

~ Now lay up fome Acorns and the Maj of other 
Timber-T rees in dry Sand. 

We may yet tranfplant Cabbage and Collyflower 
Plants; and now make your laft Plantation of 
Lettuces to ftand the Winter. 

The Cucumbers which I direéted to be fown in 
uly, muft now be carefully covered up every 
Night, and the Glaffes be kept over them in wet 
or windy Weather; but give them Air in the 
- Day-time, if the Seafon will permit. _ 
~ Continue to Earth up Sellery for blanching. 

Towards the End, earth up and drefs fuch 
_ Artichokes as have done blowing. 

— Sow Creffes, Letiuce, Mujfiard, Radifh, Turnip, 
and Spinach upon a decay’d Hot-Bed, to be cut 
for Sallads. | : 

If you have not yet made a Plantation of 
Lettuces (already cabbaged) for Winter Ute, 
delay no longer to do it in fome well-expo- 
fed Place, where they may be defended from the 
Froft. 

Now gather fuch Pears and Apples as are full 
ripe, ina dry Day, without bruifing them, and 
lay them in the Fruitery upon dry Adofs. . - 

Sow Radifbes in fome warm Place to draw early 
in the Spring. 

Sow fome of the Hot/pur-Peafe and Spanifb 
Beans in fome well expofed Border, rather under 
a thick Hedge, than under a Wall. 

Make Plantations of Goofeberries, Currants, 
and Rajverries from the Suckers or Cuttings. 

Now make Plantations of Apples (grafted upon 
Paradife Stocks) in Pots; they will bear when 
the Trees are very fmall, and are very Ornamental 

at 
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at an Entertainment, to be fet growing upon a 
Table. 

Now put fome Roots of Minth upon a gentle 
Hot- Bed. | 


‘Produds of the Kitchen-Garden in 
| OC OE Ta. 


x N this Month we have yet remaining fome 
I Collyflowers, Artichokes, Peafe and Beans. 

The Kidney- Beans fown in Fuly, will now pro- 
duce good Fruit, if we defend them from the 
cold Nights. 

We have yet Cucumbers, and fome Whenis 

Roots for boiling are, Turnips, Carrots, Parf- 
nips, Potatoes, Skirrets, Scorzonera, and Beets, 

- Roots to ufe raw in the Kitchen are, Onions, 
Garlick, Shallots, Rocambole. 

Sallad Herbs are, Creffes, Chervil, Muftard, 
Radilh, Turnip, or Rape, Spinach, Lettuce, both 
fmall; and feveral Sorts of Cabbage-Lettuce, Bur- 
net, Tarragon, and young Onions, with blanch’d 
Sellery and Endive. 

We have Chardones. 

‘Herbs for Soup and other Kitchen Ufes, are 
Parfley, Beets, and all the Aromatick Herbs, 

Ripe Fruits in this Month, are fome of the 
late Peaches and Plumbs, Grapes, Figs, and Mul- 
berries, with fome Filberts and Walnuts, and great 
Variety of Pears and Apples. 

We have Plenty of Mujbrooms. 


Works | 
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Works to be done in the Kitchen-Garden in 
| NOVEMBER. 


ORES HIS Month is fubject to violent 
> gS SIE <i a rT - 

yg w) Winds, frofty. Nights, and, great 
2M Rains, taking their Courfe by Turns 


have been lately planted, with ftrong Stakes, lett 
they are blown down or fhaken by the boiftrous 
Winds now coming from the Weft 5 for nothing, 
in my Opinion, contributes to deftroy the Wel- 
fare of a young Tree more, than to leave it un- 
guarded and expos’d to the Mercy of the Winds; 
the young Fibres lately form’d, are broken, and 
every Part through which the Sap fhould have 
its Paflage to the Head, is bruifedand wounded ; 
fo that for want of a free Paflage for the Sap, the 
Top is not half fupply’d, and the whole lan- 
ouifhes. . 

Now trench Ground, and lay it up in Ridges 


~ to mellow. 


Set Beans of the Spanifh Kind, and fome of 
the Hot/pur-Pea/e, in fome well-expofed Place. 
Prepare now a gentle Hot-Bed for the Cucum- 
bers fown in Offober, and for the Kidney-Beans 
fown at the fame Time; but plant them not to- 
ether; for the Warmth which is neceflary to 


keep a Cucumber, would deftroy the Beans. 
Now 
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Now make Hot-Beds for Afparagus, to have 
fome in December; and if we are not provided 
with Roots in our own Nurfery, we may take 
them from fome old Plantation which is worn 
out. Set the Roots clofe together, without trim- 
ing, taking Care that they do not come within 
two Inches of the Dung, and that their Buds 
arecovered at leaft tour Inches thick with Earth. 
[See further Dire¢tions in my New Improvements; 
Part IIT.] | 

*Tis now a very good Time to lay down 
Branches of the Vine, efpecially fuch as we would 
have Fruit upon the following Year, to be fer 
growing in Pots upon a Table at great Enter- 
tainments, The Branches for this Purpofe muft 
be Shoots of the fame Year, and fo drawn thro’: 
the Hole at the Bottom of a Garden Pot, that 
when it is filled with Earth, there may be a rea- 
fonable Number of Eyes or Buds above Ground : 
A ftrong Branch, perhaps, may bear eight or nine 
Bunches of Grapes, and as the Branch is fmaller,; 
in proportion, four or five. 

Now prune your Vines growing in the open 
Borders and Vineyard, and plant new ones where 
there is Occafion: They will bear plentifully, 
and their Fruit will ripenevery well without the 
Help of a Wall, if we make Choice of the Black 
Currant Grape, the White Mufcadine, Burgundy, 
the Fuly, and Mr. Fairchild’s Sqweet-water 5 efpe- 
cially when they are rightly manag’d, as in the 
Garden of Mr. Rigaud, near Swallow-Street, who 
never fails of a good Crop of Fruit from Vines 
planted in open Borders, 

Continue ftill to plant Trees, if the Weather 
_be open, and plant Suckers, and Cuttings of 

Goofeberries, Currants, and Vines. 

Plant Minth upon moderate Hot-Beds. “ 

iW 
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Sow Lettuce, Creffes, Muftard, Radifb, Tur- 
nip and Spinach, wpon Hot-Beds for young Sal- 
lads. 

Earth up Sellery, and tye up Endive Plants for 
blanching. 

Now is the beft Time to cut off the d/paragus 
Haulm ; when it is turn’d yellow, cut it within 
two or three Inches of the Ground, and fling up 
-fome Earth out of the Alleys upon the Beds; 
or if your Afparagus has been worn, give it a 
Covering of rich Soil. 

Continue ftill to trench Ground, and in frofty 
Weather wheel Dung and other Manures upon 
fuch Places as want to be enrich’d, for then the 
Walks will not be fpoiled. 

Sow Peafe and Beans of the Hot/pur or Spa- 
nifo Kinds in open Ground; and if the Weather 
be fair, Earth up thofe fown in September. 


Products of the Kitchen-Garden tn 
NOVEMBER. 


fy ea Month we have Collyflewers in the 
Green-Houfe, and fome Artichokes. 

Roots to be ufed this Month are Carrots, 
Parfuips, Turnips, Beets, Skirrets, Scorzonera, 
Horfe-Radi/h, Potatoes, Onions, Garlick, Shallots, 
Rocambole. 

Pot-Herbs are Sellery, Parfly, Sorrel, Thyme, 
Savory, Beet-Leaves, and Clary, out of the Gar- 
den: And of dry’d Herbs, we have Minth, 
Sweet Marjoram, and Flowers of the Marygold. 

Herbs for boiled Sallads are Cabbages, and the 
Sprouts of Cabbages, fome few Savoy Cabbages, 
and Spinach. 


We 
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We have Cucumbers upon thofe Plants fown 
in Fuly, if we have kept them well guarded from 
Rain and Frott. 

Sallads for this Month, are the fmall Herbs on 
the Hot-Bed, with Burnet, «Cabbage-Letiuce, Sel- 
lery, and Endive blanch’d, and young Onions. 

We have yet fome Grapes, Peaches and Figs, 
with Apples and Pears of fevetal Sorts; fome 
Bullace, Walnuts, Hazlenuts, Chefnuts, Medlars, 
and Services, with fome Arbutus or .Lree-Straw- 
berries. | 
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Works. to.besdone in the. Kitchen-Garden hye a 


DECEMBER: 


BE(IAISTLIS Month, commonly called the — 


Nf) Black Month, is fubject to every 
= yea Sort of Weather which is fatal to 
SAG OF, Plants of a tender Nature. All Ve- 
See Ce cetables of our Climate feem now to 
fleep, the Days are fhort, and every little Warmth 
from the Sun makes every curious Lover of Gar- 
dens wilh for the Spring ; tho’ indeed ’tis now an 
ingenious Gardener will fhew his Skill, in help- 
ing Nature by Artifice, to produce fuch Fruits 
and Herbs as fhe is not capable of bringing forth 
without very extraordinary A fiiftance. oh 

Guard again{t the Violence of Frofts, which 
commonly begin with great Severity to reign in 
this Month. | | 

In bad. Weather, and chiefly in the long Even- 
ings, a Gardener ought to employ himéelf in his 
Study, in preparing and fitting up his Garden- 
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Tools, and making fuch Shelters for tender ~ 


Plants 


a 
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Plants as will now be requir’d. He ought.to pro- 
vide his Shreds for nailing, and look over his 
Fruitery, removing all fuch Fruits as are any 
ways damaged, for they fpoil the reft. 

Examine Orchard Fruit-Trees, and take away 
fuch Branches as make Confufion, covering every 
confiderable Wound with fome of the following 
Mixture: 

Take of Bees-Wan, Rofin and Tar, equal Quan- 
tities, to which add of Yallow about half the 
Quantity of any one of the former; melt and 
mix them together in an Earthen-Veffel well 
glazed, and immediately after any Amputation, 
dip a painting Brufh in this Mixture, and cover 
the Wound with it; this will keep the wet and 
cold Air from penetrating into the Body of the 
Plant, and keep it from rotting. | 

Set Traps for Vermin; they now deftroy your 
Roots and Seeds. 

In open Weather we may fow Pea/e and Beans, 
of the fame Kinds, and in the fame Manner, as 
directed in the former Month. 

We muft now look carefully after our Hot- 
beds, and add to their Heat, if they begin to cool, 
by lining them with hot Dung; but we muft al- 
ways remember the Defign of thefe Beds is ra- 
ther to defend the Plants in them from Cold, 
than to make them grow quick. If we were care- 
ful to raife Plants of Cucumbers and Kidney-Beans, 
as I direéted in Oftober, we fhall now fee them in 
a hopeful State, and much more capable of re- 
fitting the Frofts than thofe that were fown at the 
Beginning of this Month, as many Gardeners are 
ufed to do. 1 

Towards the Middle of the Month make a 
Hot-bed for A/paragus, to be order’d in the fame 
Manner as that made in November. 


e 


Gg Sow 
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Sow upon a Hot-bed, Lettuce, Radifb, Creffes, 
Muftard, and other Herbs which are hot, to cut 
for {mall Sallads. % 
In frofty Weather bring into the Garden the 
necefflary Manures for inriching the Ground. 


Produéts of the Kiteben-Garden in 
DECEMBER. 


WU 7 =e have now many Sorts of Cabbages and 

\\ their Sprouts for boiling, and Spinach. 

In the Confervatory we have fome Collyflowers 
and Artichoaks preferved in Sand, 

The Roots for this Month are the fame as in 
the laft, 7 

Sallads are the {mall Herbs upon the Hot-bed, 
with Minth, T. arragon, Burnet, Cabbage-Lettuces 
preferved under Glaffes, with fome Creffes and 
Chervil upon the natural Ground, which have a 
high Tafte, and help the Sallads of this Seafon 
very much; and with thefe we have Sel/ery and 
Endive blanched. : | | 

Herbs for Soups and the Kitchen Ufe, are 
Sage, Thyme, Savory, Beet-Leaves, the Tops of 
young Peaje, Parfly, Sorrel, Spinach, Chervil, Sel- 
fery and Leeks, with Sweet Marjoram and Mary» 
gold-Flowers dry’d, and alfo dry’d Minth; for the 
Green Minth at this Time of the Year is cance, ap 
and not fo good for Sauces as for Sallads. 3 

We have Aparagus upon Hot-beds; and, if 
_ we have been diligent, we have yet fome Cucum- — 
bers upon the Plants fown in Fuly and Auguf. 
We have Plenty of Pears and Apples, 


| Monthly 


Monthly DirRECTIONS 


For ordering the 


Green-Honfe and Flower- Gardens. 


4 ANUARY. 


F the Weather be very fevere in 
this Month, fling fome loofe Straw 
over your Beds of Anemonies and 
Ranunculus; or if fach Beds of 
Flowers are already covered with 
AKI oS! Snow, let it remain till it begins 
to thaw, and then we cannot be too expeditious in 
removing it; for the Snow-Water has a very ill 
Effect upon Bulbs and Roots of this Kind, if we 
faffer it to fink into the Ground about them; and 
befides, if a frofty Night fhould fpeedily follow 
a Thaw, the Wet near the Surface would freeze 
into a thin Ice, which would cut or wound the 
Leaves or Stems of thefe Flowers, and make 


them decline. _ | 
Gg2 If 
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Hf the Weather is gentle and open, plant Ave- 
mony and Ranunculus Roots in Beds of Earth well 
wrought with a Spade; and indeed if it were 
fifted,. it would be much better. Note, The 
_ Earth cannot well be too light for thefe Flowers, 
and efpecially the Ranunculus : It fhould be frefh, 
and free from any Mixture of Dung, which breeds 
Vermin, and 1s ever deftructive to Roots of this 
Kind, cat 
About the Middle, pick off the dead and wi- 
ther’d Leaves from your 4uriculas, and take away 
as much Earth out of each Pot as poffible, with- 
out difturbing the Roots, to make Room for 
fome frefh Earth, prepared with fandy Loam 
mix’d, with one third Part of rotten Wood. 

Note, That in filling up the Pots with this 
Earth (which muft be well fifted) prefs it gently 
about the Roots, and raife it quite to the Leaves, 
but bury none of them, for they will decay. 

Note alfo, All compofed Earths fhould lye at 
leaft a Year before they are ufed. 

Guard well againft the Mice, for this Month 
they deftroy all bulbous Roots they can come at,. 
particularly the Crocus. Sete Giga 

In the Green-Houfe, pick off all mouldy and 
wither’d Leaves from the Plants ; for whatever. 
they touch they infect. Give no Water to any 
Plant that will hold up its Head without it; and 
in fevere Weather, rather endeavour to keep the — 
Cold out of the Houfe, than make the Plants 
grow by any forcing Heat ; for Shoots made at 
this Time of the Year are fickly, and weaken 
the Plant. Upon a.Thaw, make a fmall Char- 
coal Fire or two, in Proportion to the Bignefs 
of the Houfe, and let ina little Air at the fame 
Time, if the Wind is not too cold: Thefe Fires 
dry the Damps which arife always after a Thaw, 

and 
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and by deftroying thofe poifonous Vapours, keep 
the Plants dry, and free them from the Danger 
of rotting. i 

Tranfplant the Winter Aconite in Flower, and 
part its Roots; for when the Leaves of this 
Plant are decay’d, ’tis very hard to find the 
Roots. 


Flowers blowing in the Green-Houfe and 
Flower-Garden in Ff ANUARY. 


Everal of the Ficoides are now in Flower, and 
Aloes of feveral Sorts begin to put forth their 
Flower-Stems. The Indian Yellow and the White 
Spanifh Feffamines have yet fome Bloffoms upon 
them, and fome fickly Orange-Trees bloflom a- 
bout this Time. The Plant known to the Gar- 
deners by the Name of the Candy Tuft Tree, or 
Thlapfi Sempervivens, is yet in Flower, and fome 
Kinds of the Geranium. 

In the Flower-Garden we have in Bloffom the 
Winter Aconite, Single Wall-Flowers, the Chrift- 
mas Flower, or Black Hellebore, and that Sort 
with a green Flower; Snow-Drops, double and 
fingle, the Brunal Hyacinth, fome Stock-fuly- 
flowers, where they are well fhelter’d, Single Ane- 
menies, the Gentianella, the Winter Cyclamen,, 
Primrofes,.and fome Kinds of the Polyanthos, the 
Laurus-Tinus, Mezerions White and Red, and the 
Arbutus or Strawberry-Tree. he Holly and Py- 
yacantha are now adorned with their beautiful 
Scarlet Fruit, and likewife the Amomum Plinit. 

We have now alfo the Glaftenbury Thorn put- 
ting forth a few faint Flowers, if the Frofts do 
not hinder; and as this Plant ufually begins its 
bloffoming in December, it has given Room for 


fome fuperftitious Perfons to look upon it as a 
Ge 3 Miracle, 
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Miracle, thinking the Flowers appear only upon 
Chriftmas-Day, as the Story goes of it, Fofeph 
of Arimathea, they fay, coming into England, 
brought with him a Staff of this Thorn-wood, 
and fet it, upon a Chrifimas-Day, in the Ground 
at Glaftenbury, where it immediately took Root, 
budded, and bloffom’d 5 and fo it has continued 
to do ever fince upon that Feftival, as the Peo- 
ple tell us, in Honour of St. Fo/epb its Matter 
But the Plant being now pretty well known, and 
cultivated in feveral Places, we find it very apt 
to miftake a Week or two in the Time of its 
bloffoming, according as the Winter has been 
more mild or fevere: fometimes I have feen it 
in Flower the Beginning of December, and at 
other Times it has not budded ’til] the Middle of 
Fanuary, however, it feldom fails of Flowers 
about that Seafon, and has nothing more in it 
than what we find in all other Plants brought 
from foreign Parts, which at the Time of their 
natural Spring are ever difpofed to bloffom, not-— 
withftanding the Oppofition of our Seafons ; and 
it is not unreafonable to think, this Plant was 
originally brought from fome Country where the 
Spring is about December, fuch as Arabia, the 
Holy-Land, and many other Places about the 
fame Latitude: And if it was true that the firft 
Plant of tt at Glafenbury grew from a plain Staff 
or Twig without Root or Branch, it is no Won- | 
der, although it had been taken fromthe Tree 
fix Months before; for I have frequently culti- 
vated Plants in as bad a Condition, which have: 
been longer than fix Months without Earth, and. 
they have grown very well; fome Stakes of the 
Willow, for Example, will do the fame. This 
Plant may be increafed by grafting it upon the 
White-Thorn in March. 

Such 
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Such as are minded to make Gardens of Flowers 
for the feveral Months in the Year, may com- 
pofe them from thefe Catalogues of Flowers blow- 
ing in the feveral Seafons, only obferving, that 
fuch as are to be in their Perfection in the Win- 
ter; fhould have as much of the Sun’s Benefit as 
poffible. : 
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Works to be done in the Green-Houfe and 
Flower-Garden in FEBRUARY. 


y Fy tA 
DEEL 


=< Ontinue the Works of the former . 
| 7@\, Month, if the Seafon has not then 
Al} 


4 C tole been favourable enough to finifh 
HN. \ ho ° ; 

AN uealpeys+ what was directed to be done. 

pe SOS The firft Week fow Auricula Seeds. 
in Cafes filled with light Earth, fuch as rotten 


Wood or Leaves, but chiefly (if we can get it) 
the Earth taken out of the hollow Places in Wi- 
low-Trees. When the Earth is raked level, fow 
the Seeds upon it, and then prefs all down with a 
Piece of fmooth Board; cover thefe Boxes with 
Nets, and let them ftand in fome fhady Place, 
giving them frequent Waterings.’till, they come 
up. [See my New Improvements, Part II.] 

Now likewife fow the Seeds of Polyanthos very 
fhallow upon fome fhady Border. 

Mix Anemony Seeds with dry Sand, and fow 
them in very light Earth, allowing them a thin 

Covering of Mould well fifted. 
We may ftill put into the Ground, in fome 
fhady Place, Roots of the dnemouy and Ranun- 
culys, to blow late. — 

Gg4 About 
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About the Middle of the Month: give freth 
Earth to your Carnations that were planted out in 
Autumn , thofe Flowers will blow much ftronger 
than fuch as are planted out for blowing in 
March, | : sc 

Turn and fkreen Mould for. the Ufe of the next 
Month. 

If the Weather be open, tranfplant all Sorts 
of Powering Shrubs, which bear the Weather, 
viz. Syringa, Lylac, Guilder’ Rofe, Laburnum, 
Kofes, Feffamine, Honeyfuckles, Spireas, Altheas, 
2 Opes 7 

Part and tranfplant Pwonies. 

Towards the End, fow Lark/purs, Holly-caks, 
Canterbury-Bells,. Primrofe-Tree, Sweet-Williams, 
Annual Stocks, Candy-Tufts, Pinks, and the Scar- 
let Lichne/s, efpecially if the Soil be light; but 
in {tiff Soil we may delay that Work ’till about 
the tenth of March, | : 

*Tis now a right Seafon to fhift fuch Myriles 
as want large Pots; at the fame Time fhaving off 
the outfide Fibres of their Roots, and, if they 
have Occafion, prune their Heads pretty clofe. 

Alfo about the End of this Month, head 
Orange-Trees, and give them frefh Earth, always 
minding to wax thofe Wounds we have made 
with foft Wax. [See my. New Improvements, 
Part HI.) | 

Sur the Surface of the Earth in your Pots in — 
the Confervatory, but be not over hafty in giv- 
ing Air to your tender Plants, for they will not 
yet bear it. °Tis now the Time that many Exo- 
ticks perifh through the Indifcretion of fome Gar- 
deners, who are tempted to open the Windows of ~ 
the Green-Houfe, when the Sun fhines a little fa- 
vourable upon the Plants. 


We | 
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We may now make Layers of Rofes, Feffamines, 
Honey-fuckles, Phillarea, Laurus-Tinus, and other 
fuch like Shrubs. 

Sow the Seeds of the Laburnum, Spanifb-Broom, 
and the Berries of Bays, Yew and Holly. 

Sow exotick Seeds from the hotteft Climates 
upon Hot-beds, efpecially the annual Kinds, which 
require feveral Months, and great Heat to bring 
them to Perfection. ) 

Now cut down the Spanifh Feffamine within four 
Inches of the Stem, at the fame Time giving 
them frefh Earth, | 

Make Layers of the Yellow, Indian, and Portu- 
gal White Feffamines, Pomgranates, Olives, and 
Arbutus, minding to interr only the moft tender 
Branches; for thofe which are once become woody 
will never take Root. | 

Sow Orange and Lemon Kernels in Pots as foon 
as they are taken out of the Fruit, and fet the 
Pots in Hot-beds. 

Now make Plantations of the Lilly of the Valley 
on the Side of fome fhady Bank. 


Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houfe and 
Flower-Garden. 


W E have feveral Kinds of Hellebore yet flower- 

ing, the Winter Aconites, Snow-drops, chiefly 
that with double Flowers, Crocus, both the Zél- 
low and the Purple Kinds, fome Hyacinths, Single 
Anemonies, Perfian Iris, Single Hepaticas, Single 
Dafodils, Single Wall- Flowers, fome Double Daijies, 
Stock Fuly-flowers, and the Spring Cyclamen and 
in the Green-Houfe, the Thlapfi Sempervivens, 
fome Ficoides, Geraniums, Aloes, and the Yellow 
Indian Feffamne 


Some 
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Some Oranges alfo put out a few Bloffoms, if 
they are not in good Health. ~_ 

In the forcing | Frames at Mr. Millets, a famous 
Nurfery-Man at North-End near Fullham, we 
have now Koes, and Double-Funquils in F lower. 

The Mezerions and Laurus-Tinus yet remain in 
Bloffom. 
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Works to be done in the Green-Houfe and 
Flower-Garden in MARCH. 


Je sae OW is the beft Seafon to fow Pop- 
x ~10¢ pies, Venus Looking -Glafs, and fuch 
other fine Annuals as we durft not 
COE 3) venture in the common Earth in the 

preceding Month. We may now al- 
fo part or flip all Kinds of fibrous-rooted Plants 
that are not flowering, as Gentianella, Double 
White Rockets, Scarlet Lichnefs, Cardinal Flower, 
Rofe Champions, Double Wall-Flowers, Holly-oaks, 
Perennial Sun-Flowers, Afters of all Sorts, Mouk- 
Hood, Sweet-Williams, Sea-Pinks, 8c. 

Sow the Seeds of the Stock-Fuly-flowers. 

Now flip and fet Box for Edgings, or in Fi- 
gured Works; but take up no more in one Day - 
than you can plant. 

Defend your Tulips from Blights, which en- 
danger them this Month. Make a Frame of 
Hoops over your choiceft Bed, and cover it with 
Mats in bad Weather. -Some have Coverings of 
Canvas to take offand on at Pleafure, which they 
make ufe of as well to fhade their Flowers in the 
Time of their Bloom, as to help them againit the — 
injurious Frofts and Blafts. 


Now 
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Now mend and repair your Shelves and Places 
of Shelter for blowing your Auriculas, for at the 
End of this Month they fhould be fet in Order. 
This Place fhould face the Ea/?, and be defended 
on every other Side from the Sun: The Top 
fhould have a Covering of Baft-Mats, or Can- 
vas, to keep the duriculas from Wet; for the 
leaft Rain imaginable fpoils the Beauty of thefe 
Flowers. 

About the Beginning of the Month, tran{plant 
your Carnation Layers for blowing, if they were 
not ‘planted out in Autumn, which is much the 
beft Time for that Work. Let the Earth for 
thefe Flowers be two Thirds of fandy Loam, 
well incorporated with one Third of rich Me- 
Jon Earth, or rotton Wood: This Mixture 
ought to be, at leaft, two Years old, before it is 
ufed. 

Sow now upon the Hot-bed fuch exotick Seeds 
as are lefs tender, and come fooner to Perfection 
than thofe fown the laft Month; fuch as the 
Nafturtium Indicum, French and African Mary- 
golds, Balfamines, Convolvulus, efpecially the little 
Blue, the China, or Indian Pink, and fuch others 
~ as would have been too rampant for the Hot-bed, 
if they had been fown the laft Month: for “till 
the Middle of May, we muft not venture any of 
thefe abroad in the natural Ground; and there-_ 
fore if they were to be fown early, they would. — 
touch the Glafies long before we could give them 
Liberty enough. 

If we have not the Conveniency of Hot-beds, 
we may defer the fowing of the dfrican and 
French Marygold, the Nafiurtium and Marvel of 
Peru, ’till the next Month, and then they. will 
come up in the natural Ground, if they are fown 
under fome warm Wall. 


Delay 
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Delay no longer to fow the Seeds of the Hum- 
ble and Senfitive Plants upon the Hot-bed; they 
are wonderful Curiofities, but muft always be kept 
under Glaffes. | } : 

Now fow, in the natural Ground, the wild 
Spirting Cucumber, and the Noli me tangere; they 
are diverting Plants, when their Fruit is full 
ripe. ; 

ss frefh Earth to your Pots of the Campa- 
nula Pyramidalis, and fet them into fome Pit 
where the Sun may come at them; this Method 
will make them grow tall, which is the chief Ex- 
cellency of this Plant. 

Now likewife fow their Seeds, and take off 
Slips from the Roots, 

Plant Tuberofes in Pots of frefh Earth, giving 
them a gentle Heat, and no Water, ’till they 
{prout. 

Tranfplant now the Arbor Fude, ‘and fow the 
Seeds of it. 

Graff the Spanifh White Feffamine upon the 
common White Englifh Sort. hy 

Plant and make Layers of the Paffon-Tree in 
moift Places, to make it bear Fruit. 

Put fuch exotick Planis into a Hot-bed as have 
fuffered in the Confervatory; but take fpecial 
Care they are well guarded from the Steam of the 
Dung, by a due Thicknefs of Earth laid upon 
If, 

_ Now tranfplant the Amomum Plinti, or Winter 
Cherry; prune their Roots, and fhorten their 
Branches, give them frefh Earth, and fet’ them 
in the Front of the Green-Houfe, for they are 
hardy, and will now bear the Air. Note, They 
are great Lovers of Water, and if they have 
Shade enough when they are fet abroad, they will 
bear Fruit plentifully. | 

Take 
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Take efpecial Care now. of your Orange and 
 Lemon-Trees, that they don’t want Water, give 
them little at a Time, and often; ufe them by 
‘Degrees to the Air, and we may preferve their 
young Fruit, which is very apt to fall at this 
Seafon of the Year, if they are over-water’d, 
or are too haftily made acquainted with the 
7 A ae 

Towards the End, we may tranfplant Yews, 
Hollies, Pbhillarea, and other Ever-greens, and 
fow the Seeds of the Evergreen Privet. ; 

Mind to water your Cafes of Auricula Seeds. 

In a warm Day, begin to give a little Water 
to the moft fucculent Picoides. 


Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houfe and 
Flower-Gar den, 


E have now Anemonies both double and 

fingle, Hyacinths, Funquils, feveral Kinds 
ef Narciffus, and chiefly the Narciffus of Conftan- 
tinople, tome of the Precope Tulips, and of the 
later Kinds of Crocus, particularly the White Po- 
lyanthos of all Sorts, Violets, Daifiés, Wall-Flowers, 
Stock Fuly-flower, Iris of feveral Kinds, Hepaticas, 
of the double Sorts, Crown Imperial, Dens Cani- 
nus, Grape Hyacinths, and fome Sorts of Friti- 
Jaria, a Flower now highly in Requeft in Holland, 
for its vaft Variety (as 1 am inform’d); and to- 
wards the End, we have fome few 4uriculas. 

The Trees in Bloffom are the Almond, Apricot, 
Peach, Arbor Fudge, Laurus-Tinus, fome Oranges, 
and we have ftill fome Flowers of the Indian Yel-. 
low Feffamine, with fome Sorts of Ficoides, or Fig- 
Marygolds, and Aloes, . 


Works 
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Works to be done in the Green-Houfe and 
Flwer-Gardén in APRIL, 


CLINI E may begin this Month with fowing 
F378 SP} in the natural Ground, the lefs ten- 


: es. 4 3 % j > mn 
Peat der exotick Seeds, and fuch Flower- 
» Seeds, as we have omitted to fow in 


HY tS \S Too 


WFNS) 


Dies 


are come up. | | 

We may yet part and fet all Fibrous-rooted 
Plants. , | | 

Now is the beft Time of the Spring, to femove 
all Sorts of Evergreens, putting large Hollies in 
Baikets for their greater Safety in T'ranfporta- 
tion; for Hollies, at beft, have but few Roots, 
and can hardly hold their Earth without this Help. 
Plant their Bafkets with them; but Yews will do” 
well enough without this Charge; if they have 
been dug about in the Nurfery, their Roots will 
be full of little Fibres, and will hold the Earth 
together. 7 | 

Make frefh Hot-beds to forward your young 
Seedling Oranges and Lemons, and other exotick 
Plants now come up, and fit to tranfplant from 


the firft Hot-bed. : 
Pot 


4. 
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Pot fome of your Amaranthus Tricolor and 
Cocks-combs ; give thema frefh Bed to draw them 
tall. 

About the Beginning, your Auricula Seed will 
begin to appear above Ground, if it has been 
carefully water’d, and before let it not want at 
_ this Time, for the young Plants will foon wither. 
Keep thofe Cafes in the Shade, °till Auguff, that 
we plant them out. 

Begin now to water your Aloes, Sedums, Ti orch- 
Tinftles, Euphorbiums, and other tender fucculent 
Plants; but give it in very fmall Quantities 
when the Sun fhines hot, and now begin to ufe 
eae tender Plants to the Air, by Tittle and 

ittle. 

The Windows of the Orangery may now be 
open from Morning ’till Night, if the Winds are 
not very violent. 

Stick up your Carnations. 

After Rain, clip your Edgings of Bog, roll 
your Grafs and Gravel-Walks ; alfo rake over, 
and renew, if there is Occafion, your Walks of 

Cockle Shells, and Works in Sand, cut the Edges 
of your Grafs, and mow it often, for now it grows 
apace. 

Stake up all Plants and Flowers which are now 
grown to any Height, for the Winds are now 
dangerous, 

Deftroy Weeds before their Seeds are e ripe. 

The uriculas, which are now in their full 
Bloom, fhould once in three Days be refrefhed 
with moderate Waterings ; the Flowers will be 
the better coloured for it, and the Seed come to 
greater Perfection; but keep the Sun and Rain 
from them. 


Flowers 
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Flowers now blowing. in the Green-Houfe 
and Flower-Garden. 


‘H 1S Month fur ithes us with great Variety 
of Ranunculus and. Double Anemonies, and, 
towards the End, we have fome Tulips, 

Daifies alfo till continue flowering, as do alfo 
the Double Hepaticas, and Polyanthos of divers 
Kinds. We have feveral Kinds:of axes and 
Double Junquils now in their Prime. “The Crown 
Lmperial is not yet paft flowering, and we have 
now feveral Sorts of dris and Fritillaries, with — 
fome Hyacinths. We have alfo feveral Kinds of 
Cyclamen, fome Stock fFuly-flowers, and Single | 
Pwonies towards the End; fome Double Violets yet 
remain: But above all, we are now rewarded with 
the Auricula, which is. in its Prime about the 20". 
The Trees.and Shrubs. now blowing, are the 
Lylac, Perfian “Feffamine, ‘Laburnam, Double and 
Single- bloffomd. Almonds, .the. Arbor Fuaae, fome 
Pears, Cherries and Apricots ; and in the Green- 
Houfe, fome Or anges, * Ficoides, Aloes; and fome | 
Kinds of Geranium, 


if di to be done in the Green-Houfe and 
_ Flower-Garden in MAY. 


= te Flowers that have done blow- 
2G; y ing, unlefs you defign any of them to 
ftand for Seed ; and indeed I. would | 
advile 
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advife every curious Perfon to fave fome of the 
beft every Year, to have Nurferies of Seedlings 
of every Flower; for from fuch Seminaries we 
may expect numberlefs Varieties. 

Gather now your Anemony Seed as it ripens; 
for it is quickly carried away by the moft gentle 
Air. Eas : 
About the Tenth is the beft. Time to fow Car- 
_ nation Seeds; for if they were to be put fooner 
into the Ground, they would grow woody be: 
fore Winter, and many of them canker and go 
a Let the Earth be frefh fandy Loam, well 
fitted. | | : | 
Our choice Yv/ips are now in Flower; and mutt 
be fhaded from the Mid-day Sun, and defended 
from the Rain, if we are minded to have them 
_laft a long Time in Flower ; when they have done 
blowing, break off the Seed-Pods, that the Roots 
may gather Strength. : ok 0 Cee 

If any one has a Mind to dry fome of his 
choiceft Tulip-Leaves, he muft provide Books of 
brown Paper, and lay the Leaves of the Flowers 
fingly between the Leaves of the Book; when 
they have been in this State for a Day, prefs’d 
down by a very gentle Weight, they muft be 
fhifted mto a frefh Book, and removed in like 
Manner from one Book to another every twenty- 
four Hours, adding more Weight as they grow 
dryer: In fine, when all the Moifture is out of 
them, we may then ftick them upon thick white 
Paper, with a little Gum-dArabick and fair Water, 
and they will hold their Colour for many Months. 

I the rather mention this Way of drying Plants — 
and Flowers at this Time, becaufe every Lover 
of Botany is not perhaps rightly fkilled in pre- 
ferving Specimens of Plants, and alfo becaufe 


this Mogth affords us greater Variety of Plants 
Hh for 
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for that Purpofe, than any other Month in the 
whole Year. | 

Be now careful to tye up the Spindles of your 
Carnations, \eft they are broken by the Winds or 
other Accidents. | 

Repeat the Sowing of many annual Flowers, 
fuch as the fmall Annual Stock, Venus Looking- 
Glafs, and -Candy-Tufts, giving them frequent 
Waterings (if the Weather be dry) til they 
come .up. 

About the phen if the Weather be gentle 
and fettled, which is (as fome fay) when the 
AAulberry- ee are as large as a Crow’s Foot, 
bring your Orange and Lemon Trees out of the | 
Confervatory. What I here mention of the M/u/-_ 
berry’s indicating to us the proper Time for bring-_ 
ing Abroad our tender Plants, has, in my Opi- 
nion, Reafon enough in it, (though fome will 
not allow it as a fure Rule to go by) for the 
Muiberry-Tree, which isa foreign : Plant, and has 
a thicker Juice than any other Tree that 1 know 
of, requires (as we find).a‘fettled Warmth and_ 
equal ‘Temperature of Air to put its Juices into” 
Motion ; and.as that Motion cannot in a few 
Daysfhew itfelf in the’ Produétion of the Leaves, 
and would {top upon -the leaft Appearance of 
Froft, fo.of Confequence, when we:fee the ‘Leaves 
of this Tree arrived at the Largenefs of a Crow’s 
Foot,. we may be afiured the Weather ‘has been, 
for fome Time, in a gentle State, and therefore 
our Orange-Trees may then come Abroad with 
Safety ; for we have had no Inftance of Weather 
that has been capable of injuring the Orange- 
Tree after enjoying a ferene Week in this Month. 
Jt-is a Thing worthy our Remark, how many 
difierent Degrees of Fieat or'Cold are neceflary 
to the Vegetation of feveral Kinds of Plants. 
The Temper of Air in Fanuary, pulhes org 

the. 
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the Buds.of the Elder-Iree, the greater Warmth 
in February puts the Goofeberry-Bufh and fome 
‘Sorts of the Quickfet in Motion; in March we {ee 
the:Bloffoms of ‘the Almond and Peach-Trees in 
April, ithe Elm, and fome others, begin to open 
«their ‘Leaves, and the Mulberry will not ftir 7tll 
the Weather of this Month is fettled ; and every 
‘Plaat may perhaps require a diftinct ‘Degree of 
‘Heat and:Cold, .call it what you will, to make it 
‘vegetate. This isnot unlike what we obferve in 
Melting or Liguifying of metalick and other Bo- 
dies. Ice will melt with lefs'Heat than Tallow, 
Tallow with lefs Heat than Wax, Wax with lefs 
‘Heat than Rofin, ‘Rofin than Lead or Tin, and 
-thefe will melt with lefs Heat than other Metals. 

Upon bringing out your Orange-Trees and 
‘other Exoticks, clean their’ Leaves froth the Duft 
‘they have got in the ‘Houfe, unlefs a gentle 
Shower faves you that Trouble; give them all 
freth Earth on the Surface of their Pots or Cafes, 
and. water them well when they are placed in the 
‘Order they fhould ftand. Let not the Sun fhine. 
too hot upon your Orange-Trees, for that will 
make their ‘Leaves turn yellow. | 

Now make Cuttings of Piccides and Sedums, 
letting fuch of them as are very fucculent lye 
a Day or :two in the Sun, after they are cut 
‘from the ‘Plants to dry the wounded Parts, and 
then plant them in an open Border to be potted, 
after they have ‘ftruck Root, which will be in 
lefs than two Months. 

Plant Cuttings of the Arabian  afedmnihe ; they 
eafily take Root. 

Plant Cuttings of Geraniums, and other fuch 
like exotick Shrubs, in fome open Border ; they 
will take:Root better there than in Pots, 


Hh 2 About 
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About the Tenth of this Month, inarch Orange 
and Len ee rees, rather upon Lemox than Orange 
Stocks,, they will make ftronger Shoots: By this 
Means we may have bearing Plants as {mall as | 
we pleafe, ina very fhort Time, for they may _ 
be cut from the Mother-Plants the Middle of 
August. 

‘Alfo now inarch the Spanifh White Feffamine, 
and the Indian Yellow Feffamine, upon ftrong. 
Stocks of the common White Feffamine, and be 
not fearful that thefe will not take upon the 
Stocks, becaufe our common Fe/Jamine drops its: 


Leaves, and the othersdo not: I haveexperienced _ 


the Truth of it, as well as the inoculating the _ 
Laurel upon the Black-Cherry Stock, which grows. _ 
very freely. 

Such as are minded to build Green-Hou/fes for 
the Ufe of the next Winter, fhould not any longer 
delay that Work, left the Walls be not tho- — 
roughly dry when the Plants fhould be fet in : 
and I cannot help taking Notice alfo, how much 
the Intent of fuch a Building ought to be regard- 
ed by the Architect; for hitherto I have nots. 
feen one Green- Houfe in England, which had the 
Beauty of a good Building, and good Conve- ~ 
nience for the keeping of Plants at the fame 
Time, which is one Reafon why Gentlemen have 


been difcouraged from the Culture of exotick. ‘ 


Plants. 

Towards the End of this Month, or the Be- 
ginning of the fiext, cut fome Leaves of the Opun- 
tia or Indian Fig, letting them lye two or three 
Days to dry, before they are fet in the Ground. 
‘The Earth for them fhould be fifted Rubbifh of 
old Brick Walls one third, to be mingled with. 
light rich Earth, well fifted. Set thefe Leaves 
about an Inch in this Earth, and Jet them remain 

Abroad 
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Abroad fifteen Days before you put them in a 
Hot-Bed. 

When the Weather is fettled, tranfplant from 
the Hot-Bed to the open Borders all your choice 
Annuals, as Capficums, African and French Ma- 
rygolds, Amaranthus, Bafils, Convolvulus, €¥c. 

Plant Cuttings of Pyracantha of the tender 
Shoots, and Cuttings of the Pafion-Tree, in moitt 
Places. 


Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houfe and 
Flower-Garden. | 
é 

UR choiceft Tulips are now in Flower, as 

alfo fome Stock Fuly-flowers, Double Wall- - 
flowers, Monk/bood, Single Scarlet Lichnefi, Double 
Pinks, Sweet-Williams, Double Yellow Globe- flowers, 
Sea Pinks, Candy Tufts, Venus Looking-Glafi, An- 
nual Stock, Periwinkle, Double Daifies, and Feather- 
few, Foxgloves, Muleins, Bulbous Iris, fome Aue- 
.momes and Ranunculus that were put late in the 
Ground, Double White Rocket, Honeyfuckles, Py- 
racantha, Syringa, Rofes, Apple Bloffoms, Spireas, 
Spani/b Broom, Guilder Rofes, Laburnum, Canter- 
bury Bells, Cytiffus, Columbines, Larkfpurs, Gla- 
diolus, Poppies, Pwonies, Frawinelia, Spider-wort, 
Cyanus, Antirrbinum, Valerian, Martagons, Lillies, 
Orchis, Iris, Marygolds, fome Lupines, Oranges, 
Ficoides, Aloes, Sedums, Geraniums; and in the 
Water-Tubs, the 2éllow Nympbea or Water-Lilly, 
Pond-Weeds, Water-Ranunculus, the Flamula or 
Spearwort, and Frogbits, 


Flh 2 Werks 
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Works to be done in the Green-Houfe ana 
eka 6 i in iach i ides 


ye! S now a good Time to take up fuch 
$ bulbous Rootsas have done blowing: 


Cees: taken them.out of the Ground, and 
AEX fpread them upon IViats in the Sun, 
that they may be well dry’d before they are laid 
up in the Houfe. 
*Tis now the beft Seafon to tranfplant the 
Roots of ee, Saffron, and- Colchicum. 

Now vifit the Rivers, Boos, Pools; Ponds, 
and Ditches, for choice’ aquatick Plants. We 
may tranfplant them, alchough they are Flower- 
ing, into our Water-Tubs;,. which: make a‘very 
pretty Show among’ exotick and’ other curious — 
Plants. When you collect thefe Plants of the 
Waters, obferve the Depth of Water they grow _ 
in; and allow them the fame, if poffible; when | 
you plant them in the Tubs. | 

Lay fuch of your Carnations as are fies 
enough, and carefully pick off their weak and 
moft tender Flower-Buds, for they rob’ the larger 
Pods of their Nourifiment. The large podded’ 
Carnations, which. commonly burft, muft now 
be help’d, efpecially after Nature of herfelf has: 
fplit.one Side of the Flower- Pod-;. open the other 
Side of the Pod oppofite to it with a fine Pen- 
aoe but touch not the Petals or Flower-Leaves; 

this Method will make the Flower open equally 
without feattering, which it certainly will do, if 
we were to fplit down every Divifion of aL 
Po 


Wath them clean as foon as you-have? _ 
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Pod. Alfo deftroy Earwigs with Owhoofs and 
_ Tobacco-Pipes, for the Way of guarding your 
Carnations from thefe deftructive Infects with Ba+ 
fons and Troughs of Water, is of little Signif- 
cation, becaufe they have Wings, though not 
eafily difcovered. as Rs 

Gather 4uricula and Polyanthos Seed, and pre- 
ferve it in the Seed-Pods till you fow it. 

Bring abroad your Aloes, Torch-Thifiles, Lu- 
phorbiums, and tender Tithimals, and .clean them 
from the Duft they have contraéted in the Houfe : 
Alfo pull off with Care the decay’d Leaves of 
your Ales, and tranfplant them, if there is Occa- 
fion, into bigger Pets. 

We may now take off Cuttings of the £u- 

phorbium and Torch-Thiftle, letting them lye in 
‘the Sun till the Wounds are healed, before we 
put them into the Ground; let the Earth for 
them be the fame as I directed for the Jndian . 
- “Now take off the Offfets and Suckers grow- 
ing about the Roots and Stems of your Alves 
plant them in the fame Earth mention’d aljove, 
and let them remain abread fifteen Days be- 
fore they are fet into a Hot-Bed. Give thefé 
facculent Plants little Water till they have taken 
Root, | € , 

Water Oranges (which are now in Flower) 
frequently, a lictleat a Time, that the Fruit may 
fet; and pick off the Bloffoms where they are too 
thick. Now you can hardly give your Myriles 
too much Water; remember they naturally grow 
in Marfhy Ground. 

Continue to tranfplant Annuals after Rain, and 
fow others to fucceed thofe fown in the former 


Months, 
Fih 4 Flowers 
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Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houfe and 


Flower-Garden, 


E have now blowing African and French 
\V Marygolds, Convolvulus, Female Balfams, 
_ Amaranibus, Lark/purs, Candy-Tufts, Venus Look- 
ing-Glafs, Annual Stocks, Stock Fuly-flowers, Dou- 
ble Scarlet Lychnefs, Rofe Campions, Sweet-Wil- 
liams, Campanulas, Fox-gloves, Muleins, Moth- — 
Mules, Sea Pinks, Double Pinks, Virgins Bower, 
Periwinkle, Cyanus, Lillies, Martagons, . Monks- 
hood, Sun-flowers, Holly-bocks, Nafturtium Indi- 
cum, Gentian, Virginian Spiderwort, Scarlet Beans, 
Sweet Sultan, Poppies, Pomegranates, Olives, 
Oranges, Lemons, Geraniums, Ficoides, Sedums, 
fritillaria Craffa, Rofes, Honeyfuckles, Feffamine, 
Oleander, Spanifh Broom, Hellebore, Indian Fi ; 
fome Carnations, Double flowered Featherfew, 


Valerian, Sea Ragwort, Orchis, Antirrbinum, 


Lupines, and China Pinks. In the Water Tubs 
we have the Double White Nymphea or Water- Lilly, 
the Single Yellow, the Water-Violet, and Water- 
_ Milfoil in Flower, — . | 
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Works to be done in the Green-Houfe and 
Flower-Garden in is ae & 


—s FE, may yet continue to lay Carnations 
jj} as they gather Strength, and often 
refrefh them with Water, fhading 


a} the Bloffoms from the violent Heat 
" Of the Sun. | 


Continue 
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Continue to deftroy Weeds, and cut down 
the Flower Stems of fuch curious Flowers as have 
done blowing, unlefs they are worth faving for 
Seed. 

Now is the beft Time to raife Myriles of 
Cuttings, faking only the moft tender Shoots ; 
fet them in the Shade, and give them frequent 
~Waterings. 

Tranfplant now fuch Bulbs as you took not 

out of the Ground the laft Month. 
* We may fow Tulip Seeds, which are now ripe, 
in Cafes of light Earth, that they maybe carry’d 
under fome Shelter i in the Winter. Sow alfo fome 
Anemony Seed as directed in February, and fprinkle 
it often with Water. 

Clip for the fecond Time Bow Edgings. 

_ Continue to make Cuttings of Torch-Thiftles, 
Indian Figs, Fig-Marygolds, ” Tytbimals, Scdums, 
and other fucculent Plants. 

Give frefh Earth to the Surface of your Orange 
Tubs, which Work fhould be done at leaft four 
Times a Year, 

About the 20", inoculate Orange rather upon 
Lemon Stocks than any other. 

This is the Time when the Berries of the Coffee- 
Tree ripen; they are then of a bright red Co- 
lour, and may be gather’d for fowing immediately, 
cleaning their Seeds from the Pulp: Set them 
fingly about an Inch deep in Pors of fine Earth, 
and give them the Affiftance of a Hot-bed, 
by which Means they will fprout in lefs than 
fix Weeks Time, as I have feen at the Phy- 
fick Garden at Amfterdam. This Plant being 
a great Rarity, fee the Figure of it, Plate I. 
fig. I. | 
The Fruit of the Ananus being ripe about 
this Time, cut off the Crown of Leaves which 
grows on the Top of it, and plant it in light 

fandy 
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fandy Earth ;. it will. prefently ftrike Root with 
the Affiftance of a Hot-bed’ made of Tanners 


Bark,, for they. will not bear the’ Steam. of Horfe- 
dung. 


We may alfonow. lay. down young Shoots of the a 


Arabian Feffamine. 

Tie up and prune all your Exotick Plants: 
which grow diforderly; they will be covered: 
with frefh Shoots before they are fet into. the 
Houfe. 7 

Gather fuch Flower Seeds as are now ripe, - 
drying them well in their Seed-Veffels before: — 


they are beaten out; and’ even after that, dry, 
them in the Sun for a: Week or ten. Days. befass 2 


you lay them up, for elfe they will be fubject 
to rot. | 
Yet fow fome Aznuals in Edaines, to blow in 
September, for thenthe Garden wants Flowers. 


Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houfe and — 
Flower-Garden, 


HE Carnation is now the Glory. of the -— 

Flower-Garden, and the Seedlings of that — 
Flower offer fomething new every Day. The 
other Flowers now blowing, are Oranges, Lemons, 


Myriles, Coluteas, Oleanders, Geraniums, Pajfion- — 


flowers of feveral Kinds, Feffamine of Arabia, 
. Brazil Feffamine, common White Feffamine, Pome- 
Sranates, Olives, Capers, Bean Caper, Ficoides, 
fome Aloes, Sedums, Dittany, fome Rofes, Amo- 
mum Plinit, swine Nail Amaranths, African 
and. French Marygold, Tulip-Tree, Golden Rod, 
Frittillaria Craffa, Apocinum feveral Sorts, Afpho- 
del, Tuberofes, Cardinal Flower, Double Scarlet 
Lychnefs, Campanulus, Virgins. Bower,, Sweet 
Sultans, Capficum, Marvel of Petty female Bal- 


fams, 
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fams, Eagle- flower, China Pinks, Siun-fawers, 
Holly-bocks, Foxgloves, Everlafting Flowers, Scar- 


‘entian, Hraxinel- 


let Beans, fome Double Poppies, G 


la, Nafturtium Indicum, Veronica, Nigilla, Chri- 
fanthemum, Lupines, Stock Fuly-flowers, Spiderwort, 
‘Indian Figs, Arbutus, and fome of the late fown 
Annuals, | 


HE beginning of this Month is a. good. 
eafon for parting, Auriculas, that 
(SS they may gather fufficient Strength 
RACs before Spring, Rather plant one 
fingle Head in each Pot than covet 
many, for. where we leave more than’ one upen a 
Root, we mutt expe the Blofloms will be {mall. 
-Tis now a proper Time to tranfplant your 
Seedling. Auriculas above five Inches a-part,, up- 
on a Border of well-fifted Earth; give them 
a gentle Sprinkling of Water after planting, and 
fade them from the Sun with Mats for fifteen 
Days. | 
Now alfo tranfplant’ your’ feedling Polyanthos 
upon a fhady Border, and divide, the old Roots. 
If we have any good Seeds of the bulbous J7is, 
Frittillaries, and Ranunculus, it is now a very 
proper Seafon to fow them, covering, the Seeds 
with a thin Coat of fine-fifted Earth. Note, 
Seminaries of this kind will reward: our Pati- 
ence with great Variety of beautiful Flowers. 
Note alfo, The beft Ranunculus Seed comes from 
France, : ne: 
| Shade 
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_ Shade your Anemony and Tulip Seed, which 
was fown in the preceding Month, | 

Plant Single Anemonies, and we may now tranf- 
plant Hyacinths, Narciffus, Lillies, Martagons, | 
Crocus, and Snowdrops. 

Cut down the wither’d Stalks of fuch Flowers. 
as have done blowing, and we may now part their © 
Roots for Increafe, 7 

Gather Seeds in a dry Day. . 

The Middle of the Month, or fomewhat 
later, cut the inarch’d Orgnge Stocks from the 
bearing Trees; but be careful you do it gently, 
for fear of breaking the new graffed Branch 
from the Stock ; leave the Clay upon them “till _ 
the following Spring, and guard them from high 
Winds, AN > 

It is now a good Seafon to tranfplant Myrtles. — 
and Orange Tees, if that Work was not done in _ 
the Spring, . 

Ufe not your Cuttings of Yorch-Thiftles, Aloes, 
Indian-Fig, &c. too tenderly in the Hot-beds ; 
give them Air that they may harden againft the 
Winter. 

Plant Slips of Pinks in a Nurfery, to plant out 
the following Summer. | 

We may now make Layers of all Sorts of 
Shrubs and Trees which remain abroad all Win- 
ter, always minding to lay down the moft tender 
Shoots. — : 3 

Toward the End, take off and plant out fuch . 
of your Carnation Layers, as ate well rooted ; 
fet them now in the Places where they are to 
blow ; the Flowers will be much ftronger than 
if they were to be planted in the Spring. Alfo 
in this Month we may lay fuch Carnations as 
were not {trong enough in the former Month; 
but thefe will not be fit to tranfplant till March 
Next. 


Tranf; plant — 
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~Tranfplant feedling Carnations at a Foot Di- 
ftance. 

If we find any old Roots of Carnations which 
are difpofed to blow late, put them now in Pots 
of frefh Earth, to fet into the Green-houfe in Offo- 
ber; I have often by that Means had good Flowers 
the greateft Pari of the Winter. 

Now fet into the Houfe your oes, Torch- 
Thiftles, Euphorbiums, and other fuch tender fuc- 
culent Plants. 


Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houfe and 
Flower-Gardens. 


FE, have yet fome Carnations, with Sun- 
flowers and Holly-bocks, Rofes, Pomegra- 
nates, Arbutus, Feffamines, the Common White, 
Spanifh White, Brafil White, Indian Yellow, and 
Arabian Feffamine, both Double and Single Oran- 
ges, Myriles, Oleander, Apocinum, -Ficoides of ma- 
ny Kinds, fome Aloes, Paffion-flowers of various — 
Sorts, fome Sedums, Geranium, Tree-Mallows, 
Colutea, Guernfey Lilly, Tuberofes, Cardinal-flow- 
er, Female Balfam, Marvel of Peru, Cbrifan- 
themum, Everlafting - flowers, Colchiums Autumn, 
Yellow Crocus, Cyclamens, African and French 
Marygolds, Convolvulus, Capficum, Starworts, 
—Amaranths, Nigilla, Saeet-Sultan, Scabious, Na- 
fturtium Indicum, Linaria, Stock Fuly-flowers, E- 
vingo, Virgins Bower, and thofe Annuals fown 
late, Annual Stock, Poppies, Lark/pur, Cany-Tufts, 
&c. Alfo we have Double Violets, fome Auriculas 
and Polyanthos, which now feeling a Temper of 
Air equal to their natural blowing Seafon, 
(i.e. April) are led to bring forth their Flowers 
at this Time: Alfo the Alébea-Frutex flowers at 
this Time. ! 
Works 
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Works to be done in the Green-Houfe and 


Plower-Garden in SEPTEMBER. 


1OU have now feveral Kinds of Flow- 


iW crs rifing to a confiderable Heights — 
zy therefore to prevent Hazards by the — : 
Wie Winds, tie them carefully to Stakes; | 
=" for if'Plants are loofe, a ‘little’ Wind — 


injures them. : 


_ If you have not in the preceding Month taken _ 
off your Carnation Layers, defer that Work -no 
longer, .but be fure to plant them.in the Places : 
where they are to blofiom; you will find the — 


Advantage by fo. doing. 


Now fow Poppies, Lark/purs, Annual Stock, q 
Candy-Tufts, and Venus Laoking-Glaf,’ to ftand A 


the Winter, and. bloffom early in. the Spring. 


The firtt Week. in, this Month.we may yet con- — 


tinue to plant Evergreens, fuch as Hollies, Yews, 


&c. if they rife with good Roots ; but Auguft is 


much the better Seafon. 


Yet tranfplant flowering Shrubs -of all Sorts, — 


and. make Layers of them. 


We may fill continue to tranfplant all.Flowers. 


which are fibrous-roated, and have done blowing. 


Alfo cut down the Flower-Stems of thofe which 


are to remain growing, within three Inches of the 
Ground.. | ae . 
’T'is now a good Time to put into the Ground 
fome Anemony and Ranunculus Roots, to blow 
early; let the Earth be a light natural Soil well 
fifted for the uemonies, but the Ranunculus 
fhould have about half rotted Wood mixed with it, 


5 


About 
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About the End, putin fome Tulips, efpecially 
the Breeders, but give, them not rich Ground; -re- 
membring always, *tis Want of Nourifhment is 
the Caufe of Variegations in Plants; therefore 
my Advice is to plant all breeding Zulips in Rub- 
bifh of old Buildings one half, and the reft natu- 
ral Soil; or elfe fet them about your pyramid 
Tews, which have ftood long enough to impoverifh 
the Earth. 

Now put into the Ground your Funquil Roots, 
and let them ftand two or three Means in the fame 
Place. 

Sow Stock Fuly flowers, that you may ‘have a 
Supply in the Spring, if the Winter deftroys 
your old Stocks. They love a.dry Soil, mix’d 
with Lime Rubbifh. 

About the Middle of the Month, houfe your 
Orange Trees, Geraniums, Ficoides, dias, and 
‘others of the like tender Nature; but fet them 
not in Order till Ogfober, thatvyou may bring in 
your Myriles, and fuch more hardy Plants. Let 
the Windows of the Houfe remain open Night 
and Day. | 

We may yet fow the Seeds of bulbous-rooted — 
Plants, as Tulips, Anemonies, Ranunculus, bul- 
bous Iris, Martagons, Grocus, and Fritillaries, — 
in Pots or Cafes of frefh natural ‘Earth -well 
fifted. 


Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houfe and 
Flower-Garden, 


E have now in Flower the common 

YY White Feffamine, the Spanifh White, the 
L[ndian Yellow, and. the Brafi l Feffamines, Gerant- 
ums of feveral Sorts, various Kinds of Ficoides, 
deomurus, Pafion-flowers, tome dlocs, Thlapfi, 
| Semper- 
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Semper-vivens, Amomum Plinn, Guernfey Lillyy 
Golden Apples, Amaranths, Cyclamens, Colchicunis, 


Antirrbinum, Chrifanthemum, Sun-flowers, Holly- — 


hocks, Ti uberofes, African and French Marygolds, 


Double Violets, Marvel of Peru, Female Balfams, 4 


Convolvulus, Noajfturtium Indicum, Spiderwort, 


Scarlet Beans, Saffron Crocus, Poppies, Lark/purs, 


Annual Stock, Venus Looking Glafs, Candy Tufts, 


Stock Fuly- flowers, fome Carnations, Auriculas, Po- — 


lyanthos, China Pinks, Myriles, Monthly Rofes, 
Afters of feveral Kinds, Pomegranates, Arbutus, 


Oleanders, Colutea, Capficum Indicum, and Althea- 


Frutex. 


‘iscecscelcie ane 
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Works to be done in the Green-Houfe ee 


Flower«Garden in OCTOBER: 


Wh Marum Syriacum, Meleanthus, and 


them, "aid all other Houfe-Greens, a frefh Cover- 


ing of Earth, without difturbing their Roots: Tie 
up fuch as grow diforderly, and fet them in their 
proper Places to ftand the Winter, minding to fet — 


the moft tender Plants, fuch as Ales, Torch-fi Thiftles, 
Melon-Thiftles, Euphorbium, &c. neareft the Sun, 
and the others which are more hardy, towards the 
Back of the Houfe. After the Middle of the 


- Month give no more Water to your tender fuccu- 


lent Plants, for they are fubject to rot. 
At the placing your Exoticks in the Houfe, 
obferve, that only ‘one third Part of the Floor 
or bg 


5 


see] 8 OU T the Beginning of this Month 
AR houfe your Myriles, Amomum Plinii, - 


fuch tender’ Greens as remain yet a- @ 
' broad ; at the fame Time giviug 
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be taken up with the Shelves for the Plants, fo 
that there may be as much Vacancy left between 
them and the Windows, and the fame Space be- 
tween them and the Back of the Houfe; this 
Proportion being obferved, the Houfe will not 
be fo fubject to Damps as if it was crouded, and 
there will be Air enough contain’d in it to nou- 
rifh the Plants, if it was to be clofely fhut up a 
Month together. 

When you water your houfed Plants, let it 
be in the Morning when the Sun fhines upon 
them. 

Keep open the Windows of the Houfe Day and 
Night till about the fifteenth, and after that Time 
open them only in the Day-time. 

Now make an End of putting in your Tadips, 
and plant alfo fome Anemonies and Ranunculus, 

Continue ftill to tranfplant and lay Rofés and 
fuch like flowering Shrubs, Alfo plant the Cut- 
tings of Yeffamine and Honey/uckle in fhady Bor- 
ders, well wrought with a Spade ; and be fure ta 
bury at leaft two Joints of each Cutting in the 
Ground. ; . 

We may now fow the Berries of Yew, Holly, 
and fuch Evergreens as have been peered in 
Earth or Sand. 

Set your Pots of Carnations, which are now 
blowing, into the Green-Houfe near the Door, 
where they may have the moft Air. So alfo in 
the placing your Exotick Plants in the Houfe; 
Jet the moft tender ftand the moft.remote from 
the Door, the.more hardy will bear the Air, 
eipecially the ficoides; but ufe néne of them 
with too much TVendernefs, for more Plants have 
been kill’d with too much Care, than have been 
preferved, 


Ji Hlowers 
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Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houfe and 


_Plower-Garden. 


W* have now flowering fome Oranges, Myrtles, 
Geraniums, Amomum Plinii, Golden Apple, 
floes, Ficoides, or Fig Marygolds, Leonurus, Apo- 
cinums, Spanifh Feffamine, Indian Yellow Feffa- 
mine, Brafil Feffamine, Common feffasmine, Tblap- 


fi Sempervivens, Pomegranate, Arbutus, Aneme=- 


nies, Single Polyantbos, Carnations, Stock Fuly- 
flowers, Afters, Antirrbinum, Amaranths, Double 


Violets, Saffron-Crocus, Colchicum, Monthly Kofes, 


feveral Sorts of Cyclamen, Pajfion-Trees of feve- 
ral Kinds, African and French Marygolds, Mar- 
vel of Peru, Capficum, Single Wall-flowers, and 
fome Bulbs from the Cape of Good-Hope, Heart’ s- 
Eafe, or Viola Tricolor, and the Laurus-Tinus. 


} 
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Works to be done in the Green-Houfe and 


Flower-Garden in NOVEMBER. 


”~SG} N this Month, if the Weather is not 


Ke ony very fevere, open the Windows of 


your Green-Houfe a little, efpect- 
ally if the Sun fhines, ‘and at the 

j fame Time give Water to fuch 
Plants as require it. Let all the Water you ufe 


to the houfed Plants be as fimple as poffible 5 for 


Mixtures of Dungs, or other hot ingredients, 
fpoil your Plants. 

If Frofts fhould begin to fet in, make-a fired) 
Fire of Charcoal, and when it burns clear, hang 


= eee = 


it Up near the NENW. but do this only at © 


Night: 
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Night: Or, indeed, if you had the Conveniency 
of one of thofe Chimnies improved by the Reve- 
tend and Learned Dr. Defaguliers, it might be 
fet to work upon this Occafion; ’tis much the 
beft Invention that I know .of for warming a 
Green- Houtfe. | € | 

In this Month lay up Heaps of Earth for 

_your feveral Sorts of Flowers, and make the pro- 
per Mixtures for the feveral Exoticks, as I have 
dire€ted in the former Months. Where the 
Ground is too ftiff, and we defire a natural Mix- 
ture, to bring it to the State of Loam, we mutt 
add to it a fufficient Quantity of Drift or Sea- 

/ Sand. | 

Now lay down. your Auricula Pots upon their 
Side, the Plants towards the Sun; for much Wet 

- rots their Leaves, and Froft is very injurious to 
them, : 

Shelter your young Seedling Bulbs -from the 
Froft, but give them Air every Day, .or they 
will go off. ’ 
_ If the Weather be open, we may yet tranfplant 
Rofes, Feffamine and Honeyfuckle, Syringa and Lylac. 

Now cut down the Stalks of Flowers that have 
done blowing, within three Inches of the Root; 
I mean fuch as blow tall; for Saffron, Cyclamen, 
and Colchicum, muft have their Herbage preferv’d 
till it naturally decays. | ; 

Unnail your Pafion-Trees from the Wall, and 
lay them upon the Ground, that when fevere 
Frofts come, we may cover them with Straw. 

Tie up all Trees and Shrubs to Stakes; for the 

"Wind of this Seafon breaks and deftroys fuch as 

-are loofe and at liberty. 

~ We may about the Beginning, plant Hyacinths, 

“Fungquils, and Narciffus, Polyanthos in Pots, and 

‘plunge them into Hot-beds, to bloffom about 
Chrijimas. : 
a a Flowers 


é 
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Flowers now blowing in the Gripe tiad and 
Flower-Garden. 


HE Striped Lilly is now fo beautiful, that 
4 I cannot help taking Notice,of it among the 
Flowers and Ornaments of this Month. We 
have now blowing, Laurus-Tinus, fome Myrtles, 
Spanifh White Feffamine, Yellow Indian Jefjamimes 


Candy-Tuft Tree, Geraniums, Ficoides, fome Car-— 


nations, in the Houfe ; Mloes, the Amomum Plini, 


with its pretty fcarlet Fruit, Leonurus, the Golden 


Apples, fome Pajfion flowers, Single Anemonies, 
Gentianella, fome Polyanthos, Stock fuly-flowers, 
and Double Violets. 


CRO OOO cect OER 


peace ca es are tae aot 


Works to be done in the Green-Houfe and 


Flower-Garden in DECEMBER. 


Sie S no Plant can live without Air, a 
eee Gardener muft now ac with Judg- 


er 


M7) ment in helping his Green-Houfe q 


. Plants; for the Air abroad is now — 


Ke) fo fharp, that were it to be let into 


the Side immediately upon the Plants, it would 


pinch many of them to Death; and if the Plants” 
were to be fhut up for any confiderable Time,” 


without recruiting the Air in the Houfe, they” 


would be iirecated: it 18 therefore advifeable to 
provide fome Means to recruit the Air in the Houfe, 


from Time to Time, as there is Occafion, with 
big Air, corrected in fuch a Manner, that it may” 


feed the Plants without pinching their Rind oF 
Bark, 
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Bark, as the Air abroad at this Seafon would do, 
if it was fuffer’d to blow immediately upon them 
without Correction. Therefore, at the End of 
every Green-Houfe there ought to be an Anticham- 
ber, thro’ which we fhould pafs in the Winter, 
and not by the common Door or Windows in the 
Front: The Chamber which I now fpeak of, is 
recruited with frefh Air from abroad every ‘Time 
we go into it; and upon the opening the Door of 
that Room into the Green-Houfe, the Air there 
mixing with the other which has been pent up, 
impregnates it with new Parts, which contribute 
to the Vegetation or Growth of Plants, Now to 
explain what I mean by thefe Parts in the frefh 
Air, which are neceffary to the Growth of Plants, 
I muft have Recourfe to fome Experiments which 
have been made upon Air, with refpect to the 
Nourifhment of Animals, who are in many 
Things analogous to Plants: For Example, a 
Man who goes into a Diving-Tub, where he is 
clofely fhuc up from Air, except only what the 
Tub contains, will, after a little Space, find the 
Air grow hotter and hotter, ’till at length he is 
in Danger of being fuffocated, and can have no 
Relief but by the Admiffion of frefh Air: ‘This 
fhews us, that in Air there is fome particular 
Quality which is neceffary to preferve Life in 
human Bodies, and when that Quality is exhauft- 
ed, the remaining Air becomes ufeleis: So every 
one who knows but little of the Nature of Plants, 
has certainly taken Notice, that a Plant, which 
has for fome Time been debarr’d from Air, turns 
fickly, lofes its Verdure, and often languifhes 
beyond Cure. But again, we have another Ex- 
periment.tending to confirm the former, further 
explaining what that Quality is in the Air which 
is neceflary to maintain human Life, which 
feems to be the fame which is neceflary to main- 

Pi.3 | tain 
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tain Fire or Flame: A lighted Candle, for Ex- 
ample, being fet under a Bell, clofely fix’d upon 
a Table will burn perhaps a Minute or two, in 
proportion to the Quantity of Aur pent up with 
the Candle in the Bell; but as foon as the Qua- 
lity in that Air, which is necefiary to feed the 
Flame, is exhaufted, the Candle gocs out: This 
has been try’d too often to admit of any Difpute 
that the Candle goes out by Chance; and we 
find that by letting into the Bell fome frefh Air, 
a little before the Candle fhould have gone out, 
it will fill continue burning ; and then to fhew 


that this Quality in the Air is the fame which 


feeds the Life in Human Bodies, it was try’d, 
whether the Air returning from the Lungs, would 
not have the fame Effect upon the Candle, as the 


external Air had before, but it had not; theCan- — 


dle went out at its ufual Time. Thus, it feems, 
when we fuck in Air for Breath, the Lungs alge 
what is neceffary for the Nea of our Bo- 
dies, and return back the reft. But I believe I 
have faid enough to explain what I defign’d, in 
prefcribing the ‘letting i in of frefh Air, at every 


Opportunity, into the earache Houfe, and fhall now 


proceed. 
Give little Water to your Green- Hout Plants, 
and be fure to remember this Rule, that oes, 


Eupborbiums, Indian Figs, Melon-Thiftles, Torch-— : 


7 bifiles, and Sedums, have none at all ’till March A 


1s almoft out. 


Provide Shelters for your tender Fibsies fach 2 
as choice Auemonies and Ranunculus, for now the — 


ereat Frofts begin. 


Be not over-hafty in warming your Green- h 
Houfe with artificial Heats, but let in as much © 
Sun as poffible; rather ftudy to keep the Froft 


from your Plante’ than make them STOW 5 for 
untimely Shoots {fpoil Plants. 


Pick : 
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Pick off dead and rotten Leaves from your Ex- 
otick Plants, for they foon infect the whole. 


Flowers now blowing in the Green-Houfe and 
. | Flower-Gardens. 


HE Leaves of the Striped Lilly, are now 

very beautiful, equal to any Flower. We 
have now in Flower the Laurus-Tinus, the Gla- 
ftenbury Thorn, Geraniums, Candy-Tuft Tree, or 
Fhlapfi Sempervivens, Yellow Indian ‘feffamine, 
Spanifh White Feffamine, Cyclamen, Ficoides, Aloes, 
Single Anemonies, Siock Fuly-flowers, Single Wall- 
flowers, <Antirrhinum, Common Primrofes, Polyan- 
thos; and in Fruit, the Arbutus, or Strawberry- 
Tree, Amomum Plinii, Golden Apples, Oranges, 
Lemons, Citrons, Pyracantha, and in our Hot- 
beds we have fome Hyacinths and Narciffus. We 
have now alfo in Flower the Black Hellebore, fome 
Snow-drops, and the Winter Aconite. 
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CO NF REV ED 
For the good keeping of Exoticx Plants 


in the Winter; the Defigns by Seignior 
~GaLiLei of Florence, | 


ON es S I conceive the little Regard for 


INGE: Exotick Plants is chiefly owing to 
SoA Wee the Difficulties which Gentlemen 
r? re oi S 


EARNS youred to lay down fuch Rules for 


their Management, as may render the Manner _ 


of their Culture, eafy and familiar to every 
Lover of thofe Rarities; and when I confider 


how much the Beauty and Advantage of the 


Orangery 1s owing to the good Condition of the 
Confervatory, I am the lefs furprized to meet 
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every Day with valuable Collections of Trees 
half poifon’d with Charcoal, or pinch’d to Death 
with the Frofts; and all this is owing to the ill 
-Contrivance of our Exgli/h Green-Houfes, as J] 
have mentioned in my New ILmprovements, 
Part III. ’Tis therefore I have confulted with 
Seignier , Galilei, a moft fkilful Architect, about 
compofing fuch a Green-Houfe as might be agree- 
able to the Rules of Architeéture, and at the 
fame Time be rightly adapted to the Welfare of 
Foreign Plants. 

Plate Il. -is the Plan or ‘Ground-Plat of a 
Green-Houfe which will be fufficient, with the 
following Directions, to explain the IIL! and 
PY Plates. 

A and Bare two Rooms at the Ends of the 
Green-Houfe tor the Ufe of the Gardener, orto 
be employ’d otherwife, as our Fancy directs. 
Thefe Roomsare Paffages into the Green-Houfe 
in the Winter, that the cold Air may not directly 
be let in upon the Plants; ab, in thofe Rooms 
are Places for Seeds, Inftruments, Papers, Books, 
€&c. and thofe mark’d cc for Beds. 

C in the half Decagon are Benches for the moft 
tender Plants, fuch as Aloes, &c. This Place is 
appointed for thofe Plants, becaufe they may 
enjoy the Sun from its Rifing ’till ic Sets; and 
the Cupola, being all Glafs towards the: South, 
will {till contribute to give them more of the Sun’s 
Warmth; but the Pillars defg, which fupport 
half the Cupola, may be left out or kept ftanding 
at Pleafure; they will be Ornaments when the 
Plants are in the Houfe, but are of no great Ufe 
in fupporting the Cupola; the Roof alone may 
bear up that Part of it. 

The Pillars biklmuop are of the Corin- 
tbian Order, as aae the others, which fupport 
the Cupola; they are fo difpofed as to let the 

Sun 
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Sun pafs into the Houfe with very little Inter- 
ruption, which is the chief Thing to be confidered — 
in the Contrivance of a Green- Houfe. 

The Safhes of Glafs muft be of equal Height 
with the Pillars, and be fo difpofed, that they 
may flide eafily in their Frames up and down, 
as we have Occafion to give Air to the Plants in 
the Houfe; and they mutt alfo be fo contriv’d, 
as to be flung up into the Freefe when the Plants 
are out of the Houfe, fo as to leave the Front 
open, like a Portice or Colonade, 

The Windows alfo of the Freefe muft be made 
to flide down when we are difpofed to let in Air 
at the Top of the Houfe, which is often necef- 
fary. | 
The Safh Frames likewife from the Pillar i i to 0, q 
may be made to run in Grooves, like the Scenes 
in the Theatre, fo that we may inclofe the Semi- 
Decagon when we give Air to the others which _ 
are more hardy. 

DD are the Benches for the moft hardy Green- 
Houte Plants, fuch as Oranges, Lemons, Myritles, 
foc. They are fo difpofed, as to admit of Walks 

about them, for Convenience of Watering. 

F, is a Grotto and Fountain, very ufeful for 
watering the Plants in the Winter; for the Wa- 
ter in that Bafon will be fo temper’d with the — 
warm Air of the Houfe, that it will be nourifh- — 
ing to the Plants; which Water brought dire@ly — 
from without Doors would not be, but rather ~ 
prove injurious to them; and I leave every one ~ 


to judge how great an Ornament this will be, as 
elt in Winter, when the. P/antsare in the § 


Honufe, as in Summer, when the Houfe will be . 
made a Room of Entertainment. | 

FF are two Chimnies, which ferve as well to 
warm the Rooms at the End of the Green-Houfe, 
as to convey warm Air among the Plants, [See 


the © 
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the Contrivance of thefe Chimnies in the Reve- 
rend Dr. Defagulier’s Book intituled, Fires impro- 
ved.| A Green-Houfe contrived after this Man- 
ner, has little Need of Shutters to the Windows ; 
for the Sun, and Heat from the Chimnies, will 
always keep the Air in the Houfe fo warm, that 
the Frofts:cannot do the Plants any Damage ; 
but in the moft rigorous Seafon we may only co- 
ver thofe Windows in the half Cupola with Straw- 
Mats; for the Plants there, are of the moft ten- 
der Sorts, Thus I have endeavoured to explain 
the Ufe of this Green-Houfe, which 1s fo in- 
genioufly difpofed by Seignior GALILET: 
See the Section and the Upright of it, Plates Il. 
and IV, f 
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STATUTES 


For Prefervation of Timber, Under- 
wood, Fruit-Trees, Hedges, ©'c. 
including the A@ of the 6" of 
King Groree I. 


Nw 
a, 


SCA) Ute to the Publick, and that the 


=a A 


Os | Reader may beacquainted with the 
Pee Laws for Preferving, as wellas the 
Veeeeet Methods of Propagation of ‘Tim- 
ase} ber Trees, Fruit-Trees, &c. I 
an Account of the feveral Acts of 
Parliament on this. Head, from the earlieft Date 
to this Time. 

The firft Law I find in our Statute Books is 
35 Hen, VIII. which enacts, That in every feveral 
Wood, call’d Coppice or Underwood, that fhall 
be fell’d at twenty-four Years Growth, or under, ~ 
there fhall be left twelve Standils of Oak unfell’d — 
in every Acre: And in Cafe there fhall not be 
fo many Oaks, the Number is to be fupplied 
with Elm, Ath, Beech, &c. Which Standils 
fhall not be cut down until they are ten Inches 
Square within three Foot of the Ground, on Pain 
that every Owner of fuch Woods. fhall forfeit for. 
every Standil not fo left, or left and afterwards . 
cut down under Size, 35.44. to be divided be-: 
tween the King and Profecutor. 

And » 
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And if Coppice Wood be fell’d above twenty- 
four Years Growth, and there fhall not be fo 
many Standils Jeft, the Forfeiture for each Stan- 
dil not ieft, is made double, viz. 65.8.4. And 
the Standils lefe muft not be cut down (unlefs 
by the Owner of the Soil for Building, Repairs, 
Pofts, Rails, 8c.) before they are of fufficient 
Growth, under the like Penalty of 65, 8d. each. 

Underwoods felled at fourteen Years Growth, 
or under, fhall, during four Years next after the 
twentieth of April enfuing their felling, be pre- 
ferved from Deftru@tion of Cattle, on Pain of 
forfeiting for every Rod unfenc’d, 35. 4d. per 
Month: And Underwoods above fourteen Years 
Growth, and under twenty-four, are to be well 
fenced and preferved for the Term of fix Years 
after felling, under the like Penalty. If any 
Beafts are fuffered to come into a Lords fourth 
Part of Wood, wherein others have Common 
with him, and the fame be fet out within feven 
Years after the felling, the Owner of fuch Cattle 
fhall forfeit for every fuch Beafk 45. 

Underwoods in a Park. fhall be preferved by 
fencing only four Years after felling. And if 
any Perfon fhall break or deftroy any Fence or 
Hedge made for the faving of any Woods or 
Underwoods, he is liable to the Penalty of 105. 
And Swine, about ten Weeks old, are not to be 
permitted to run in Wood Grounds, un-ring’d, 
on Pain of forfeiting 44. a-piece. Yearling Colts 
or Calves may be put into fuch Woods within two 
Years after felling thereof. 

By the 13 Aliz, c. 25. all Woods or Coppices 
intended by Stat, 35 Hea. VIII. to be inc ofed, 
and the Springs thereof preferved, fhall be fo 
faved for the Space of two Years more than by 
the faid AG is limited, according to the Age an 
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the Woods felled, upon fuch .Pains and Penalties 
as in the faid Ac are contained: And no Perfon 
fhall put any Cattle into fuch Coppice-Woods 
from the Time of the Fall, unto the End of five 
Years; nor from the End of five Years, any Cat- 
tle but Calves and yearling Colts only, until] the 
End of fix Years, if the Wood was under four- 
teen Years Growth; or ’till the End of eight. 
Years, if it was above fourteen Years Growth at 
the laft Fall. } sae | 
The 23° Eliz. enaéts, That none fhall convert. 
into Coal or other Fuel, for the making of Iron, 
Sc. any Wood or Underwood, growing within 
the Extent of twenty-two Miles of London, or 
of the River Thames from Dorcheffer in the Coun- 
ty of Oxford downwards, or within four Miles of 
the Foot of the Downs, between Arundel and 
Pemjey in the County of Suffex, or of Winchelfea 
or Kye, or within 2 Miles of Pemjey, or 3 Miles 
of Fajlings, on pain of forfeiting for every Load 
AQ 5. : 
By 27 Eliz. none are to convert to Coal or. 
other Fuel, for the making of Iron, &c. any 
found Timber-Tree of Oak, Ath, or Elm, which 
fhall bear a Foot {quare in any Part, in the Coun- — 
ties of Suffex, Surrey, Kent, &c. under the Penalty 
of 405. for every Tree, to be divided between the 
King and Profecutor. The Penalty is the fame 
(by «1 #liz.) for Timber-Trees thus converted at 
any Place, within fourteen Miles of the Sea, or 
of the Thames, Severn, Wye, Humber, Dee, Tine,, 
Tees, Trent, or other navigable Rivers. | 
‘: But the Lops of Timber-Trees, may be con- 
verted to Coal, for the Purpofes aforefaid, within 
the Wilds of Suffex, Surrey, and Kent; fo as it 
be not within eighteen Miles of London, eight 
Miles of ¢. bames, four Miles of Rye or Winchel- 
Jea, three Miles of Haftings, &¢. . 
The 
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The next Statute is 43 Eliz. relating to rob- 
bing of Orchards, Hedge-breaking, &c, By this 
Statute, ifany Perfon fhall rob any Orchard or 
Garden, dig up or take away any Fruit-T'rees, 
break any Hedges, Pales, Fences, Se. cut or 
{poil any Woods or Underwoods, &c. he fhall, 
for the firft Offence, pay to the Party grieved, 
fuch Damages asa Juftice of Peace fhall appoint: 
And if the Party be not of Ability to pay the 
Damages appointed, he fhall be punifhed by 
Whipping. © | 
By 15 Car. Il. a Conftable or any other ‘may 
apprehend Perfons fufpected of ftealing of Wood, 
Underwood, Poles, or young Trees, Bark of 
Trees, Gates, Stiles, Pofts, Pales, Rails, Hedge- 
wood, Broom, €%c. And by Warrant from a 
Juftice of Peace, fearch their Houfes; and if 
they find any of thofe Things, they are to carry 
the Perfon, on whom found, before a Juflice; 
and if he cannot give a good Account how he 
came by the fame, or in a convenient Time pro- 
duce the Perfon of whom bought, or fome Wit- 
nefsto prove the Sale on Oath, he fhall make fuch 
~Recompenfe as the Juftice fhall appoint; and pay 
a Sum not exceeding ros. for the Ufe of the 
‘Poor where the Offence was committed; and on 
Default thereof, he is to be fent to the Houfe of 
-Correétion for any Time not exceeding a Month, 
or be whipped; for the fecond Offence to be 
committed to the Houfe of Correction for a Month, 
and be kept to hard Labour ; and on committing a 
third Offence, to be adjudged an incorrigible 
Rogue. | 
If any Perfon fhall be convicted of buying 
ftolen Wood, one Juftice may order fuch Buyer 
to pay treble Value to him- from whom taken, 
end in Default thereof, commit the Offender for 
-a Month. But Profecutions on this Act mutft be 
| , commenced 
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commenced within fix Weeks after the Offence 
committed. 7 

In the firft Year of King George I. an AG paffed 
for encouraging Plantations of Timber-Trees, 
Fruit-Trees, and other Trees for Ornament, 
Shelter or Profit, and for the better Prefervation 
of the fame, &c. whereby it is ordained, That 
if any Perfon or Perfons fhall malicioufly cut of 
fpoil any Timber-Trees, Fruit-Trees, &¢, they 
are to be committed to the Houfe of Correction 
for three Months, and be whipped once a Month, 
in the Market-Town where the Houfe of Cor- 
rection ftands, or in the next Town, &c. 
And Perfons malicioufly fetting on Fire, Burn- 
ing, or caufing to be burnt, any Wood, Under= 
wood, &c, fhall be guilty of Felony. : 

By the 6" of King George I. after reciting, that 
divers diforderly Perfons in a private Manner 
ehter the Woods, Coppices, Plantations, Parks, 
Chafes, é%c. of Lords of Manors, sc. and make 
great Deftruction, by cutting down, breaking, 
taking, and carrying away Wood, Fruit-Trees, 
Poles, ‘Springs, Thorns, Quick fet, isc. And by@ 
throwing down and deftroying Hedges, Fences, 
Walls, Se. It is enacted, That if any Perfon, 
_ either by Day or Night, hall cut, take, deftroy, 
bark, pluck up, deface, fpoil or carry away any 
Wood Springs, or. Springs of Wood, Trees, Poles, 
Wood, Tops of Trees, Underwoods, or Coppice 
_ Wood, Thorns or Quickfets, without the Con-_ 
fent of the Owner, or fhall break open, throw. 
down or deftroy any Hedges, Gates, Stiles, Walls, 
Fences, Banks, Ditches, or other Inclofures of 
Woods, Wood Grounds, Parks, Coppices, Tim- 
ber, Fruit-Trees, ec. the Owners or Proprie- 
tors of the fame, that fhall be damaged thereby 
fhall receive fach SatisfaGion of the Inhabitants 
of the Parifhes joining on fuch Wood Grounds, 

‘scm 
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&c. and recover fuch Damages againft fuch Pa- 
rifhes, as for Dikes and Hedges overthrown, by 
Stat. 13 Edw.I. relating to Approvement : Unlefs 
the Party offending be by fuch Parifh, &c. con- 
victed of the Offence within fix Months. 

Two Juftices of the Peace, or the Juftices in 
Seffions, when any of the Offences above menti- 
~oned are committed, upon Complaint made by 
any Inhabitant of the Parifhor Place where done, 
or of the Owners of the Trees, Wood, Wood 
‘Grounds, €#c, are to caufe Offenders to be appre- 
hended; and infli& the Penalties and Punifhments 
in the Act 1 George I. 

The Statute of Edw. 1. to which this A& re- 
fers, is in Subftance as follows: 3f any Jerfow 
po make a Ditch or a Wedge for that Purpole 
(upon jut Wifle of Approvement) wobich after: 
wards is throtwi down bp fome twho cannot be dif 
covered by Werdtct of the Allise or Fury, and the 
owns adjoining will not Indic fuch as are guil- 
fy of the Fact ; in fuch Cale the fatd Downe hall 
be Diftrained to repair (uch Ditch or Wedge af 
sheit own Cotks, and thall alfo picld Damages. 
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AN 
BEPISTOLARY ADDRESS 


TO 


Samuel Harthb, Etq; 


OUR induftrious Endeavours for 
the Benefit of all Men, and par- 
ticularly for the Good of this Na- 
tion, hath well deferved the grate- 
ful Acknowledgment of all good 

J} Men, and of myfelf in fpecial; 
for that in my rural Retirement, I have received 
fome Profit, and very much innocent and refrefh- 
ing Delights in the Perufal of thofe Treatifes, 
which are, by your diligent Hand, communica- 
ted to the Publick. 

My Education was among{t Scholars in Aca- 
demies, where I fpent many Years in converfing 
with Variety of Books only. A little before our 
Wars began, I fpent two Summers in travelling 
towards the South, with Purpofe to learn to know 
Men and foreign Manners. Since my Return, 
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I have been conftantly employed in a weighty’ 
Office, by which I am not difengaged from the 
Care of our Publick Welfare in the Peace and 
Profperity of this Nation ; but obliged to be the 
more follicitous and tender in preferving, it, and 
promoting it. Wherefore, taking Notice that 
this County is reputed the Orchard of England, 
and (in the Generality of good Hufbandry) ex- 
celleth many other Places; TI offer it (as my” 
Duty) to give you fome plain and unpolifhed Ac- 
count of our 4griculture in Hereford/bire ; which 
I do the more willingly undertake, for that. 
I do not yet know of any other Addrefs is made 
unto: you from this Country. Here I obferve the 
wifeft and beft of our Gentry to be very careful 
in fetting forward fuch Kind of Hufbandry, as 
beft agrees with the Nature of the Soil where. he 
inhabiteth.. From the greateft Perfons to the 
pooreft Cottager, all Habitations are encompafled 
with Orchards and Gardens; and in moft Places: 
our Hedges are inriched with Rows’ of Fruit- 
‘Trees, Pears, or Apples, Gennet-Moyles, or Crab- 
Trees, Of thefe, the Pears make a weak Drink 
fit for our Hines, and is generally refufed by our 
Gentry, as breeding Wind in the Stomach; yet 
this Drink (till the Heat of Summer hath caught 
it) is moft pleafing to the female Palate, ha-- 
ving a Relifh of weak Wine mixed with Sugar. 
If mingled with fome harfh Kind of Apples, it 
makes a happy Mixture; and our obfervant 
HHoufe-keepers know how to mix them to the beft 
Advantage. Some Pears are apt to incline the 
Drink to be roapy, and they are known by giving 
a wheyifh Colour to the Liquor. I know a good 
Hufband that cuts down and deftroys fuch Pear- 
Trees from his Ground, calling them the worft 
of Weeds. For others are fo nice as to refufe the 
Drink, and Woinen love it beft, as fweeteft, ’till 
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it be roapy. Moft other Kinds of Perry are of 
a more waterifh Colour, than Apple-Cyder, and 
more luf{cious. The white Horfe-Pear yields a 
Juice fomewhat near to the Quality of Cyder ; 
and the Neighbourhood of Bo/bury is famous for 
a peculiar Perry, which hath many of the maf- 
culine Qualities of Cyder: It is quick, ftrong 
and heady, high coloured, and retaineth a good 
Vigour two or three Summers; yea; in great Vef- 
fels and good Cellars many Years, before it de- 
clineth. The Fruit is fo hard and coarfe, that a 
Man cannot endure to bite a Morfel of it, and a2 
Pig will refrain it. This Bofoury Pear is there 
called the Bareland Pear, and as the Liquor ap- 
proacheth to Apple-Cyder in Colour, Strength, 
and excelleth in Durance; fo the Bloom cometh 
forth of a damafk Rofe Colour, like Apples, nor 
like other Pears. Our Gennet Moyles are common- 
ly found in Hedges, or in our worft Soil; moft 
commonly in Irchenfield, or towards Wales; where 
the Land is fomewhat dry and fhallow. ‘This 
Fruit is nice, and apt to be difcouraged by Blatfts, 
and we do ordinarily expeét a failing of them eve- 
ry other Year, efpecially in dry Soil; and the Rea- 
fon is apparent and neceffary. But this Fruit 
makes the beft Cyder, in my Judgment, and fuch 
as I do prefer before the much commended Red- 
ftreak’d. For this Gennet Moyle, if it be fuffered 
to ripen upon the Tree, not to be mellow; but 
to be yellowifh and fragrant, and then to be 
hoarded in Heaps under Trees, a Fortnight or 
three Weeks before you grind them; it is (at a 
Diftance) the moft fragrant of all Cyder-Fruit, 
and gives the Liquor a moft delicate Perfume. 
So for Tarts and Pyes, it is much commended, 
The Crab is commonly ground for Verjuice, and 
fometimes hoarded ’till near December, and then 
mingled with Cyder, or Wafhings of Cyder, to 
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take a mordicant Cyder, which doth well pleafe 
our Day-Labourers ; and would furely well agree 
with a French Peafant’s Palate. And, for a frefh 
Wonder, I affure you, that we have lately found 
out, that one of our moft delicate Kinds of Cyder 
is made of a Kind of a Crab.,. called a Bromfbery- 
Crab, thus hoarded; it being much like a Sto- 
mach Wine, of a very pleafing Sharpnefs. This 
Experiment is not yet known to many of our 
Country-men, it being referved to few as a novel 
Myftery. Ihave fometimes try’d the Cyder of 
Pippins only, well ripened, not green Windfalls,. 7 
nor over-ripen’d, and fomewhat hoarded; and I 
find it to be a very pleafant Drink, and do con- 
ceive it to be the moft wholefome, and moft refto- 
rative of all Sorts of Cyder. 

I need not tell you how all our Villages, and 
generally-all our-Highways (all our Vales being. 
thick fet with Rows of Villages (are in the 
Spring-time fweetned, and beautified with the 
bloomed Trees, which continue their changeable 
Varieties of Ornament, till (in the End of Au- 
tumn), they fill our Garners with pleafant Fruit,. 
and our Cellars with rich and winy Liquors. Few 
Cottagers, yea very few of our wealthieft Yeo- 
men, do tafte any other Drink in the Family, 
except at fome fpecial Feftivals, twice or thrice 
in the Year, and that for Variety rather than with 
Choice. | 

Orchards being. the Pride of our Country, 
and the Scene of my prefent Difcourfe, I wilk 
offer unto you two Obfervations upon that Argu- 
ment, as properly directive to them that can: 
affect the Pleafure or Profit, which. muft needs. 
be in many Refpects, very much: As for that — 
they do not only fweeten, but alfo purify the 
ambient Air, (which I conceive to conduce very — 
much to the conftant Health and long Lives, for 
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which our County hath been always famous (and 
for that they fence our Habitations and Walks 
from the Stroke of Winds and Storms in the 
Winter, and afford us Shelter and Shade in the 
Heat of Summers; and (if I may acknowledge 
grateful Trifles) for that they harbour a con- 
{tant Aviary of fweet Singers, which are here 
retained without the Charge or Violence of the 
liahan Wires. | 

My firft Obfervation is this; I conceive that if 
ether Countries would fubmit to the fame Pa- 
tience and Induftry, as is ufual amongft us, they 
might partake of a great Meafure (at leaft) of 
the fame Bleffings. As we fee in our Borderers 
of Shropfhire, Worcefterfoire, and Gloucefter/oire, 
and alfo in Somerfetfhire; and much more in Kent 
and Ejfex, 8c. My Reafon I take from the 
wonderful Difference of Soils where we abound 
with rich Orchards. About Bromyard, a cold 
Air, anda fhallow barren Soil, yet Store of 
Orchards of divers Kinds of fpicey and favory 
Apples. About Rofe and Weobley, and towards 
the Hay, a fhallow, hot, fandy or ftony Rye- 
Land, and expofed to a changeable Air, fron 
the Difgufts of the Black Mountain ; yet here, 
and all over Irchenfield, and alfo about Lemfter, 
both towards Keinton, and towards Fayremile, 
(which makes a third Difference of fhallow and 
ftarving Land) in all thefe barren Provinces, as 
good Store of undeceiving Orchards, as in the 
richeft Vale in the County, even by Frome Banks. 
Only, as I fore-noted, where the dryeft Fruit- 
Trees are planted in a very hot, fhallow, and 
dry Soi}, there we muft be content with a fulll 
and certain Bleffing every fecond Year, This 
being alfo allowed, that fome Soil and fome Air 
7s more agrecable for fome Kind of Fruit, than 
for other, as for Example, Worceffer/hire ts more 
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proper for Pears and Cherries, than Hereford- 
foire, and Herefordfbire more proper for Apples. 
The Reafon of the Difference may, in Part, ap- 
pear by this following Illuftration. Where the 
Turf is very fhallow, the rough ftarvy Ground 
(which in this Country we wrongfully call Marle) 
hinders the tender Root of the Apple-Tree from 
defcending deep enough for due Nourifhment, 
and fit Shelter. There is (in the Ground which 
we efteem the moft barren) the Root of the 
Pear- Tree, having a more piercing Vigour, 
breaks his Way through this coarfe Marle, as it 
will alfo cleave through fome Veins of Rocks 
and Stones; and under this ftarvy Ground, it 
finds a more congenial and richer Nourifhment ; 
as appears by the Store of Fruit, fair and juicy, 
and alfo by the Rind of the Tree, fmooth, 
bright-coloured, and free from Mofs. This we 
alfo note, That in a deep Soil, that is moft kind 
for Apples, if the Root of a Pear-Tree defcends 
deep into a foft clay Ground, the Tree fpends 
all his Strength in growing downwards, and be- 
comes lefs fpacious, and lefs beautiful in the 
Head, and lefs fruitful. And where fome Pears 
find great Difference of Soil, whether grafted or 
planted by the Stock, there it differeth fome- 
times in Bulk, and oft-times in other Qualities 
very much. Which feemeth to me to explain, 
why there are fuch different Kinds of Pears in 
every Country; their Shape and their Nature, 
and therefore alfo their Names being changed fo 
often, and fo eafily. 

- Alfo I have frequently noted, that the richeft 
Cyder, and the beft tafted Apples for the Fable, 
do grow in the Soil that is lefs deep and lefs com- 
mended for other. Ufes, as in a high Ground, or 
dry Land. And you fhall find the better tafted 
Fruit to be more wretched or wrinkled, or fpot- 
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ted with Warts, Moles, or Freckles, or of a 
more ruffet or yellow Colour. The other Apple 
that comes from the richer and lower Ground, 
is more pallid, more plump, but more waterifh 
and infipid. I conclude this Obfervation with 
this DireGtion, That fince no kind of Soil fhould 
wholly difcourage us, and yet much Regard muit 
be had of fitting the Fruit to the Soil; therefore 
we muft employ our firft Care in the Plantation 
of a Nurfery, where our Experiences’ may datly 
increafe, and the Plants alfo be educated, pre- 
pared, and fitted for the neighbouring Soil. For 
what Columeila faith of Vines, I may as truly fay 
of Fruit-Trees; Quod ex longinquo petitur, parum 
familiaritur noftro folo venit, propter quod ciffcilius 
convalefeit alienum extere regions, Optimum eft 
ergo eodem agro quo vitem difpofiturus es, vél certe 
vicino, facere feminariums, idque multum refert 


doci natura, &Sc. de Arbor. cap. 1. 


My fecond Obfervation is intended to encou- 
rage the Plantation of a Nurfery by direct- 
ing the fure Way how to fit the Soil with the 
ereateft Variety of Fruits, and alfo to obtain 
the fpeedieft Reward, together with a yearly 
Delight in Novelties, anda like Growth in Ex- 
periences. bre 

But becaufe I muft now embark into fome Pa- 
radoxes, which will not eafily obtain Belief, and 
leaft of all amongft our own Countrymen here in 
Herefordfeire, for fome Reafons which hereafter 
will occur, I will make my Entrance with a plain 
and true Story. . 

Some Years ago I read a fmall Treatife of Or- 
chards and Gardens written by William Lawyon, 
a North Countryman, printed 1626. In it 
found many Affertions which feemed to me fo 
ftrange, fo contrary to our general Opinion, to 
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difordant from our daily Pra@ice, and fo incre- 
dible, that I could not forbear my Smiles. I 
related the Particulars to all our beft Artifts. 
Every Man confirm’d me, that the Treatife was 
wholly ridiculous, and in no Refpe@ worthy to 
be examin’d and weigh’d ; yet I thought I found 
many Signs of Honefty and Integrity in the 
Man, a found, clear, natural Wit, and all Things 
attelted and affirmed upon his own Experiences. 
This raifed my Wonder the more. Amoneft 
many Particulars, fome were as follow :. 


1. That the beft Way to plant an Orchard 
were to turn the Ground with a Spade in February, 
and to fet, from February till May, every Month 
fome Kernels of the beft and foundeft Apples or 
Pears, Sc, Finger deep, at a Foot Diltance: And 
by removing the reft (as Time and Occafion fhould 
advife) to leave the likelieft Plant to refide in the 
natural Place unremov’d. Cb. 7. pag. 17. 

2. That the Kernels of every Apple would 
bring forth Apples of the like Kind. Chap. 7. 
pag. 18. i 

3. That by the Leaves of each fpiring Plant you 
might diftinguifh each Kind of Fruit, whether de- 
licate or harfh, &c. Ch. 7. pag. 18. | 

4. That Apple-Trees, permitted to grow with- 
out grafting or removing, will endure a thou- 
fand Years. : 

5. That Apples either grafted, or any Time 
removed, could never be found, durable, or 
otherwife perfect. 


1. The firft of thefe Affertions was rejected as 
dilatory, and retarding our Hopes and Reward 
for half an Age. 

2. The fecond was contradiéted by daily Ex- 
perience, which voucheth, that many Apple- 

: Kernels 
5 
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Kernels will degenerate to Crabs, at leaft if taken 
from Apples planted on a Crab Stock ; and that 
Crab-Kernels are better for a Plantation, than 
any Apple-Kernels. 

3. Thethird Note was wholly unknown and un- 
obferv’d in our Country. 

4. The fourth, like an unreafonable Fancy. 

5. The fifth, as refuted in all our Orchards 
_ every where. | 


Notwithftanding thefe Oppofitions, I ftill re- 
tained my good Opinion of the Man’s Honelty 
and Experience. Therefore I refolved to make 
~ exa@ Trial with Patience. I digg’d Holes of 
three Foot Breadth in a Parcel of ordinary Clay- 
Ground. [Note, That the whole Piece of Clay- 
Ground was turned fomewhat deep with the 
Spade before, that the Settlings might gather 
Root as well in that vulgar Ground, as alfo in 
the finer Mould.] I acquired Slips of feveral 
Trees that grew without Grafting, and bore fe- 
veral Fruits of their natural Kind: Thefe 1 
placed each Kind round about the Verges of the 
feveral Holes. By diligent Enquiry the firft 
Spring, I found fourteen feveral Sorts of thefe 
natural Apples, the Fruit much differing in Tafte, 
Shape, and Colour ; fome only green and fowerith, 
fome red-ftreaked, fome party-colour’d, and very 
pleafant, fome Table-Fruit in Summer, fome 
Winter Fruit, fome Cyder Fruit. Of all thefe 
the Kentifh Codling was by odds the worlt; not 
many better than the French Cornel. Waving 
placed thefe Slips in the Border of the Hole at 
a Foot Diftance, I filled up the Hole with a fine 
Kind of Garden Mould, carried thither in Bar- 
rows. This I raifed not in Tumps, for J forefaw 
the Inconvenience, that it would be a Harbour 
for Ants and Pifmires, I kept it alfo atan equal 

: Level, 
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Level, that the Rain night not lodge there, and 
corrupt the young Roots. In the midft of this 
fine Mould, in the moft temperate Weather, I 
did Monthly, from Autumn to the next Spring, 
fet Kernels of the fineft Sort of Apples, with 
delineating in a Sciograph the feveral Kinds in 
feveral Places. I now find that the Kernels of 
Apples grafted on Crab-Stocks, prove not all 
Crabs, nor (as I guefs) altogether of. the Kind of 
that Apple whencethe Kernel was taken. 

2dly, That, as the Mould is finer where they 
frit grow, fo the Fruit feemeth more civil; and 
in coarfe Ground they degenerate towards the 
rab, Our Neighbours, for a Nurfury, fow the 
Drots or Matt (as we call it) of Apples ground 
ina Cyder Mill. But I have noted, the faireft 
Kernels to be bruifed in the Mill, the Remainder 
being {mall, and fown in coarfe Land, become a 
Kind of Crabs: And that the Kernels of natural 
Apples do very much propend to the Kind of 
which they are defcended. ) 

This was neglected; and therefore unknown 
to our Neighbours, who had no need of this 
Curiofity, as being fo addiéted to grafting, 
that they take not Notice of any natural 
Apple, except the Gennet Moyle, the Kydod- 
din, the Sweeting, and the French Cornel ; 
which are found in all Places. °Tis fure that 
Kernels of the fame Apples; in a far differing 
Soil, do produce a different Apple; but (as I 
aid) {till with feme Inclination to the Original, 
if it be the Kernel ef an ungrafted Apple. And 
this may advertife the beft Seafon of defigning 
Variety ;. namely, in Application of choice Com. 
poit to the very Kernel, Gabr. Plat prefcribeth | 
“xp. 14. pag. 210..0f the Additions to the ex- 
cellent Legacy. All other Stories, of pouring 

Liquors 
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Liquors into the Bark, or Bulk of the Tree, 
are effete and idle Fancies, for nine Days 
Wonder. 
3dly, I find the Truth, and that much more | 
might be added to Law/on’s Rules, of diftinguifh- 
ing the Hopefulnefs of the Fruit by the firft 
Leaves of the yearling Plant: For a fhort and 
dark green Leaf prognofticateth acrabbed Fruit: 
With a larger Leaf, and thick, but alfo dark 
green, I have found a good Winter Apple, but 
the Stock hardy, to endure a ftiff Clay-Ground: 
A fady willowith broad Leaf noteth a flat infipid 
Apple, as the Kentifh Codling, which holds out 
well againft Blafts. A paler Green, as the Pop- 
pinjay, or Barbary Leaf, efpecially if the Leaf 
be limber alfo, noteth a delicate Fruit; and 
the broader the Leaf, the fairer that Fruit; A 
wrinkled Leaf, neither very dark, nor very 
light, proves red-ftreak’d, Crab Stocks have red- 
difh Tops. More Particulars will occur by ordi- 
nary Obfervation. | 
4thly, For the incredible Durance of Apple- 
Trees, toa thoufand Years, I have upon much 
Experience, and many Reafons, much abated the 
Prefumption of my Cenfure. ’Tis certainly true 
(as Gabriel Plat in the aforefaid Place noteth) 
that if a Man aim at his prefent Profit, then 
grafting is his Way; but if he aim at the Profit 
of his Pofterity, then it is beft not to graft at all. 
This Iadd, that moft ungrafted Apples are apt, 
by the Over-weight of their Fruit, to lean towards 
the Ground; and I have feen many of them 
quelled quite to the Ground; where they do re- 
pew their Strength, and get up again into many 
Trunks, in a continued Order, anfwerable to 
the old Fable of the Giant Anteus. Every al- 
piring Trunk of fome of thefe natural Apples, 
is much more lafting than any aii, a 
ree : 
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Tree: And many very aged People have affur’d 
me, that they have difcerned no Difference either 
of their Growth or Decay, in their whole Age 
from their Childhood. I will tell you upon my 
Credit the Wonders of one Tree of this Kind, 
now growing in Ocle Pitchard: The Fruit is not 
very lappy, nor.pleafant ; the Leaf dark Green, 
and ftif. My known Friend (for Trial) made of 
that Tree five of our large Hogfheads, confifting 
of fixty-four Statute Gallons of Cyder, without 
the Mixture of any Water. It ordinarily yield- 
eth four Hogfheads, and feldom or (as they affure 
me that dwell there) never faileth of three; yet 
few of our Countrymen have heard of it, or 
take Notice of it. This Tree hath had very 
many Uprifings, fo that I conceive it hath been 
many hundreds of Years making this Proerefs, 
My dear Alliance, Mr. Thomas Taylor, was Owner 
of it many Years, and dwelt alwaysin that Pa- 
rifh, He is now paft eighty Years old, of firm 
Strength and frefh Memory; yet he affirmeth, 
that he never could difcern any Change in the 
Tree: And his Wife, for many Years, try’d to 
plant the Branches, but was utterly difcourag’d 
by their flow Motion. I have for three Years 
try’d fome Branches, which feem only to keep a 
faint Life, with very little Progrefs. The Ground 
on which this great Tree grows, is Pafture, and 
feems not in the Age of Man to have been broken 
up, or reliev’d with Compoft, or frefh Mould ; 
which may fhew, that it is a very hardy Plant, 
So much upon the Adventure of my own Credit, 
which may be examin’d by a thoufand Witneffes, 
to confirm the Credit, or rather Guefs and Pro- 
pofal, of Mr, Lazw/on. 

5thly, For Duration of the Fruit-Tree, much 
Care muft be had in the Removal, which fhould 
be foon after the Leaf is fallen, when the Au- 

| tumna 
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fumnal Rains, have foftened the Earth at the 
Roots, that the Roots be not bruifed or wounded 
in the Removal; and then the Tree fhould keep 
the fame Pofition towards the Heavens; the 
Roots laid alfo in the fame Pofture, the fmaller 


_ Fibres, or bearded Roots, rather cut at the Ends 


_ than crumpled up; and the Earth in which the 
Stock is laid, fomewhat of the fame Kind, but 
bettered and mellowed, not with undigefted 
Muck, but with fine Mould, and Shovelings of 
the Fale: If the Roots are cut or bruifed, to 
the fame Proportion the Branches muft be lop- 
ped. Ina grafted Plant every Bough fhould be 
lopped, at the very Tops, in Apples and Pears ; 
not in Cherries and Plums. In a natural Plane 
_ the Boughs fhould not at all be lopped, but fome 
taken off clofe to the Trunk, that the Root at 
 firft Replantation be not engaged to maintain too 
_ many Suckers: And this muft be done with fuch 
Difcretion, that the Top Branches be not too 
clofe together; for the natural Plant is apt to 
grow fpiry, and thereby fails of Fruitfulnefs. 
Therefore let the referved Branches be divided at 
a convenient Roundnefs. The Branches that 
are cut off, may be fet, and will grow, but 
flowly. If the Top prove fpiry, or the Fruit 
unkind, then the due Remedy mutft be in graft- 
ing. 
_ Neither is grafting to be ufed only as a Re- 
medy; for it doth moft certainly improve the 
Kind of the Fruit; infomuch, that a Graft of 
- the fame Fruit doth itielio tte the Fruit, as is 
lately much obferved by our Wel/h Neighbours, 
who do graft the Gennet-Moyle upon the fanie 
Stock, and thereby obtain a larger Apple, more 
juicy, and better for all Ufes: And fome tripli- 
cate their Graftings (for a Curiofity) upon the 


fame Account, 
Ll And 
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And it is noted amongft us, that a Pearmain, 
or any other pleafant Fruit, either for Cyder, or — 
for the Table, is much fweeter, if grafted upon 
the Stock of a Gennet-Moyle, or Kydoddin, 
than if grafted on a Crab-Stock; though much 
lefs lafting upon the Stock of the Gennet-Moyle : 
The Gennet-Moyle being alfo lJefs lafting, efpe- 
cially amongft us, where they are generally plant- 
ed of large Settlings, which muft needs wound 
' them in their very Beginnings, and therefore hin- — 
der their Duration. | 

Alfo Grafting doth much precipitate, or at 
leaft expedite the Reward, efpecially if the Graft — 
be taken from a Branch that hath fome Years 
conftantly borne found Fruit plentifully. Truft— 
not to one Year’s Trial. Poteft entm vel anni pro- 
ventu, vel aliis de caufis, etiam naturaliter infecun- 
da femel exuberare: Sed ubi plurimis velut emeritifa 
non eum ftipendits fides furculo confiitit, nibil dubttan- 
dum eft de fecunditate: nec tamen ultra quadrienni- 
um talis extenditur inquifitio, faith Columella in a 
like: Cafes 10) 3,.0:06 i 


1. Thus we fee how to haften the Reward, 
both by Grafting, and in the Choice of the 
Graft. : | 


9, And how to fweeten the Fruit and better it, 
both by the Choice of a pleafing Stock, and alfo 
of a kind. Graft. | a 

3. And how to multiply Variety in the Diver- 
fity of Compoft, efpecially at the firft Plantation 
of the Kernel; and I add, with frequent Ap- 
plication of pleafant Infufions and Liquids, as 
in which Anife-Seeds, Fennel, Rofemary, or 
gather agreeable Aromaticks have been iteepee 

et 
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Yet beware of giving too much Juice to a young 


- Plant; for that may drown it, or make it lefs 


euftful: And-I never faw an Orchard prove, 
where the Ground was wetted with a Water- 
Gall, or where the Moifture ‘did for. fome Time 
lye there, and could not be drained away. Yet 
near a running Sink of foiled Water, I have 
feen the approaching Trees never nay of their 
I “ruit, . 


4. And hence we fee how to plant an Orchard 
that may probably remain to the World’s End, 
And in this Point I have infinuated fome Part 


of my Paradoxes, by the Way of a Story, and 


in Pretence of defending another againft the 


Opinion and common Practice of mine own 


Countrymen. Mr. Law/on’s Book I have not 
now at Hand, neither can I record his Judgment 
verbally, but I think I have ftuck clofe to his | 
Senfe. 

He addeth, that the Fruit of the natural Plant 
doth grow better and pleafanter by Time; as 


— better at thirty Year’s Growth than at twenty 


Year’s Growth. This I know not. See Chap. vii. 
pag. 18.19. 

Alfo he requireth much more Diftance of the 
Trees ‘than we obferve, as fixty Foot at leatt. 
Our common Orchards are at twenty Foot Di- 
ftance ; our beft Orchards at thirty at leaft, by 
alternative Rows per Quincuncem * * * * * * 


(as in the Margin.) In large Crofts * * * * * 
of Arable, referved for conftant * * * * * * 
Tillage, which isa neceflary Help * * * * x 
to Fruit-Trees, our beft Hufbands * * * * * * 
* * KK * * 


graft high, and prefer Lawy/on’s ut- 
moit Diftance, even fixty Yards, 


that the Teams may not annoy the Trees; and 
| Oe then 


* * * & E R 
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then the Trees bear a full Load of Fruit, and 
{pread to the natural Perfection. This I add,. 
that if you would have the Trees grow tall, and 
fhadow more in Summer, and keep off Winds 
better in Winter, and the Fruit the fweeter, then 
you fhould plant the clofer together, never nearer 
than twenty Foot. 


To conclude my Paradoxes: He that is pro- 
vided of a Nurfery, need wot be very nicely 
provident for the Longevity of his Trees. A 
fmall Parcel of Ground will furnifh Store for all 
his Grounds, and for all his Neighbourhood, to 
play away upon Graftings and novel Experiments. 
And to encourage this Nurfery, I now fum up 
all with my laft Paradox, That for thefe four 
-jaft Years, whereof two were very dry Summers, 
T laid the fruittul Sprays of natural Apple- Plants 
_ in the Ground, fome very fmall, not two Foot 
above Ground, all thereabout; and from the 
firft Summer to this prefent Spring, they never 
failed'to bear as thick as Traces of Onions. But 
it is better for the Plant, if you pull off the 
young Apples foon after they are knitted, the 
firftt Year at leaft. Some I laid alfo of four Yards 
Length under the Ground, the Sprays lying flope 
above Ground: Thefe grow and bear incredibly. 
Others I flope, and pare away the bordering 
Turf, that the reflected Sun may give me the 
early Benefit of a Dwarf Orchard; and thefe, 
againft Midjummer, are as big as a Lady’s Fift. 
I prefent them to ftore of Witneffes. If I dwelt 
near Cheapfide, I fhould make my new planted 
Nurfery as rich as an Orchard. All natural Ap- 
ples are not of this Precocity : ‘The more durable, 
as I faid before, are much more fullen. Some 
require a Knot for the Root, others not: All 
| three 
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three the better for it, To fome a fmall Slice of 


the Bark is as good. Before December, whilft the » 


_ Spray grows on the Tree, by the Bluntnefs of 


the Bud you may difcover what Branch will bear 
Fruit the next Summer immediately following, if 


i, you cut off the Branch, and fet it before the 


Buds be fprouted too far forward, (as you may 


a in February, or the Beginning of March.) This, 


with fome, will pafs as a Prophecy. A fore 
Blaft, or May Frofts may deceive you. Of thefe 


_ natural Apples there are not paft fix or feven 


Kinds diftinguifhed by proper Names amongtt 
us. I conceive they can never be diftinguifhed, 


_ for that every Individual always affumes a pecu- 


liar Nature from the infinite Variety of Compott. 
In this Nurfery, °tis the fame Pains, and no 
Charge, to try the Seeds of Firrs, Pines, Cyprefs, 
Pitch, 8c. which prove better for Replantation 
than in Hot-beds. 

Of the Art of Grafting, either with the Cions, 
Bud, or Leaf, I fhall fay nothing, becaufe every 
Village amongft us yieldeth Store of Artifts; and 


_ many Books fhew the Rules; but in thefe Things 


an Artift can teach more in a Day, than a Book 


~. in a Month. 


One Reafon why Fruit doth fo abound in this 
Country, is, for that no Man hath of late Years 
built him a Houfe, but with fpecial Regard to 
the Proximity of fome Ground fit for an Orchard, 
which fhould be of fome Depth, as is commonly 
towards the Foot of a defcending Ground, and 
frequently with a Proclivity towards the South; 


and the Land not too friable or hollow, but 


fomewhat tough, binding, and tenacious, left the 
Winds root up the Stocks. And many Times 
Servants, when they betake to Marriage, feek 
gut an Acre or two of Ground, which they Se 
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fit for Orchards; for this they give a Fine, or 
double Value for Years or Lives; and thereon 
they build a Cottage, and plant an Orchard ; 
which is all the Wealth they have for themfelves, 
and their Pofterity. 

For Gardens, we have little Bukiardole nent to 
defign more than is for the neceflary Ule of our 
own Families, except our River Wye may be 
made navigable for Tranfportation. And by 
Defect of Tranfportation, our Store of Cyder is 
become a Snare to many, who turn God’s Blef- 
fings into Wantonnefs and Drunkennefs: The 


Credit of Cyder being of few late Years much 
advanced in the Eftimation of our beft Gentry, 4 


who have fought out the right Method of ripen- 
ing and hoarding the choiceft Fruits, and of find- 
ing the right Seaton of drawing it, and fome alfa — 
of bottling it, But I am confident that much — 
more may be added to the Perfection of it, when 
they fhall alfo apply to it the due Subtilties of 
the myfterious Art of Fermentation. 

I found it much amended, by putting pure 


Cyder upon the frefh Lees of a But of Sack new- 


ly drawn. 

In Vines our Gentry have lately contended in 
a profitable Ambition to excel each other: So 
that the white Mu/cadine is vulgar, the purple and’ 
black Grape frequent, the Parfly Grape and Fron- 
finiac in many Hands, 

Wallnuts belong to our Highway Sides, and 
are fitteft for dry and ftony Grounds. I find 
them, for the dryeft Ground of: the Nurfery 
a never-failing Companion. In Columella we 
roay find many excellent Rules how to afcertain 
and haften their Growth, and to mend their 


a 
The © 
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The large Chefnut being fuch a mafculine 
Food for lufty Rufticks, and fo much ufed at the 
beft Tables in Frauce, and fo favoury in the Con- 


ae ‘diment of our ftrongeft Cyder with Salt, I much: 


blame our Countrymen, that we have no more 


_ _Ufe of a Food that would foon become cheap, 
_ common, and lafting. 


All thefe Nuts and Filberts do accelerate 


. Growth, as I have proved, by the Rules of 
 Columelia: In aqua mulfa, nec ninius dulci mace- 
rato, ita jucundtwris faporis fruétum cum adoleve- 


rit, prebebit, &F interim melius €&S celerius fronde- 


dit, lib.5. cap.i1c. And again, de arb. 22. 1 
~ cannot tell whether it fhould not be read, nec mi- 
mis dulci, but 1 try’d it in Milk, and alfo in flale 
_ Urine fteep’d in Sheeps Dung, with good Suc- 
_ cefs. He adds, for an Improvement, At in me- 


dulla ferule fine putamine nucem Grecam vel avel- 


q lanam abfcondito, €S8 ita adobruito. A worthy Per- 
fon try’d the Kernels of Cherry-ftones and Plumb- 


ftones, having firft broken and caft away the 
Shells, and fetting them in Summer Time, as 


_ foon as they were ripe; and he affureth, that they 
gota Year’s Advantage in Celerity. | . 
Ms I do much wonder that fuch a fingular honeft 
Man as Gabriel Plat fhould write, that it is 


found by Experience, that a Chefnut in ten or 


twelve Years will grow into a fair Tree, able to 


be the Mafter Poft of a fair Building. And the 
like of the Wallnut, Exp. 13. pag. 269. Addit. to 
the Legacy. 62 3) 

Tam at the like Wonder at honeft Capt. Blithe’s 
Precedent of {mall quickfet Oaks, that at eleven 
Years Growth made Spars and fmall Building- 


a Timber, Chap. 25. pag. 158. Edit. 1652. 


Lid-4 Our 


t 
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Our Elm is of fpeedieft Growth, all Timber, - 
always fhredded to be the talleft of Englifb Trees ; 
and found in Rows in our Highways, and.at 
every Cottager’s Door, except they be compell’d 
to give Place to Fruit-Trees. 

In many Journies through Shrop/bire, I have 
{carce feen two Elms of the right Kind. The 
Cruft of the Earth there is too fhallow. But the 
Root of the Oaks cleaves through the harder 
Earth, and furely finds a Marley Subftance for 
his plentiful Suftenance to the full Depth of his 
Stature, : 


Quod quantum vertice ad auras 
Zi thereas, tantum radice ad Tartara tendit, 
Georg. 2. ¥ 101. 


All our Hills have fometimes borne Oaks, or 
few fail’d, and I conceive moft are very apt for it. 
But of late the Iron-Mills have devoured our 
Glory, and deflower’d our Groves. 

We are generally noted to excel in all Kinds 
of Hufbandry; our Ploughs are light; but we 
liften after further Direétions which come to us 
through your Hands. The Rye of Clebanger 
and of fome Parts of Irchinfield is as good as the 
Muncorn or Mifcellane of many other Countries ; 
and our Wheat is upon the Ground far richer than 
I faw any in the fair Vale of Ejome in Worcefter- 
fowe and Warwickpbire ; asin my Travels, I fome- 
times examin’d it in the Company of other more 
fkilful Hufbandmen. 

For Paftures we add Improvements daily; _ 
and as a Stranger paffeth by our Habitations, by 
our Fences, Orchards, Paftures, Arable, he may 
diftinguifh a well-ordered Houfekeeper and a 
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Freeholder, from an over-rack’d Tenant and an 
Unthrift. 

This is the Country where Rowland Vaughan 
began his Water-Works ; and I can name you a 
great Number of admirable Contrivers for the 
publick Good. | | 

The Lord Scudamore may well begin to us 
a tare Example for the well-ordering of all his 
Family, a great Preferver of Woods againft the 
Day of England’s Need, maintaining laudable 
Hofpitality regularly bounded with due Sobriety, 
and always keeping able Servants to promote 
the beft Expediences of all Kinds of Agriculture, 
And Sir H, L. hath heartily profecuted the fame 
Encouragements. Our learned Mr. 3B. H. drives 
on the fame Defign, as far as the Glances of a 
moft fedulous Employment will permit. Mr. R, 
of L. is excellently apt, and conftantly diligent 
in the Purfuit as well of Delicacies, as Necef- 
faries. Mr. S. of W. hath in few Years raifed an 
under Tenement, from 8/. yearly, and fo rented, 
to be well worth 601, yearly, and fo rented, or 
thereabouts. He never fails inany Point of good 
Hufbandry. Mr. F. of B. hath raifed his poor 
Paftures from the Value of 25. 6d. to be better 
worth than 205. yearly. C. M. hath metamor- 
phofed his Wildernefs to be like the Orchards of 
“Alcinous; herein alfo a hearty Patriot. I mutt 
ceafe to name Men, fince in every Village there 
is fome excellent Republican. e 

With one fad Note I muft now conclude this 
Difcourfe. I with this fore Proverb, Bona Terra 
Mala Gens, may not belong to us. The Mott 
High hath filled us with his Bleflings ; but we 
fail fo much in returning due Thanks, that we 
many Times turn his Bleffings into heavy Curfes, 
and make his liberal Gifts the prevailing: ae 
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of our hafty Ruin. And whereas the rural Life — 
fhould, in all Reafon, be the moft humble, and 
tame, and innocent; yet daily Experience fhew- 
eth; that where any Trade of Manufaéture is _ 
driven on, there the Word of God bears a Price: . 
Where Trade thrives not, there the Word of 

God is, at the beft, but a pleafant Song: If fome- 
times they hear it, yet feldom they obey it. And — 
all Doors and Highways are oppreffed with idle 
and fturdy Vagabonds:, And it is more eafy for 
an honeft Jufticiary to do the Work of Hercules, 

in cleanfing the Augean Stable, than to remedy 
fuch a cuftomary and prevailing Evil. Our frefh 
Expectation is, that fome worthy Patriot will 
break through the Difficulties of an obftructive 
People, and force open a Way for Trade and 
Commerce. Let our Prayers and Importunities © 
prefs on all true-hearted Patriots thus to advance 
the Publick. For this Adventure is, without Dif- 
pute, fure of a Reward in Heaven, and not only © 
free from the Envy of Men, but always acknow- 
ledged to deferve everlafting Monuments of Glo- 
ry. And thus alfo, in the Perfon of another (as 
under a fit Veil of Modefty) I briefly hint unto 
you, what Efteem we do truly owe unto your 
Labours. I pray the Lord to remember your 
Diligence i in the great Day of his. Appearance in 
Glory. 


May 3, Your bearty Well-wifber, 
* 1656. - 2 
ana obliged Servant in the Lord, 


LB. 
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_ EPISTOLARY ADDRESS 


TO 


Sola AVING employed one Day, upon 
fa long Letter to you, concerning 
Orchards, and the Culture of Here- 
aD fordfbire, and the Meffenger being 
SA N224 not yet gone, I fhall now add fome- 
WY) OH yet gone, 
what, or at leaft fum up the Refult of my former 
Difcourfe. vane 
The Ground for an Orchard fhould rather in- 
cline towards the South, than towards the North: 
Yet no Neceffity of Nicenefs in that Point. They 
prove well towards the North. So rather towards 
the rifing Sun than towards the Weft, Yet the 


Weft Wind is the beft, and the Wefern Sun beft 


ripening. And the Blafts commonly come from 
| the 


I 
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the full South, and about Noon: Wherefore we — 
pray with the P/almit, To be delivered from the 
Evil thai flieth at Noon-tide, 

Yeta diligent Obferver may find, that the hurt- 
ful Winds are apt to gather into Channels upon 
the Surface of the Earth, as the Streams of Wa- 
terdo: Anda Man may find by his Eye and Rea- 
fon, and fee it confirmed by anniverfary Experi- 
ence, that at a Mile’s Diftance, one Point of the 
Heavens is far more agreeable, or hurtful, than 
another, either by the Conduct of Hills and Vales ~ 
in the Neighbourhood, or at a Diftance, or by 
Vapours arifing from Lakes, Rivers, or Moorifh 
Grounds, which by Frofts are turned into Blafts, 
For we have confirmed it into a Proverb, that 
dry Frofts do not blaft, but moitt Frofig, and 
Frofis following after Rain do; and dampy 
Grounds make Frofts, that would be dry in other. 
Places, become moift in the Neighbourhood. Al- 
fo fometimes in a very Bottom, the Air is penn’d 
fo clofe, and the Sun’s Heat fo multiplied by Re- 
flections, that it 1s apt to gather the Southern Blatts 
(which, as I faidare the more frequent, and more 
hurtful to the nicer Fruit, and to Hops) as in a — 
Furnace or Oven. 

If the Cruft or richer Surface of the Earth be 
near a Foot deep, it is fully enough: And if the 
Cruft of the Earth be deeper, yet I have feldom 
feen any of our Stocks fet more than a Foot deep, 
except they be great Stocks, which fhould keep 
their former Depth. 

If the Ground be equable, that is, in any Pro- 
clivity relating towards a Level, than it~is pity 
to ftock it with natural Plants, The more expe- 
dite Way were, in Ofober, to fettle Crab-Stocks 
at thirty Foot Diftanee in the fore-mentioned beft 

Order, per Quincurcem: And after three -_ 
the 


a 
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the next following Spring, fend for an Artift to 


graft them with the beft Fruit. 


The Crab-Stocks fhould not be above the Big- 


. —nefs of a Man’s Hand-wrift: If bigger, ’tis lefs 


apt to clofe with the Graft, and then the Rain 
finds a Hole to the Danger of the Stock. Our 
ufual Cuftom was upon the plain Stock to fet 


two or three Grafts, which (for Variety) might 


be different, without any Hazard or Damage. 
Of late, many do flope the Stock for one only 


_. Graft, conceiving this the more certain Way to 


unite the Stock, and graff fully and fpeedily. 
Ina Nurfery, if the Stocks be as {mall as Twigs, 
the fureft and fpeedieft Way is by the Joint- 
Graft, where no lefs than eight Sides are en- 
gaged, and this is an Improvement of the laft 
Stamp. | 

We cannot truft to any Artift, but have need 
to ufe a true and careful Friend in the Choice of 
Grafts from the fruitful Branch of a found and 
fruitful Tree.. And an Error in this Point (be- 
fides the Miftake of the Fruit) may prorogue the 
Reward for five Years or more, which is a fad 
Lofs. Columella’s former Note is worthy to be re- 


~ membered in this Point. 


If the Ground be very unequal, ’tis a great 
Charge, and avery grofs Vanity to level it. For 
there is a Kind of Beauty, and a fure Refrefh- 
ment in a Wildernefs ; at leaft it 1s a good Soil if 
appendant to a pleafant Garden. And it may 
be better, more Kind, and more fruitful, moft 
certainly more fit for Variety, and for all Change 
of Seafons, by Inequality, than by Equality. And 
this is the Ground that is fitteft for the natural 
Apple, who is then wronged, maimed or wounded, 
when he is hindred from his natural Courfe, or. 
forced into Order. Yet I fhould not plant him 

I in 
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in fuch Bottoms, where the Water cannot pafs 
away: The Defcent were beft for his Situation. 

The Apples we commend for Grafts, are the 
Stockin Apple, the Felly-flower Apple, the Well- 
Apple, the Eliot, the Queen-Crab, the Quince- 
Apple, the Winter- Quining, the Harvey, the Wil- 
liam, the Leonard, the ‘fohn-Apple, the Snouting ; 
‘not forgetting the Pearmain, and Pippin, and — 
Leather-Coat. Thefe and many more that are 
namelefs, are for the Table. 

‘ae or Cyder, the Streak’ d-Mujt is moft commend- 

ed; but ’tis but a Kind of Shrub or Hedge- 
Plant, not apt to grow to a large Tree; and 
{pending Strength fo thick and fo conftantly, 
that the Planter commonly furvives to fee the 
Decay of hisown Work. There isa White-Muf, 
much commended for ftrong lufty Cyder, che 
Tree long lafting. Another White-Mujthath this - 
Fault; they abide not on the Tree, to be gather- — 
ed together, but are always dropping one after — 
another. ‘ 

IT need not note fuch Cautions as may afford 
Choice for all Seafons, early and late, and in the 
firit Stocking of the Ground to plant Pears and 
Apples alternately, at leaft if we have no Cer- 
tainty of the Nature of the Ground; and there 
is a Beauty as well as Profit in Variety: And 
Pears grow long before they take up much Room, 
and for the moft Part begin to be in Perfection, 
when the grafted Apple is decay’d. Ora Winter — 
Apple which lafts longer, and grows flower, may 
be alternative to a Cyder-Apple. 

The Clay-Land binds the Tree fafter from 
Wind-Strokes, the Sandy-Land hafteneth the 
Growth more.. By Rows of Elms every Orchard 
and Village is generally fenced from the North 


and North-Eaft Winds; yet no Neceflity. ~~ 
For 
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For Hops, we make Hafte to be the chief 
Hop-Mafters in Exgland; our Country having 
Store of Coppice-Woods, and many provident 


. Men, within thefe three Years, planting Abun- 


dance of the faireft and largeft Sort of Hops. 
All about Bromyard, in a bafe Soil, there is great 
Store. At firft we adventured only upon deep, 
low, rich and moorifh Grounds; now we climb 


-up the Hills with wonderful Succefs. We, find 


alfo that the Bottoms are apt to gather Heat 
as an Oven, (as is abovefaid) and that begets 
Honey-Dews, when the more open Air efcapes 
if, 

Our Poets, New and Old, and all beft Judg- 
ments, do highly commend the Pleafure of a 
Grove, Horat. 12. Epift. 2. Scriptorum chorus omnis 
amat Nemus, 9 furgit urbes. We do commonly 
devife a fhadowy Walk from our Gardens thro’ 
our Orchards (which is the richeit, fweeteft, and 
moft embellifhed Grove) into our Coppice- Woods 
or Timber-Woods. Thus we approach the Re- 
femblance of Paradife, which God, with his own 
perfect Hand, had appropriated for the Delight 
of his innocent Mafter-piece. If a Gap lyes in 


the Way between our Orchard and Coppice, we 


fill up the Vacancy with the artificial Help of a 
Hop-Yard, where a bufy Weed gives the Shape 
ofa Wood. This muft content us, till we can 
gain the Credit of a Vineyard, which as yet hangs 
between Hope and Fear. The late dry Summers 
did fwell us with Hopes; the latter fickle Spring 
and moift Autumn, did blaft, or drown our Ex- 
pectation. 

Some fow Acorns, and Afh-Keys, and other 
Seeds for Woods, in wild and hilly Grounds. 
Others count it much better to plant Quick-fets, 

| es which 
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which make more Hafte, and may be more redu- 
cible to the Beauty of Order. 

Before we adventure for Woods upon untried | 
Ground, ’tis not amifs to make Ufe of Sir Hugh 
Plat’s Augur. Myfelf having bought a fmall Tene- 
ment, thought it worth the while to fee the Nature 
of mine own Land for nine Foot Depth; which was 
foon done. By that, I found where Sand, where 
Stone, and where Marle of the beft Sort were 
neareft at Hand: I found the Reafon why one 
Piece of Arable was more cold and moift, and lefs 
fruitful, than another. | 

We have a Belief, that the moft barren Sur- 
face hath the richeft Entrails, not only of metal- 
lick Minerals, but alfo of Stone, yea of Marle; 
or fome other rich Material; And this is certain; 
that which we efteem the richeft Land, and buy 
it at the deareft Rate by far, that is, in many 
Refpects, the pooreft Land: As for Example, 
our richeft Land is efteemed to be on Frome Banks, 
the Pafture very rich, the Arable a ftiff Clay, — 
bearing the beft Wheat ; yet this Clay 1s very un- 
kind for Gardens, it does devour much Compoft. 
It isa flow Ground for Orchards; the Arable is 
much inclinable to the Mildews: If we have need 
to turn it into Paftures, though we have great 
Advantages of Land-floods, or other fat Waters, 
and the Ground feem very likely for Pafture, yet 
it is almoft as good to give it away, aS to gO a- | 
bout to turn it into Pafture. I have feen that in 
twenty Years it gathers not a Turf, or Sward. 
Yea lately the want of Winter-floods two Years 
together, left the Paftures as bare, hard, ftarvy, 
chapt and.cheany, as the bafeft Land upon the 
Welch Mountains. And ifthe Arable be there 
once out of Heart, or mifs of one Courfe of plow- 
ing, it is coftly Work to recover it. . 
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On the contrary, in many Places of the hot 
Rye-land, where the Paftures have a coarfe Sea- 
green Blade, or fhort and poor, and where the 
Fields refufe Wheat, Peafe, and Fitches, there 
Sheep thrive beft, and their Dung fuddenly reco- 
vers the Arable, which is light and eafy for a 
weak Team: In three or four Years, tis at the 
beft for fuch Pafture as it proves. The Paftures 
quickly improved by fatting Sheep there, that 
may lye upon it Night and Day. The Land 
quick for Orchards, or any Sort of Trees, as well 
the talleft Elms as the Afh; eafily fitted for Gar- 
dens, for Hemp, Flax, Turnips, Parfnips, &£c. 
Hence you may judge, which of thefe were more 
worthy to be called the Richer Land; if the rich 
Water-floods did not give the rich Paftures the 
Advantage on one Side. And hence you may 
fee what Prevalency there is in the Advantage of 
Pafture only. 

I have feldom feen Paftures forced by Compoft | 
in this Country, as I have feen elfewhere. Only 
in the Winter we feed our Cattle on the higher 
Paftures, and in the Hazard of a Rot, fome fol- 
low the Directions of Gabriel Plat, in putting out . 
their Sheep all Nights; which hath proved a 
Safecuard to the Sheep, anda great Help to the 
Pafture. Other Helps of Pafture we do omit, 
every Rill of Water is carefully conducted to the 
beft Ufe. Ifit runs from a fat Stream, Land- 
flood, or Lime-ftone, we find Benefit in it, if © 
withal we let it pafs over and away, before it 
exchangeth its Fatnefs into a cold Hunger, which 
falls out in a very few Days. Some Water we 
find fo hungry, that we dare not receive it, but 
at Seafons of Neceflity. Lime we have feldom | 
tried upon Pafture. Afhes we find excellent to 
beget the white and purple Honey-fuckle, if fitted 
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on the Ground in Febraary, till it hath half 
candied the Ground, like a Hoar-Froft, Our 
belt Engli/o Hay-feed is, by Experience, found 
to be our more natural Friend. 

Our Grafierss which are Butchers, do find 
this Fault in the excellent Paftures ftored with 
Gilt-cups, which is a Kind of Crowfoot, that it 
makes the Fat of their Beef turn yellow, as if it 
were of an old Beef. | 

Fhe Honcy-fuckle and Grafs we fort for Cows, 
the fowerer for the Breed of young Cattle, the 
harder and ftronger for labouring Oxen: and if 
it be rough, and little better than Sheep- Pafture, 
ris the better for Horfes, to mend the Breed of 
them for the Saddle. In an Hyperbolical Excefs, 
for the fuller Hluftration, I may fay, that a Nag 
fed upon high Grounds and dry Grounds, is, for 
‘Travel, as much beyond a Nag I bred in the 
lower Meadows, as a Lion exceedeth a Cow in 
Aétivity. Fora Bag'to Market, or a Cart, you 
may breed them in the lower Meadows, and you 
fhall fee them big-limb’d, well-trufs’d, and apt to 
tire themfelves with their own Bulk and Weight. 
The others that are bred on dry Ground, are 
Airy and Sinewy, full of Spirits and Vigour, in 
Shape like the Barb: They rid Ground, and’ 
gather Courage and Delight in their own Speed. 
Thus Colts well chofen, and Sheep well ordered, 
may be a rich Help to repair the Diftreffes of dry 
Pafture. ivi 

For Sheep we are {kill’d beyond the Rules of 
Gab. Plat, our Wool being the fineft of England, 
and our Sheep fmall, and not bearing above fix- 
teen Ounces ordinarily (yet I have feen our faireft 
Weathers bear thirty Ounces of Wool); being 
{mall and nice, they are generally houfed by 
Night, Summer and Winter. And are therefore 
| 7 lable 
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liable to two Kinds 6f Rot: The one is only of 
the Liver at firft, and if it be difcerned, ’tis cured 
by the Butcher’s Knife, without much Lofs to 
the Owner; the other prevails over the whole 
Body of the Sheep, and makes the Flefh fit for 
nothing but Dogs. I know fome Places, in which 
there ‘hath not been a Rot in the Memory of 
any of the Inhabitants; but there they change 
often, becaufe the Ground is very ftony, and, in 
two or three Years, wears out their Mouths: 
Aud nothing preferves Sheep better than Change 
of Soil. Our common Huibandmen keep’ their 
fmall Flocks at all Adventures, without much 

Care or Caution. But for larger Flocks our Shep- 
herds of Lemfteroer and Irchinfield are moft in- 
comparably expert. 
Whilft this Letter is under my Hand, by a 
Conference with Mr. S. concerning Orchards, I 
am affured, that upon along Trial (as ina Way 
_ of Conteftation) it was found experimentally, 

-that fome Apples, raifed of Kernels, did exceed 
the beft that could be found of grafted Apples in 
Delicacy of Tafte. 

That he tried to meliorate the Keuti/b Cod- 
ling, by a Graft of the fame Kind, and it proved 
worfe. , 

That a near Neiehbour made a Hogfhead of 
Cyder of Kentifh Codlings only: He tafted it 
this very Week. It hada Tafte far differing from 
all other Cyder, not bad, nor very excellent. 
That it looks like Perry, of a wheyifh Colour. 

He alfo. gave me at his awn Houfe a mott 
pleafant Drink, which I thought to be ‘Cyder, 
and perferr’d it before Red-ftreak’d Cyder, which 
was of the beft, and, for Trial, brought our to 
me and others atthe fame Time. This com- 
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mended Drink was compounded of Crabs never 
hoarded, but fhaken from the Tree, and imme- 
diately ground together with Perry of that lufci- 
ous Kind, which, at this Time of the Year, is 
always wont to be roapy. This Drink was not 
clear, but had fome Refemblance of roapy Perry. 
But he affures us, that the Crab does by this 
Compofition always preferve the Perry from being 
roapy. If fo (as of all Men I can belt believe 
him, who will not break his Word to fave his 
Life) this is an excellent Art, at one Time to 
make. Crabs, which grow naturally in all wild, 
dry, and barren Soil, a rich Fruit; and by them 
alfo to make a rich Benefit of thofe Pears, which, 
in the Language of another good Hufband, were 
called a cumberfome Weed. 

He preferibeth that the more lufcious the Pear 
be, the more Crabs be added to it. By the 
Tafte in the Mill, you may fit it generally more 
Pears than Crabs. He noteth that thefe Crabs 
were not of the forementioned Broom/bury Crabs, 
but common Crabs; of which common Crabs he 
advertifeth there are two Sorts. The firft foon 
ripe, and yellowifh, and fit to be mingled with 
the Pears that are firft ripe. And of this Kind 
was the Cyder that he gave to us. The other 
is a more fullen Crab, green about the End of 
Autumn. This agrees with its contemporary 
Pears. Or to make a Kind of Scychian Wind, 
fit to quicken the Palate of a fturdy Hinde, they 
may be laid in Heaps for a Month’s hoarding, 
and then ground by themfelves, or with Winter 
Apples. We know how welcome to foreign Pea- 
fants, and alfo to our Seamen, a rough Vine- 
gar or Werjuice would be, either to mingle with 
Pottage, or with Water for Drink. We have 
not yet felt fo much Want in England, as were 

neceflary 
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neceffary to teach us the Ufe of Crabs or other 
general Branches of Frugality. The Broomfbury 
Crab, fo often mentioned, is far larger than 
either of the Sorts, and in Shape like an Ap- 


ple. 


SIR, °Tis Time I fhould now give you Rett. 
In this you may fee my hearty Defires towards 
the Improvement and Welfare of our Native 
Country. If we muft be hindred of Trade 
with Spain, I with our Engli/h Indignation would 
feorn to feed at their Tables, to drink of their 
Liquors, or otherwife, to borrow or buy of 
them or of any other of their Confederates, as long 
as our Native Soil did fupply us with Neceffa- 
ries. I pray God to ftrengthen us all in a firm 
Love to his holy Truth, and ina mutual Love 
to each other, under the Shelter of his everlafting 
Mercies. 


Hereford, » Oi 
May 13, Your Servant in the Lord, 
1656. | 


I, B. 
MTETTITTiiiitirtiie ttle eee. Ls es 


An Extradt of Mr, Hartlib’s Letter, dated 
September 4, 1656. 


He defires, that thefe Letters may be prefented 
to publick View, for an Example to worthy Men 
in other Countries to do the like in thefe, and 
other Parts of Hufbandry. That the Latim Paf- 
fages fhould be turned into the vernaculous Lan- 
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guage, and many Expreffions altered into more 
plain and common Engli/b, that all vulgar Capaci- | 
ties may underfiand them, We. 


The Anfwer. 


1. That it is now too late to polifh any Parts 
of thofe Letters with fuch Accuratenefs, as be 
comes a Piece dreft for fevere Judgments. If it 
muft flie abroad, it muft go as it is, all Parts 
alike, in the free‘Garb of a natural Simplicity ; 
written with Speed, and with more Care of Truth, 
than of fit Words. 

Inftead of a Tranflation of Collumella’s Sen- 
tence, page 507, lime 14, 1 would annex this 
fhort £ygli/o Glois; That which is far fetch’d, 
may have little Familiarity with our Soil, and may 
a long Time take it unkindly to be banifhed 
from its Native Place. — | 

I dare not adventure for an exaét Tranflation, 
having no other Edition but that of Hieron. Com- 
meliné, 1595, which is fo full of Errors, that I 
tufpect every Line. It were an excellent Work, 
if any Man would publith a well-corrected Copy 
of the four Roman Hufbandmen, they being rare 
Monuments of Antiquity; the firft, namely that 
of Cato the Cenfor, being almoft 2000 Years old, 
Being now deftitute of Libraries, if I fhould un- 
dertake it, having no one old Exemplar upon 
which I fhould frame my Conjecture, at the beft - 
Succefs, I fhould fhew more Wit than Honefty. 
For I hold it a moft pernicious Prefumption, to 
intrude our own Fancies inftead of fuch great 
Authorities. 

Page 514. line +6. The Latin may be un-tran- 
flated, being but a rational Inference, to autho- 
rize that which is there {aid in Engle, 
| Page 
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Page 515. line 10. To the Worlds End. Lule 
thefe Words ina vulgarSenfe. For in very Truth, 
and well grounded Theology, we have no Reafon 
to conceive it to be long now, before the World 


fhall be changed or confumed by the laft Fire. 


Page 515. line 28. To explain this per Quin- 
cuncem to the dulleft, we may add thefe Engh/b 
Words; as in a Diaper-Napkin, or in common 
Glafs-Windows, which is the rhombular Figure. 


I dare adventure to ufe no more than the firft 
Letters of fome Mens Names, left I have Blame 
for my good Meaning. As in this I have merited 
little, fo I expect no better Reward; yet you have 
very much obliged me ever to fubfcribe, 


Yours unfeignedly. 


I. B. 
To my very worthy Friend. © 
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CONTAINING 


The Culture of fuch Foreft- 
Trees, Flowers, ¢c.as were 
omitted in the former Im- 
preflions; viz. The Fir, 
Pine, Pinafter, ec. 

The Method of Raifing the 
Truffle, Morille, and Muth- 
room. 

Of the extraordinary Produ- 
étion of the Chaddock- 
Orange. 


The feveral Manners of GRaF- 
FING. 

A particular eafy Method of 
managing the Ananas or 
Pine-Apple, the Bananas, the 
Guava, the Mango, and o- 
ther delicious Fruits of the 
hotteft Climates. 

Of DECOYS for WILD 
FOWL. 


With fome remarkable Particulars, not yet publifhed, re- 
lating to the Guern/ey-Lilly, and the Coffee-Tree. 
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APPENDIX 


To the NEW 


IMPROVEMENTS 


OF 


Planting and Gardening. 


AH INCE I have written upon the 
WS Subject of Foreft-Trees in my New 
Improvements, fome Gentlemen have 
wate ys thoughtit neceffary for me to enlarge 
NS 

fhould infert the Method of propagating fuch 


there mention’d, are, the Oak, Afh, Beech, Elm, 
Chefnut, and Wallnut. The Elm, indeed, ac- 
cording to the Foreft Terms, is not a Timber- 
Tree, but is ftyled by the Forefters a Weed, 
and grows among the Herbage; but the Fir 
and Pine I omitted, by Reafon of their being 
not fo common in England; however, as I have 
fince found that they will produce good bent 

wit! 


me !!)6 CLAP Pee 
with us, and improve one of our Soils, which has 
been accounted barren and unfertile, I thall now 
give a fhort Account of their Culture. We are 
firft to take Notice, that our Heath Grounds and 
our Rocky Grounds which yield little or no Pro- 
fit at prefent, are extremely proper for thefe 
Plants, even tho’ the firft confifts of the moft bar- 
ren Sand, and the latter has little or no Covering 
of Earth; and it feems to me, that all the Fir 
Kind will grow in any Soil or Situation. 


Of the Fir, Pine, and Pinafter. 


S all thefe are propagated by Seeds, it will 
be neceffary to fay fomefhing of the fav- 
ing of the Seeds. We muft gather the Cones 
when we obferve that they begin to change their 
Colour from green to brown, which commonly 
is about the End of Auguft; for in September 
they begin to crack and fhed the Seed, which, 
with an hot Day or two, will fhed, and be loft, 
for the Birds are very voracious of them. When 
,we have gather’d the Cones, we may fpread 
them upon Mats, and expofe them to the Sun, 
‘which will open them, and difcharge the Seeds 
and Nuts; thefe, when they are clean’d, muft 
be keptyn adry Place, and in March following 
muft be fown upon Beds cover’d over with Nets 5 
the Fir Seeds pretty fhallow, and the Pines 
fomewhat deeper; and the Winter following fift 
a little Sand over them to fettle the young Roots 
to prevent the Froft from turning them out 
of the Ground. Some fow them in Boxes to let 
them ftand two Years, and then carry the Boxes 
to the Place where they defign to make the Plan- 
tation, which may be done in 4pril, planting: 
every one in a thin Mud made of Earth and 
| Water, 
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Water. The Diftances which we may plant 
thefe Trees from one another, may be about 
three Foot, and may fo remain for four or five 
Years ; at which Time we may tranfplant every 
other Tree at the fame planting Seafon mention’d 
above, and in the fame Manner. ‘Thefe Trees 
profper extremely in the moft barren Heath 
Ground, and even in the moft unfertile Sand: 
They are quick Growers; fo that in twenty Yeare 
they will be worth about twenty Shillings a Tree, 
if they are planted for Groves; or elfe, if they 
are planted fingly, perhaps they will not be worth 
fo much in thirty Years. The Sorts of Firs are, 
the Scots Fir, the Sdver Fir, the Norway Fir, and 
the Pitch Fir; but the two firft do beft with us : 
And as for the Pine and Pinafter, they profper 
extremely, as may be obferv’d in many Places 
in England. 


Of the Sycamore or Great Maple. 


H E Sycamore is noted fora quick Grower, 
i it will thrive almoft in any Soil, where 
Trees of more Efteem will not profper, but _ 
chiefly delights in a dry and light Earth. It 1s 
raifed of Keys or Seeds fown in the Spring. As 
the Leaf continues on them the fhorteft Time of 
any Tree, they are not efteem’d proper for Ave- 
nues or Walk, and are apt, by a Kind of {weet 
Moifture, with which they abound, to harbour 
and propagate Caterpillers and Infects, which 
adds to their Inconvenience for Walks. They 
may be planted in Parks, becaufe the Deer are 
not fond of them.. The Wood being tough and 
light, is held little inferior to Afh, and is of 
great Ufe for making Ploughs, Carts, &c. and 
for all Manner of Turnery Wires. It bears 
. Tranfplantation 
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Tranfplantation very well, and of any Sizes 
chiefly in February, This Tree is extremely ufe- 
ful to make Plantations near the Sea, being a 
Plant which no Storm or Wind can eafily hurt, 
but feems to profper beft when it is moft expos’d 
to Winds; therefore Woods or Groves of this 
Tree fhould be planted to fhelter our Gardens 
that lye near the Sea. 


Of the Maple. 


Shaper Maple will grow in any Soil, but de- 
& lights moft in dry Land, and flourifhes more 
on Hills than on Plains. It.is very fubjeét to fhoot 
out-fide Branches, which fills it with Knots and 
Burs, and makes it very much valued by Cabinet- 
makers, €?¢, When it is free from Knots, it makes 
curious Boards, and is frequently chofen, by Rea- 
fon of its Lightnefs, for Mufical Inftruments. It 
is unfit to be planted in Hedges where there are 
other Trees under it, by Reafon of a vifcous Sub- 
ftance which it fheds, that is pernicious to the 
Buds of whatever it falls upon. It is alfo very 
ufeful to the Turner. It is propagated by Seed 
fown in the Spring, like Sycamore. ‘It may be 
managed the fame Way as the Ath; the Seeds 
will not come up ’till the Year after they are 
fown ; it will bear Tranfplantation at any Size: 
The beft Time for which is the Beginning of 
February, or the latter End of Ofober. 


Of the Lime-Tree, 


HE Lime-Tree, or Linden, is of two Sorts ; 

the Broad-Leav’d which comes from Flgn- 

ders, and the wild Kind, which grows naturally — 
: In 


E 
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in many Places in England. The firft isa much 
quicker Grower than the other: And by reafon 
of an ill Scent natural to the wild Lime, is much 
to be preferr’d; tho’ this is efteem’d to yield 
more ferviceable Wood; and of the Bark is 
made the Baft which is fo ufeful to Gardeners. 
They may be both propagated from Seed; but 
as that is attended with great Trouble and Ha- 
gard, it is much the better Way to raife them 
from Layers or Suckers, which the Root plenti- 
fully fhoots forth: And this being done about 
the Middle of Séptember, they will foon ftrike 
Root and be fit to tranfplant into the Nurfery 
in a T'welvemonth 3 being proper to be manag’d 
by the fame Method as the Elm. They chiefly 
delight in a Sandy Loam; and I know no Soil 
which difacrees with them, except it be a ftrong 
Chalk, which is apt to make them Mofley. They 
will bear the Smoak of the Town where other 
Trees will not grow; and may be tranfplanted - 
when they are ten or fifteen Foot high, and do 
very well, efpecially, if they have been accuftom’d 
to be dug about in the Nurfery. It is of a fine 
green Colour, and cafts a large Shade, which 
renders it very convenient and ornamental for 
Walks: It will bear Pruning, and inftantly heals 
upon it; and ought to be planted for Avenues at 
about fifteen or twenty Foot afunder. The 
Wood is good for making Models for Builders, 
and is much coveted by Ship-Carvers, being not 
liable to fplinter, and being of a fine white Colour, 
and both ftrong and light; and the Twigs are fit 
for Bafkets, and for every Ufe that the Willow is 
good for: And finally, the Coal is look’d upon as 
a better Ingredient for Gunpowder than even Alder 
itfelf. I knowa Gentleman who has lined feveral 
Rooms with this Wood inftead of Wainfcot or 

: Noa 3 Deal, 
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Deal, and hold very good, tho’ it has been done 
upwards of twelve Years. | 


Of the Service-T ree. 


T HE Service-Tree may be raifed by the 

Berries fown in March, the Pulp of the 
Fruit being rubb’d off to come at the Seeds; it 
may alfo be propagated by Layers, and be tranf- 
planted of any Size, from Woods where they 
frequently grow. It affects a rich Clay Soil, in- 
clining tobe moift, and never bears well in dry 
Grounds, unlefs itis propagated from Seeds; in 
which Cafe, almoft any Earth becomes natural 
to it. It puts forth Leaves very early, and even. 
buds out jn the hardeft Weather, which makes it 
a delightful Ornament for Avenues. The Wood: 
turns to good Account for Gun-Stocks, Pullies, 
Spindles, Screws, and is in much Efteem by the 
Engravers in Wood, being of a. pleafant Grain,. 
and very durable. 


Of the Horn-Beam. 


“HE Horn-Beam, of all the hard Woods,, | 
is the quickeft Grower, and makes the 
clofeit Hedges, and cever’d Avenues, of anys 
and as its Leaves are durable, and of a beautiful 
Green, it is very much valued for this Ufe. The 
Wood being very white and tough, is much. 
efteem’d by the Turner, and is very ufeful for 
Lafts, for Handles of Tools, é%c. and. 1s-excellent 
Fuel. It is beft raifed from Layers.or Suckers, 
which are always fhooting from the Root; tho’ 
it may be alfo propagated from Seed,. which be- 
ing ripe in the Month of dugu/t, fhould be fown ~ 
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in Ofober. Its natural Soil is Chalk, and it feems 
to delight in Mountains, or will thrive in ftiff, 
clayey, moift, barren Places in Woods, and in 
Parks, for the Deer will not hurt it: It affords, 
as has been faid, an excellent Shade for Walks, 
_and will live under the Droppings of other T'rees. 
It may be either tranfplanted at 9 or 10 Years 
Growth for a Standard as other Trees; or, when 
it is about the Bignefs of your Finger, may be 
planted for Hedges, cutting it the next Year after 
planting within fix Inches of the Ground. 


Of the Birch-Tree, 


Ltho’ the Birch is reckon’d one of the moft 
indifferent Trees, yet its Wood is very ufe- 
ful for Screws, Brooms, Hoops, &e. as alfo for 
feveral Sorts of turn’d Wares: Its Sap makes a 
wholefome Wine, and ’tis good for Fuel, and 
makes excellent Charcoal; and fome there are 
who fuppofe that its Bark is preferable to that of 
the Oak, for Tanning: It cannot therefore be an 
unprofitable Tree to plant. *Tis propagated by 
Suckers, and thrives beft in a dry barren Soil, 
where hardly any Thing elfe will grow; but re- 
fufes no Sort of Earth, not even that which will 
bear no Grafs; and is a proper Plant for any 
rocky, fandy, or gravelly Heath, &c. which ren- 
ders it more worth while to propagate, by thofe 
who are the Owners of fuch barren Places. I 
have likewife feen it do well in wet fpringy 
Ground. : 


Nn2 Of 
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Of the Poplar.. 


E have two Kind of Poplars worth our’ 
Notice, viz. the White and the Black Pop- _ 
lar. They will grow onany Sort of Land, but 
delight moft in a moift Soil. The Afpen-Tree, 
and the Abele delight alfo in moift Places, and 
their Methed of Cultivation is the fame as that 
of the Poplar in every refpecét.. ‘They are very: 
apt to fpawn or produce Suckers from the Roots,. 
from which they may be raifed: “Fheir Roots 
take up a great deal of Ground, and they are 
therefore very detrimental to Fruit-Trees planted 
near them: But where a fpeedy Shade and Walks. 
are defired, they are preferable to any other 
Trees, efpecially the Abele,. which frequently 
fhoots forth Branches of ten or twelve Foot long 
ina Year. It isa Tree that grows to no great 
Age, but the Wood 1s ufeful for allSorts of white: 
Wooden Turners Wares,. and is ferviceable for 
Building where it lyes dry ;and makes very good 
Boards. It may be eafily tranfplanted when large,. 
at fifteen or twenty Foot Diftance 3’ or it. may be 
planted out when it 1s fmall, which bemg kept 
clean weeded, the moft flourifhing Shoots may be 
pruned up fora Year or two, or longer: Thefe 
will grow to great Perfecétion in twenty Years: 
And by Reafon of its fpeedy Growth, cannot fail: 
of being profitable to its Planter; and particu- 
Jarly where Fuel is fcarce, great Quantities of it 
are planted, the Lopping whereof, which is ge~ 
nerally done in Yanuary, affords good Store of 
Wood for that Ufe,. 


~ 
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Of the Trying or Proving of Soils. 


H O’ I have given an Account of Soils in 

my New Improvements, I think it will not 
‘be unneceffary to prefcribe the Method of proving 
them. If we take Clay of different Kinds, and 
lay every Sort in fo many different Pans of Wa- 
ter *till they diffolve, either ef themfelves, or by 
Force, we fhall find either a vifcous or oily 
Matter fwimming upon the Surface of the Wa- 
ter; and upon examining the earthy Parts, we 
fhall find its Principle, Sand co-mixt with dufty 
Parts, as will appear by the Microfcope, which 
will plainly difcover them to be broken Parts of 
either Vegetables, or of fuch Things as have had 
proper Veffels for their Juices to move in, fuch 
as cannot be found in Sand, or any Kind of 
‘Stone. : 


It is obfervable in Clay Lands which lye upon 

a Defcent, that by great Rains, fome of the 
Parts of the Clay lying next the Surface, are 
frequently carry’d by Drifts into Hollows, which 
by a violent Dathing of the Waters, lofe the 
vifcous or oily Matter which bound the Parts 
together, fo that when this is dry, it will be- 
come like Duft, open in its Parts; but without 
fuch Wafhing would become hard by drying, as 
all Clays, or Bodies confifting of fine Parts of 
Vegetables or Animals, mixt with oily or vilcous 
Matters, will do by Infolation, This we may 
obferve by Meal and Water, when they are mixt 
together in Pafte, where the Parts of the Vege- 
tables being vifcous, they bind clofely when the 
Water is put tothem, and become of an extra- 
Nn 3 ordinary 
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ordinary Hardnefs when the Mafs is throughly 
dry; and if we mix Flower or Whiting with Oil, 
and let fuch Mixtures remain till they are dry, 
they become hard as a Stone. 


Again, if we put Oil, or any vifcous Matter 
to Sand, which has been wafh’d clean from the 
Vegetable or Animal Parts, we fhall find that 
this Mafs, when it is dry, may be freely broken; 
but if we mix fuch Mould with it as proceeds 
only from rotten Leaves, it will become of a very 
binding Nature, even as tough as any of that 
Soil which we call natural Clay. 


Of the watering of Plants. 


E, will here confider how Plants in general 
are affeéted by Water, and what are the 
vifible Signs of the Want of it, 


Every Plant, whether it has a bulbous, ie 
rous, or Aeros Root, receives its Nourifhments 
by Means of the watry Parts in the Earth at the 
Extremities of its Fibres; for all Bulbs are nou- 
rifh’d, as well as tuberous Roots, by the Mouths 
of their Fibres, 


For this Reafon it is neceflary, when there is 
an Occafion for watering a Plant, that we pour 
the Water where we can reafonably fuppofe the 
extream Parts of the-Fibres lye ; which, in large 
‘Trees, may happen to be a confiderable Diftance, 
even fix or eight Foot from the Body or Stem of 
the Tree, or fometimes about two or three Foot, 
according to the Size of the Tree; but if we 
water fuch Trees, as is the commen Practice, 
clofe to the Stem, the moft of the Fibres are not 

benefited 
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benefited by fuch waterings, and the Tree fill 
faffers; neither fhould we alone confider the Ne- 
ceffity of watering immediately, where we may 
judge the Mouths of the Fibres may be fituated, 
but refrefh the Ground plentifully a Foot or two 
beyond that Place; that the Water may not be 
too foon exhaled, but have Time to lye and nou- 
rith the Tree, as well by the Roots, as by conti- 
nuing its humid Vapour about the Stem, Leaves, 
and Fruit, to nourifh the more fpungy Parts of 
them, while the Roots are gathering convenient 
Subfiftence for their Offices. | 


The Signs of a Plant’s want of Water are ma- 
ny 5 but it is dangerous to wait *till they appear, 
for our Remedy may come too late: We are 
acquainted with the Diftrefs of Plants by the’ 
fhrinking of the Leaves, by their turning yellow, 
by their flagging or hanging down, and by the 
dropping of the green Fruit in Trees; fo that 
whenever any of thefe Tokens declare their 
Wants, we muft not delay to give them good 
Waterings, as I have before-mention’d : A Day 
or two, if the Weather be very hot, as one may 
reafonably fuppofe it muft be when this happens, 
is likely to occafion the Death of the Tree; or 
‘fit be a fmall Plant, we may be fure of its De- 
ftruétion by a Day’s Neglect. 


We ought in this Cafe to confider our Soil, 
whether it be Sand, or Clay, or light open 
Ground, or ftrong ftiff Land; if ic is the for- 
mer, watering of our Fruit-Trees will be necef- 
fary more frequently than in_the {trong holding 
Soil; a Fortnight or three Weeks dry Weather 
in Sandy Land is enéugh to truft a Fruit-Tree 
without Water, efpecially if it happens to be in 
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a warm Situation; but if it be a ftiff Soil, a 
Month’s Drought will do it no Harm, but longer 
than that it will hardly do without watering ; 
at the fame Time we fhould ftir the Surface of 
the Earth we defign to water, which will keep it 
from binding too hard, which it will be apt to do 


if it 1s tending to a Clay. 


In watering of Plants we are to obferve, that 
the Evening in the hotter Seafon is the moft pro- 
per Time for that Operation, becaufe that the 
Water will then have Time enough to mix itfelf 
with the Earth, before the too fcorching Heat of 
the Sun can exhale it, or occafion it to {cald the 
Roots of the Plants, which will be the Cafe, if we 
water Plants in the Heat of the Day. 


Iam to be underftood thus far only of watering 
Trees, and fuch Plants as are growing in the 
natural Ground ;. but the watering of Pots requires 
fome further Confideration,  ~ — , 


The Earth in every Pot ought to be rifing a 
little about the Stem of the Plant, and fall cently 
to the Edges, that fo the Water may rather fall 
to the Parts of the Pot among the fine Fibres 
of the Plant, than lye foaking about the Stem. 


At every third or fourth watering of a Pot, 
the Surface of the Earth ought to be ftirred, which 
otherwife would bind too hard about the Plant, 
and not admit the Water equally to the Root of 
the Plant; or elfe,*we may lay an Inch thick 
of frefh Cow-Dung upon the Surface of the Pot 
when the Heats begin, which will prevent the 
Sun’s fcorching of the Roots, which otherwife 
frequently happens, . a | 
ay. | When 
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When we have Trees or Plants in Pots that re- 
quire a great Share of Water, they fhould be fet 
in fhady Places during the great Heats of the 
Summer, or elfe the Bottom of their Pots may 
be fet about an Inch deep in Pans of Water, 
from whence, thro’ the Holes at the Bottom of 
the Pots, the Plants would draw what Water 
they require, and fo will remain in good Condi- 
tion a Fortnight in the hotteft Weather, without 
fupplying the Water Pans: This 1s much the bett 
Way of treating Myrtles in the Summer, as well 
as all other vigorous fhooting Plants which are 
not fucculent. | 


Of DECOYS. 


A there are many Gentlemen who have a 
large Command of Water, efpecially near 
fuch Places where wild Ducks are frequent, I 
conceive there can be nothing more advantageous 
in fuch Places than the making of Decoys, nor, 
indeed, can there be any Thing more delight- 
ful. 


To make a Decoy, we muft chufe out a 
Place where we have an Opportunity of forming 
a large Piece of Water, from which we mutt 
make Canals branching out, either three, 
five, or more, according to the Magnitude 
of our Water, each Canal terminating in-a Point, 
after one Angle made, all well planted about 
with Alders, Willows, Sallews, Oziers, and fuch 
Underwood. On one Side of each of thefe Ca- 
nals, from the Angle to the Mouth, are placed 
Pannels of Reed about the Height of a Man’s 
Breaft, fet in the Manner of a Skreen, with 
oe ee ee: Fol 
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Holes for the Fowler to peep thro’, and in the 
Bottom of every other Pannel, 1s a Hole for a 
Dog to run in and out at; over the Canal is a 
Net placed in Form of an Arbor, and beyond — 
the Angle it terminates in a Tunnel Net, wherein 
the Fowls are taken, as you may fee in the 
‘Draught I have given of one. The Decoy be- 
ing ordered in this Manner, we fhall proceed to 
give an Account of the Method of taking the 
Fowl, which is thus: The Decoy-man coming 
down to the Angle of the Pipe or Canal, peeps 
thro’ the Holes in the Reed Pannels, and when 
he fees a fufficient Quantity of wild Ducks in the 
Mouth of the great Pond, by whiftling foftly, 
the tame Ducks, pinion’d and brought up for 
that Purpofe, fwim into the Canal, cover’d with 
the Nets, to feed upon the Corn he throws over 
the Reeds into the Water, the wild Ducks alfo 
following to partake of the Food: In the mean 
Time, a Dog, taught for that Purpofe, runs 
round the Pannels in and out at the Holes in the 
Bottom, which amufes the Ducks, fo that they 
apprehend no Danger; when he has brought 
them far enough into the Canal, he goes ftooping 
along the Reeds, till he has got beyond the Ducks, 
then rifing up, fhews himfelf over the Pannels ; 
by which Means the wild Ducks only are frighted 
the oppofite Way into the narrower Part of the 
Canal, andfo they are taken in the Tunnel-Net ; 
all this being done without any Difturbance to 
the reft of the wild Ducks in the great Pond, 
Thus the Decoy-man having difpatch’d one Ca- 
nal, goes round to execute the fame at all the 
reft ; by which Means, infinite Numbers are taken 
every Year at one of thefe Places. 


The 
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The Decoy being thus prepar’d, and planted 
with Alders, Willows, and fuch other Trees as 
will grow in moift and watry Places, either from 
Truncheons, Sets, or Twigs, it will, in about 
two Years, be fit for Service; and during the 
two firft Years, will furnifh fo much Cover for 
the wild Ducks that fly that Way, that they will 
begin to breed there, and entice others to the 
fame Place, as well as Eafterlings, Widgeon, 
and Teale. It is to be obferv’d, that thefe 
Places are kept as quiet as poffible, and hardly 
any is allow’d to fpeak, for fear of difturbing the 
Fowls; for thefe Kinds of wild Fowl are very 
timorous, and a fmal] Difturbance will go near 
to make them abandon their Abode. It 1s re- 
markable, that thefe Decoys are generally in flat 
Countries, where there is hardly any Trees grow- 
ing but what are in the Decoys, fo that the 
Ducks are allur’d by the Trees as well as the 
Water ; and in fuch Situations are generally 
caught in greater Abundance than in woody 
Countries. It is incredible almoft to think the 
prodigious Numbers that are taken in a well- 
placed Decoy ; that even one will bring in five, 
fix, or feven hundred Pounds per annum to the 
Owner, if it be well managed, and within Reach 
of a good Market ; and this Advantage will be 
pretty conftant when it is once fet on Foot 5 for 
when there is once a Colony rightly eftablifh’d, 
they may be expected to encreafe rather than di- 
minifh, for they will continually draw in more, if 
they are not frightned. And there is one Thing 
particularly to be obferv’d, which is, never to 
jet any one efcape that has been taken in the Net, 
for he will certainly quit the Place, and take a 
great Number with him ; which I mention, ae 
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caufe fometimes one may happen to take more 
than we have Occafion for; and if once a Market 
happens to be overftock’d, and the Price is beaten 
down, it will be an hard Matter to reftore it. 


Explanation of Plate I. 


A A fthews the Body of Water. : 

BBB the Mouths of the Pond leading to the 
Canals. 

CCC the Mouths of the Canals. 

D the Angle of one of the Canals. 

EE the Skreens or Pannels of Reed. 

F the Tunnel Net, terminating at the Point of 
the Canal G. 

H the Walks of Communication between one | 
Canal and another. 


Plate I. 4 View of Part of a Diep with one of 
the Canals cover’a with Net, 


A the Net-Work over the Canal. 

B the Net-Work wherein is the Tunnel. 

C the Skreen of Reed to cover the Decoy-man 
irom the Sight of the Ducks. 

D Holes in the Skreen for the Dog to sists 
through. : 
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Of Grafing and Inoculating, &c. 


if Shall now proceed to explain the feveral Ways: 
of Graffing, by which Trees are improv’d 
from Wildings to bring good Fruit: In order for 
which Defign, our Garden ought to be ftored 
with Stocks of all Sorts, that is, with fuch as are 
Pomiferous, or Apple-bearing ; Pruniferous, or 
Plumb-bearing ; Bacciferous, or Berry-bearing ; 
Coniferous, or Cone-bearing; Nuciferous, or 
Nut-bearing ; . Glandiferous, or Maft-bearing ; 
and Siliquiferous, or Cod-bearing ; becaufe we 
may fometimes meet with a ftrange Tree, which 
will only be encreafed by Graffing ; and as all 
Trees that I can now think on, are of one or 
other of thefe Claffes, fo our Nurferies fhould be 
provided with Stocks of thefe feveral Sorts, that 
we may graff the Apple-bearing upon the Apple- 
bearing, the Pruniferous upon the Pruniferous, 
and fo on. 


The Wilding which we are to graff upon, we 
eall the Stock, and the Twig or Shoot which we 
are to graff upon the Stock, is call’d the Cion or 
Graff; every Cion er Graff, when it is rightly 
difpos’d on the Stock according to Art, will take 
Root in the Stock, and retain the Virtues of its. 
Mother Plant. 


Some Sort of Plants will more readily join by 
Eneying or Inoculating, than by Graffing ; and 
there are others, which will not take by either of 
thofe Ways, but by Inarching only ; again, there 
are fome which will only join by Approaching : 
All which we fhall confider in order, obferving, 

by 
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by the Way, that Nature gives us large Liberties 
in Graffing fuch, as that we may graff Apples 
upon Pears, or Pears upon Apples, and both 
thefe upon the Common White-thorn, upon which 
likewife we may graff Medlars, the Lazeroli, 
and Services, and upon the Graffs we may alfo 
graff the Quince; all thefe may be made to grow 
upon one Tree by Whip Graffing, or by Cleft 
Graffing, or Stock Graffing, or by Inoculating, 
Eneying, or Budding, | 


So the Pruniferous Fruits, fuch as Peaches, 
Nectarines, Abricots, Cherries of all Sorts, and 
Plumbs of all Sorts, may be Budded upon 
Plumbs, or upon one another; and what feems 
extraordinary, is, that the Lauro-Cerafus, which 
is our common Laurel and Ever-green, may be 
Inoculated upon the Cherry and the Plumb, and 
be made a Companion for all thofe of the Pruni- 
ferous Race: An Inftance of this Sort is now in 
the Garden of Mr. Whitmill, a curious Gardener 
of Hoxton. By this we may obferve, that thefe 
Grafts or Buds are fo many Plants of different 
Kinds which grow upon one Plant; which is like 
one certain Sort of Soil, wherein we find grow- 
ing many Plants of different Sorts; but we mutt 
obferve, that one Kind will profper better than 
another. 


The firft Sort of Graffing which.I fhall men- 
tion, is that Sort which we call Whip Graffing, 
or Rind Graffing 5 this is perform’d by paring off 
Part of the Bark on one Side of the Stock, either 
after we have cut off the Head of the Stock, or 
elfe while the Head remains on the Stock, for it 
is done both Ways; if we cut off the Head of 
the Steck, then the Bark we take off mutt ae 
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the Wood bare about an Inch and half from the 
Place where the Head 1s cut off downwards to- 
wards the Root, and as wide as the Cion which 
we defign to join with it; then we muft, with 
our Knife, flit the Stock down from a little below 
the Place where the Head is cut off, guiding it 
with the Grain of the Wood, ’till we have 
made a Tongue on the Side-of the Stock where 
the Bark is par’d off about an Inch long; this 
being done, we are next to pare off the Bark 
from one Side of the Cion, and then with our 
Knife make a Tongue in the Wood of the Cion, 
of fuch a Length as may fit exactly with that 
in the Stock, which, when we have placed toge- 
ther, fo that the Barks of both the Cion and 
Stock join, we muft tye them faft with Bafs, and 
cover all the wounded Part with fine Loam well 
mixt with Cow Dung; or elfe we may cover the 
wounded Part with the following Mixture, viz. 
To four Ounces of Bees-Wax add as much Jal- 
low, and when thefe are melted together, add 
about an Ounce and half of Rofin; which muft 
be ufed, when ’tis Blood warm, with a foft 
Brufh; and then we need not tye the Cion and 
the Stock together, for thefe Coverings are only 
defign’d to keep the Air and the Wet from the 
wounded Parts till they are united, which they 
will foon be, if the Tongues of the Stock and 
the Cion are well wedg’d into one another: When 
we ufe this Sort of Graffing without the cutting 
off the Head of the Stock, we then take the Bark 
from the Stock in any fmooth Part of a Shoot, 
3. €. between the Buds, and fitting the Cion to 
it as before with Tongues, we then cover the 
wounded Parts with fome of the afore-mention’d 
Graffing Wax. This laft Operation may be done 
when the Sap is in its higheft Fluencies; but the 

firft 
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firft mutt be done juft before the Buds begin to 
fhoot. 


Cleft Graffing, or Stock Graffing, is perform’d 
by cutting off the Head of the Stock, and then 
with the Knife flitting the Stock downwards an 
Inch or two, in Proportion to the Bignefs of it 
and of the Cion we are to put into it; we then 
cut the Bottom Part of the’ Cion Wedge-wife, 
of the fame Length we have made the Sht, and 
fo place the Cion in the Opening we have made 
-in the Stock, that the Bark of the Stock and the 
Cion both join or match with one another. 


If the Stock happens to be very large, as 
fometimes it is when we ufe this Kind of Graffing, 
fuch as an old Tree faw’d off, which may, per- 
haps, meafure three Foot in the Girt; then we 
mui{t be forc’d to open the Places where we are 
to fix our Graffs, with Chiffels, and keep them fo 
open with Wedges ’till the Graffs are fixt to our 
Mind: In fuch Stocks we may place three or four 
Graffs, but two are enough, if we could be fure 
they would all take; in this Cafe our Cions may 
be larger than if, the Stocks were fmall. In 
Worcefterfbire it is common enough to graff Ap- 
ples this Way, with Cions which meafure about 
five Inches in the Girt, and they profper very 


well; but we muft obferve, that our Cions may 


be larger if they are of Trees that have tender © 
Wood, than if they are ofa hard Wood. When 
this is done, lay on fome of the Graffing Wax as 
before directed, fo as to cover all the wounded 
Parts of the Stock and Cion. In this Cafe, where. 
the Stock is large, there is vegetable Matter 
enough in it to feed the Cions to good Advantage, 
fo that the third Year they will ‘produce extraor- 
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dinary large Fruit, tho’ before the old Head was 
cut from it, the Fruit was hardly bigger than 
Hazel Nuts. Here is another Example of a 
Tree’s growing upon a Tree; and as the Cleft- 
Graffing is practicable upon the oldeft Trees, fo 
it is to be done upon Plants which are not above 
three Months old from the Seed. This I learn’d 
from Mr. Curtis of Putney, a very curious Gen- 
tleman in the Knowledge of Plants: His Method 
is, when he raifes Orange Trees from Seeds, that 
as foon as he finds they have got a Stalk about 
three Quarters of an Inch above the Ear-leaves, 
he cuts off the Top, and making an Incifion 
crofs that Stalk, bears his Knife downwards to- 
wards the Part where the Ear-leaves join with it 
and then chufing a tender Shoot of a bearing 
Tree that will match with the Stock, he cuts the 
Bottom of it in the Manner of a Wedge, and 
places it as I have related before, fo that the 
Barks may join; and then applies fome of the 
Graffing Wax warm with a fine Painting Bruth. 
This Operation may be done all the Summer long, 
and is particularly explain’d in my Philofephical 
Account of the Works of Nature. | 


I am next to fpeak of Inarching, that is, in- 
laying the young Shoots of one Tree into ano- 
ther, which is the fureft Way of Graffing that I 
have yet mentioned; for here, if the Part which 
aéts as a Cion, does not happen to join with the 
Stock, it may ftill remain upon the Tree. To 
perform this Work, one muft have a Collection 
of Stocks in Pots, that when we have any parti- 
cular Tree ‘which we have a Mind to increafe, we > 
may bring the Stock to it; and then cutting of 
the Head of the Stock, we chufe out fuch a 


Shoot of the valuable Tree, as may with the 
Oo motft 
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moft Eafe be brought down to the Stock ; and 
then we muft order both of thefe with Tongues, 
as I have directed in the Whip Graffing, only we 
mutt leave that Part which is to a¢t as a Cion, to 
join with the Tree in fuch a Manner, that it may 
be well fed with the Juices of the Tree: I} com- 
monly, in thefe Cafes, cut the Tongue of the 
‘Graff half Way only thro’ the Shoot. This be- 
ing thus order’d, we are to tye our two joining 
Parts very clofe, and then cover them with the 
Mixture of Loam, and Cow-Dung; alfo taking 
efpecial Care to fecure the inlaid Branch from 
flying from the Stock, which fometimes it will 
be apt to do, if it is not well fecur’d by Strings 
or Sticks; for tho’ this is a Work to be done 
in the Summer, when the Plants have their Sap 
in the greateft Fluency, yet the mildeft Summer 
is not without its Storms, efpecially in Zune or 
july. tis to be noted, that fome Plants fhould 
remain thus join’d till the fecond Year, before 
we cut them from the Bearing, or the defir’d 
Plant; efpecially thofe, whofe imarch’d Shoots 
are of a more hardy or woody Nature; but 
where we can inarch green Shoots, fuch as thofe 
of Oranges or Lemons, if we do this Work in 
May, we may cut them off in dugujt, if we find 
they have taken hold of the Stocks. 


When we have cut our Plants from the Mo- 
ther Tree, we muft fet them. immediately in . 
fome Place of Shelter, where the Winds may 
not get at them, for elfe the new Heads which 
are tenderly join’d, will be fubjeét to break from 
the Stocks; or if the Stock be growing in the 
natural Ground, then, when we cut the young 
Inarch from the Tree, we muft be careful to 
guard them well with Stakes. 

: Inoculation 
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Inoculation is the next Improvement I fhall 
treat of. To inoculate, is the. fame as to eney, 
or to bud; and is nearly the fame as the Anci- 
ents call’d Emplaftration ; only their Emplaftra- 
tion was Cutting out a large Piece of the {mooth 
Bark of a Tree with feveral Buds upon it, and 
then opening the Bark of another Tree in fuch 
Manner, as to lay the Bark of the bearing Tree 
clofe to the Wood of the Stock; they then co- 
ver’d the wounded Parts over with a Kind of 
Mortar, or prepar’d Loam: This Method is 
fafer and furer in the Way of Inoculation than 
our Inoculating with a fingle Bud, becaufe the 
great Quantity of Bark taken off with the Buds, 
which may be about two Inches fquare, muft 
hold a good Fund of Nourifhment, to fupport 
the Buds ’till they have join’d with the Stock ; 
but, however, our cogimon Way of Inoculating 
with a fingle Bud, is not inferior to moft of the 
modern Ways of Graffing, provided we take 
Care to be guided by the Vigour of the Sap; I 
mean, that we never attempt to bud or inoculate 
any Tree, but when the Bark will rife. freely 
from the Wood, as the Gardeners fay; or, in 
other Terms, will flip from the Wood. 


Our Buds, in this Cafe,, muft be fuch as can | 
be taken from the laft perfect Shoot of a Tree, 
and of the Bark, in which this Bud happens, to 
be plac’d about half an Inch below the Bud, and 
as much above it, and on each Side the Bud 
about half an Inch; then making the Incifion 
in the Bark of .our Stock, like the.Figure -T, 
we raife that Bark on both Sides from the Wood, 
and then ftripping the Bud from the woody Parts 
which join to it, infert it between the Bark and 
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the Wood of the Stock, and tye it with Bafs, fo 
that the Bud may not be hurt or cover’d; or 
elfe fome of the Graffing Wax being apply’d, as 
directed in the former Graffings, will be fufficient 
‘without tying. } Ne 


I have now only to defcribe the Method of 
Approaching, or Graffing by Approach, which 
fome have falfely taken fordInarching: The An- 
cients, in moft of their Works, recommend it as 
the fureft Way, and J have had Experience 
enough to find it as they fay: I have mention’d 
it in my Monthly Writings; but I know no 
‘Gardener that has it in Practice at preient but 
‘Mr. Whitmill of Hoxton. It is perform’d in 
young Shoots while the Sap is fluent, or in 
Shoots of the laft Growth when the Sap is be- 
‘ginning to flow vigoroufly ; we then place two 
Plants together, and paging off the Bark from 
one Side of a Branch of each of them, we ap- 
ply the wounded Parts to one another, and tye - 
them together with Bafs; and if they are tender 
fhooting Plants, they will foon unite in their 
Woods, and may be cut off in three or four 
Months; and when Plants are very different in 
their Nature, as the Fig and the Mulberry, or 
the Vine and the Paffion-Tree; we may recon- 
-cile them by this Means, as may be obferv’d in 
the Garden above-mention’d. As for the Me- © 
thod ufed by the Ancients of Terebration or 
Boring of Trees, it was no more than piercing 
thro? the Bark, and then preffing the Inftrument _ 
~downwards between the Wood and the Bark, 
they made Room enough to receive the Foot of 
the Cion two or three Inches, by which Way the 
- Cion was fed, and ftruck Root in the Tree; but 
the Foot or ‘Bottom Part of the Cion muft be 
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prun’d a little, fo as to make it terminate in a 
Point, and when it is fix’d, we mutt clofe the 
Orifice with Graffing Wax. This is now out of 
Practice among the Gardeners, but I find it of 
good Ufe, efpecially in difficult Cafes: “Phe Time 
I have try’d it with Succefs, was when the Bark 
would flip eafily. 


See the Plate VI, for the feveral Manners of 
Graffing. as | 


Of the Situation of the Kitchen-Garden. | 


if Come now to fpeak of the Manner of dil- 
pofing of a Kitchen-Garden to the beft Ad- 


vantage. 


A Kitchen-Garden ought chiefly to be the 
Place where we cultivate our choiceft Fruits, as 
well as Herbs and Roots, for the Ufe of the 
Table. It fhould, if poffible, be wall’d about, 
for the Sake of the tender Fruits which we ought 
to cultivate there, as well as for Security. ‘This 
Garden ought particularly to be well expos’d to 
the Rifing Sun and the South Sun, to give the 
Contents of it the greater Perfection, and bring 
them to a due Maturity. Here we ought alfo to 
have the Command of Water; and there fhould 
be an eafy Connexion between this and the Sta- 
ble-Yard, for the more eafy bringing the Dung, 
or other Manures, and carrying out of Weeds, 
or other Incumbrances. The beft Way for fuch 
a Garden to be difpos’d, is to lay it in large 
fquare Quarters, and to fence in fuch Quarters 
with Efpaliers-of Fruit-Trees, fuch as Pears, or. 
Vines of the earlieft Ripe Grapes, or Abricots, 
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or Plumbs; but thefe Fruits fhould not be mixt 
in one Walk; but let all the Pears be together, 
for the Sake of making the Walk all of one Face, 
and fo the others in the fame Manner. The 
Walks where I propofe the Hedges or Efpaliers 
of Fruit, are thofe which fhould be the principal 
Walks for Pleafure; and when we have Fruit to 
protect them, we fhall fnd no Lofs in allowing 
fuch a Diftance between the Hedges, as may 
prevent one Hedge from over-fhadowing: the 
other; the Fruit of Hedges will fufficiently pay 
the Lofs of Ground in thefe Walks: And thefe 
are neceflary to keep a Correfpondence between 
one Quarter and another, befides the Pleafure of 
them to walk in, for a Walk lin’d with Fruit is 
none of the moft unpleafant Sights. Particularly 
we fhould contrive an eafy Correfpondence be- 
tween one Part of our Garden and another ; for 
when the Paflages of Communication are not 
eaiy, a Gardener may lofe half his Time in go- 
ing from one Place to another about his Bufinefs, 
which is fo much Lofs to the Mafter. For the 
fame Reafon, we fhould always contrive our 
Quarters for Hot-beds near the Stable-Yard, or 
fuch Place where the Litter for Hot-beds may 
be brought in Carts; for if this Spot happens to 
lye remote from fuch Places, the Dung muft be 
brought a long Way in Barrows, to the Spoiling 
of the Walks, and the extraordinary Expence of 
the Mens Time. The Place where thefe Hot- 
beds ought to be, fhould be fenced in well with 
Reeds, and be kept under Lock and Key by the 
Gardener, that none fhould have the Opporruni- 
ty of looking into the Hot-beds but himfelf ; 
for the lifting up a fingle Glafs for half a Minute 
or lefs, at an improper Seafon, will deftroy his 
whole tender Crop; and befides, he will then 
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have no Body to blame but himfelf if any Mit- 
chance happens. In this Place fhould be a Frame 
for ripening Fruits artifically, if fuch a Thing 
is defir’d; and alfo a Tool-houfe, and a prope 
Place for drying of Seeds and Herbs, and pre- 
ferving of Fruit; with Conveniencies, if poffible, 
for the Gardener to refide, that he may always 
be ready to furvey his more curious Works, and 
be in the Way to defend his Treafure of Fruit 
from Robbers, which fhould be conftantly un- 
der his Care, if he be an underftanding Man, 
that every Sort may be brought to Table in its 
proper Seafon; and not, as it too frequently 
happens, to fend a fine eating Fruitto the Oven, 
becaufe they are lode’d in fuch Hands where they 
are not underftood, and often occafions either a 
RefleGtion to be caft upon the Nurfery-Man who 
provided the Trees, or on the Gardener’s Con- 
duct ; for my own Part, I find it the belt Way 
to have the Name of every Sort of Fruit that ts 
planted in a Garden, written at length upon a 
Board placed over the Tree, that every one may 
fee it. This Method will fave the Lofs of a 
great deal of Fruit in a Garden much frequented ; 
in which Cafe it is too frequently practis’d to ga- 
ther harfh unripe Fruit, and, after the firft Tatte, 
to fling it away ; and then in the firft Company 
to decry the Fruit of the whole Garden; tho’, 
perhaps, it poffefles the beft Collection in the 
World, 
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Of the Truffle, and its Culture. 


INCE I have found that my Obfervations 
S concerning the Raifing of Muthrooms have 
been fo well receiv’d, that there is now hardly a 
Garden of any Note near London without them, 
or where there has not been Attempts made to 
produce them in every Month of the Year, I am 
perfuaded, that the following Account of the 
Vegetation of Truffles, and of the Method of 
their Culture, will prove altogether as acceptable, 


I am told, indeed, ’tis much too great a Secret 


to divulge, and that to keep it in my own Hands, 


might be of the greateft Confequence to: me 
in my Fortune, confidering, that every Pound 
of Truffles, frefh gather’d, is fold for a Guinea P 
but however that might be, I am petrty well 
_perfuaded, that I hall merit more Efteem by 
making it familiar to the Publick, and thall reft 
myfelf contented with the Pleafure of doing 
fomething which may contribute to the Pleafure 
of my Countrymen ; and, befides, by making 
the Truffle more common, it will become cheaper, 
and our Taftes may be futisfy’d at lef Ex- 
penee. But to proceed: Let us firft confider, 
whether the Truffle be a real Plant or not. 
Monfieur Geoffroy, of the Royal Academy of 
Paris, in one of his Lectures, fays, That all Bo- 
dies which feem to vegetate, may be generally 
put into two Claffes: The firft, to confit of 
thofe which poffefs every Character belonging to 
a Plant; and the other, to be made up of thofe 
which feem lefs perfect, and are {uppos’d to 
want fome Part or other which one ought to ex- 
pect in a.Plant. Among the latter, fome are 
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feemingly without Flowers, as the Fig-Tree; 
which, however, fome believe carries its Flowers 
within the Fruit. Others are feemingly without 
either Flowers or Seeds; as the moft Part of the 
Marine Plants; for tho’ there are difcover’d 
fomething like Seeds lying in particular Cells of 
many of the Sea Plants, yet it is a Doubt whe- 
ther they are really Seeds or not. Again, there 
are others which are compofed of Leaves with- 
out Stalks, or other apparent Parts belonging to 
a Plant, as the Laffuca Marina, or Sea Lettuce, 
which 1s often found growing upon Oyfter Shells. 
Others have Stems or Stalks without Leaves, as 
the Euphorbium, Corals, and the Lythophyton, 
and moft of the Stony Plants. Others again, 
one may fay, carry no Face of a Plant, becaufe 
~ one cannot diftinguifh in them either Leaves, 
Flowers, or Seed. Of this Gender are the moft 
Parts of the Mufhrooms, Sponges, and Morilles ; 
but above all the Truffles, which even feem to be 
without Roots. The Botanifts, however, range 
them among Plants, becaufe they have a Mode 
of Growth, and Power of increafing, not doubt- 
ing but they likewife contain the effential Parts 
of Plants, tho’ they have not the apparent Parts. 
As it is in Infeéts, which have the effential Parts 
of an Animal, tho’ the apparent Structure is 
different: But the Truffle is of that fingular 
Structure, that it well deferves our moft careful 
Examination. | 


This Sort of Plant is a Kind of flefhy Tuber- 
cle, cover’d with an hard fhagreen’d Coat, 
knotted or bunch’d on its Superfices fomewhat 
regularly, refembling very much the Cone or 
Nut of the Cyprefs Tree, which is commonly 
call’d in England the Cyprefs Apple. It 1s re- 

markable, 
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markable, that the Truffle feldom appears above 
the Ground, but, for the moft Part, lyes about 
half a Foot under the Surface of the Earth, and 
fometimes not fodeep. We always find feveral to- 
gether in the fame Place of different Sizes, and, 
now and then, one that will weigh upwards of a 
Pound; but thefe very large ones are fomewhat 
rare. We are certain, however, that there are very 
large ones, and even in England, at the Seat that 
was the Lord Cullin’s in Northamptonfhire, Mr. 
Benj. Townfbend, who was his Lordfhip’s Gardener, 
tells me, he has gather’d one that has weigh’d— 
about 11 Ounces. I have found them in feveral 
Places in England; and, I conceive, there is hard- 
ly a Country which is not capable of producing 
them. In Pliny’s Time, thofe were accounted 
the beft that were brought from Africa; and 
at prefent there are good ones found in Bran. 
denburgh, and other Parts of Germany. They are 
very common in Jtaly, in Provence, in Dauphine, 
in Languedoc, and in the Angoumois and the Peri- 
got: They are alfo pretty frequent in Burgundy, 
and about Paris. The Soil where they are moft 
commonly found, is a reddith fandy Loam, where 
we may chiefly expect them, if fuch Land has 
lain a long Time uncultivated: They are found 
chiefly under the Shade of Trees, and even a- 
mong their Roots, and among Stones, and fome- 
times, tho’ very rarely, in plain open Ground, 
Their favourite Tree is the Oak, or the Ilex or 
evergreen Oak, as the Elm is the Favourite of the 
Morille. 


We begin to difcover Truffles in the firft mild 
Weather after the Frofts are over, be it fooner 
or later, as the Seafon is warm or temperate, and 
even 
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even in open Winters they are to be met with 
here and there. 


In the Beginning of their Growth they appear 
round, like {mall Peas, reddifh on the Outfide, 
and white within ; thefe grow gently to Perfecti- 
on, and attain to a greater Bignefs as the Soil is 
agreeable to them. Early in the Spring we be- 
gin to find thofe which are call’?d White Truffles, 
which are, indeed, infipid of themfelves; but 
are generally dry’d to be ufed in high Sauces, be- 
caufe they keep better dry than thofe that are. 
Marbled. It is the common Opinion, that a 
‘Truffle once difplaced, will never grow or receive 
any Nourifhment afterwards, tho’ we put it again 
in the fame Place from whence we remov’d it ; 
but if we let them grow to a certain State with- 
out difplacing them, then they will infenfibly 
grow bigger, and their Coat or Covering will 
become black, and fhagreen’d or unequal, tho’ 
they ftill retain their Whitenefs within. To this 
Point of Ripenefs they have very little Smell or 
Flavour; for which Reafon they are not yet fit 
for any thing more than to put in Sauces; and 
thefe are of that Sort which are call’d Abroad, 
the firft white Truffles, but ought not to diftin- 
guith as a different Kind from the marbled, or the 
black Truffles, which are gather’d from the End 
of Summer till the Severity of the Winter, be- 
caufe they are no more of the fame Sort, only 
in different Degrees of Ripenefs. We thall con- 
fider the white Truffle in the firft State, as if it 
were a Plant, that contains at the fame Time the 
Root, Stalk, and Fruit, which, by infenfible 
Swellings, open and dilate the Parenchima, or 
outward Coat. As the Truffle fwells, fo the 
Coat or Covering hardens and chaps in feveral 
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Places, to give the better Room for the fpread- 
ing or explaining of the Mafs contain’d within 
it, or, perhaps, for the better furnifhing that 
Mafs with Nourifhment: Then the Truffle be- 
gins to change Colour, and from its white State — 
begins to be marbled with grey, leaving only fo 
much white as feems to denote a Continuity of 
Veffels which lead to the Heart or Centre of the 
Truffle. 


The grey Marblings in the Truffle being view’d 
with a Microfcope, feem to be a tranfparent 
Parenchima, compos’d of very fine Vefiels. In 
the Middle of this Parenchima are difcover’d black 
round Spots, feparated from one another, which 
are feemingly Seeds that difcolour the Parenchi- 
mous Part where they lye, while the Parts where 
they are not found, remain white; which white 
Parts may be look’d upon as Channels or Sap 
Veffels, becaufe they always terminate in the Coat 
or Covering. 


When the Truffles are come to this Degree of 
Perfection, they have a moft excellent high. 
Tafte and Flavour; and it is obfervable, that 
the Heat and the Showers of Auguft contribute 
greatly to their Ripening, which perhaps might 
give Room for fome Authors to imagine they 
were the Of-{pring of Thunder; and it is a 
Rule Abroad, that the very beft Truffles are 
not difcover’d *till the Beginning of Offober, and 
from that Time ’till about the End of December, 
and, in mild Winters, even ’uli February; du- 
ring which Harveft (if I may fo fay) of the 
Truffles, they are marbled, whereas thofe which 
we gather between the Months of April and 
Fuly, or Auguft, are white in their Flefh. — It is 


to... 
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to be obferv’d, that if we do not happen to ga- 

~ ther the Truffles juft when they are at their full 

Point of Ripenefs, they prefently rot; and it is 

then we may remark the Re-production of them, 

for in a fhort Space after that, we may find feve- 
ral Heaps of little Truffles fupplying the Places of 
the rotted Truffles: Thefe young ones feed and 

grow ’till the firft cold Weather; and then, if the 

Frofts are not too violent, they holdthe Winter, 

and come to be what are call’d white Truffles 

early in the Spring. 


Monfieur Geoffroy tells us, that the great Froft 
in 1709 either deftroy’d, or kept back the Growth 
of the young Truffles, for that there were not 
any found ’till the Autumn following ; but that 
the Year after, they were in great Plenty at the 
common Seafons. It has not yet been difcover’d 
that they have any Root, or the leaft Fibre, to 
take hold of the Ground, but they are fo tightly 
inclos’d by the Earth, that they imprint the Fi- 
gure of their Coat in it; they are fubje&, like 
moft Roots, to be attack’d by Infects; the 
Worm which frequently eats into the Truffle is 
white, and very {mall and thin, and is different 
from thofe which we find in the putrify’d Truffles ; 
‘the little white Worm Ifpeak of, when it has eat 
its Way into the Truffle, lays itfelf up in a Chry- 
falis cover’d with a delicate wrought Neft or Bag 
of white Silk, and afterwards changes into a blue 
Fly, which efcapes from its Neft thro’? the Cracks 
which are obfervable in the Truffle Beds: So 
that where we fee this Sort of Fly, we may look 
upon it as a certain Sign of Truffles growing in 

the fame Place, - : ce 


When 
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When we happen to drefsa Worm-eaten Truffle; 
it difcovers itfelf in being bitter to the Tafte, and, 
upon Examination, one may difcover the Part 
which is wounded by the Infect to be blacker than 
the reft of the Truffle, and that it is only the 
wounded Part which is bitter, while the other 
Part of the Truffle preferves its fine Flavour. And 
if we open one of the worm-eaten Truffles; when 
it is raw at the wounded Place, we may eafily dif- 
cover the Neft of the Infe@t, with a Space about 
it without any Marbling, and of a different Co- 
Jour from the reft of the Truffle, fomewhat tend- 
_ ing tothe Colour of rotten Wood. In obferving 
the white Specks upon the Superfices of the Truffle 
with a Mifcrofcope, one may difcover them to be 
{mall Infects which feed upon it; tracing along 
the Channels in the Bark, thefe Infects are white 
and tranfparent, of a roundifh Figure, fomewhat 
like Cheefe Mites. This Infect has only four 
Legs and a very fmall Head, in Proportion to 
the Bignefs of its Body, and is pretty nimble. 
Thefe are fometimes found in the abandon’d Cells. 
of the Flies, and then change from their White- — 
nefs and Tranfparency to a Coffee Colour. 3 


Tt is to be obferv’d, that no Herb or Plant is 
ever feen to grow upon a Trufflery, or Truffle- 


Bed, which, perhaps, may either be becaufe the . 


Truffles rob the Ground of all vegetable Nou- 
rifhment; or elfe, as fome imagine, it may hap- 
pen from the Scent of the Truffles, which will 
not fuffer Plants to live near them ; I mean fuch 
Plants as are of the Under Race, which draw 
their Nourifhment chiefly from three or four 
Inches Depth of Earth, but Trees draw their 

| ~ Nourifh- 
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Nourifhment feveral Foot deep, and fo cannot 
be injur’d by the Truffle, if the firft Conjecture 
be right; but if it be from the latter, as fome 
are of Opinion, becaufe the very Earth where 
Truffles grow, has a ftrong Scent of Truffles in 
it; it may be, that that Scent is poyfonous to. 
Plants of the inferior Clafs. In France, the 
Country People, by Obfervations of this Kind, 
are fo expert in the Difcovery of the Truffleries, 
that they are feldom difappointed. They know 
the Extent of a Truffle-Bed, by obferving that 
no Herb grows upon it, or that the Earth is 
fuperficially void of Plants, and in the next 
Place, by the Cracking or Chapping of the 
Ground, by the Degree of Tenacity which it has, 
and by the blue Flies which are already mention’d ; 
as alfo by a Kind of long black Fly, which is en- 
gender’d at the retting of the Truffles. This laft 
Kind of Fly ts very different, as well in Colour as 
in Shape, from the other Sort, and fomewhat re- 
fembling thofe Flies which we generally find a- 
bout putrify’d Bodies. 


Lhe French and Italian Peafants are very art- 
ful in gathering the Truffles without cutting them, 
efpecially if they are large; on this Occafion, 
the beft Inftrument I have feen is a Stick like 
a Dibble, where the Point is not too fharp, or 
pointed; this Inftrument being generally blunt 
and {mooth on the Sides, there will be little Dan- 
ger of breaking the Truffles, becaufe, upon 
opening the Surface of the Earth, the lower 
Parts will give Way, and the Truffles, by that 
- Means, be turn’d up whole and entire; but 
then, if by difturbing the Earth, and removing 
the Truffles irom their firft Place, they will not 
grow again, we may fuppofe all the young ones 

will 
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will be deftroy’d, perhaps for the Sake of one 
Truffle that we take up; but we are certain of 
the contrary, becaufe of the long lafting of a 
Truffery, which, tho’ frequently difturb’d by 
the Gathering of the Truffles, yet continues to 
_ bring frefh Parcels every Year. I have already 
taken Notice in my New Improvements of the 
Manner of hunting for Trufes with an Hog in 
a String, which Method is often us’d Abroad, as 
well as fearching for them with a Dog that has 
been train’d to the Sport; but I fhall {peak of 
the Method of teaching the 5 in another 
Place. 


Mr. Townfhend, whom I have before menti- 
on’d, tells me, that at my Lord Cullen’s in Nor 
thamptonfbire, befide the Woods and Places un- 
der Hedges, where he us’d to find the Truffles, 
they were alfo found in a Grove; but that the 
Trees in that Grove happen’d to be cut down, 
and they were no more diicover’d in that Place, 
for they do not profper when the Trufflery comes 
to be expos’d to a full Sun; for the Truffle, like 
other fpungy Bodies, being expos’d to the Sun, 
will fhrink and dry up, when on the other. 
Hand, a moift Air will make them fwell. But it 
is not only at my Lord Cuallen’s in Northampton- 
foive where the Truffles are found; they are fre- 
quent in moft of our Woods, but have been - 
over-look’d : The Hogs, indeed, fare the better 
for them, at the Time when they are turn’d out 
to feed upon Acorns, and the Maft of other 
-Trees. I have found them in Leicefter/bire, in 
fome Woods by Wetherby in York/bire, and in 
Hamp/fbire, \ikewife in a Coppice and Wood by 
the Place call’d Wormwood-Common by Afton, as — 
alfo on Epping- arbre in Effex; and I am credibly 

informy’d 
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inform’d, that there were fome found in his 
Royal Highnefs’s Park at Richmond ; but what 
was remarkable in them is, that Dr. Sagerdball, 
his Majefty’s Phyfician, told me, they had fome- 
thing of the Scent of Garlick; but, indeed, con- 
fidering how much the Ground areas is 
over-run with what is call’d Crow Garlick, Ido 
not much wonder at it, for where this Kind of 
Garlick grows, one may, in a very hot Day, 
even diftinouith the Scent of it in the Air, as I 
have found frequently : And it 1s no Wonder, if 
a Body fo fpungy as the Truffle, fhould imbibe 
from the Earth near which the "Garlick Crows, 
fome Share of the Garlick Flavour. Thefe laft 
Truffles, I am inform’d, were difcover’d by a 


Dog that had been train’d for the Sport. 


I come, in the next Place, to enquire, whether — 
‘there be more than one Sort of Truffle. Mr. 
Tournefort admits only of two Kinds, which he 
diftinguifhes by their Figure, the firit is round, 
which he gives us a Cut of in his Elements of 
Botany, and is the fame which Mattbiolus and 
~ motft of the other Botanical Writers, have men- 
tion’d: It is this Sort which I have been fpeak-. 
ing of. The fecond Sort is that which Menize- 
lius calls Tubera fublterranea tefticulorum forma, in 
his Pugillus rariorum plantarum. This Truffle 
differs from the other in its Figure, and in the 
Colour of its Flefh, which, according to that 
Author, is reddifh, here and there interfpers’d 
with green; but perhaps this Kind, if ic had 
been examin’d at different Seafons, might have 
been of different Colours as well as the firft Sort, 
which, in feveral Seafons, is of feveral Colours. 
Mentzelius difcover’d this Kind in the Months of 
August and September, which is the Time when 

Pp Truffles 
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Truffes are unripe. Upon this Foot we have 
but two Sorts which differ in their exterior Make ; 
for we fhould not fuppofe, that the Difference in 
Colour only in the flefhy Parts, is fufficient to 
make Variety of Kinds, fince what I have faid, 
fhews us, that a Truffle at different Seafons will 
be of different Colours; neither ought the diffe- 
rent Sizes of Truffles to,pafs for Charaéters fuffi- 
cient to make them of different Species, becaufe 
they may in the Fime of their Growth be ob- 
ftructed in their Enlargement by Roots or Stones, 
or otherwife, or in fome Soils may grow much 
larger than in others, 


Pliny tells us, that in the Ifland of Leflos, at 
a Place call’d Metelinum, there were good Truf- 
fles; but that they were only found there after 
the overflowing of the Rivers, which he imagin’d 
brought the Seeds of them from a Town in 4fa, 
call’d Yiares, where the Truffle ufed to be found: 
in great Abundance; but as the Qverflux of the 
Rivers in many Places are almoft conftant in 
Point of Time, as that of the River Nile, it 
might be that Truffles were about fuch Times in 
their full Perfeétion, and were not otherwife 
known to the People but when they were ripe, or 
elfe the Overflux of the Rivers might, by moiften- 


ing the Ground, occafion the young Off-{pring _ 


to fwell, which otherwife, for want of Moitture, 
might pethaps have never ftirr’d or encreas’d in- 
Bignefs : But I do not make this. Obfervation to: 
AG vaeepihac “Doles hive ‘ne Seed, for Iam of 
a contrary Opinion; for in the forgoing Obfer- 
vations, it feems reafonable to fuppofe they have 
Seeds, or elfe from the rotten Truffles, which fF | 
have mention’d, there could not come fuch Num- 
bers of young ones as.are to be obferv’d in every 

| Trufflery. 
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Truffery. This Reproduction is a Confirmation — 
that there are Seeds in a Truffle which are inclofed 
in the flefhy Part, as.above related; but that it 
is only in thofe Truffles which are perfectly ripe 
and near Rottennefs, that we ought to expect 
them fit for Action, Again, one may obferve 
here, asI have done in other Cafes which I have 
mention’d, concerning the Vegetation of Seeds, 
that they are greatly help’d in their Growth, if 
they are put in the Earth with their Pulp about 
them ; which Advantage the Truffle has conitant- 
ly. What we fuppofe to be the Seed of the 
Truffle, is already related, 7. ¢. the little black 
Specks which are obferv’d in the greyifh Part of 
the Marbling ; but thefe Seeds are not remarka- 
ble before the Truffle is ripe, and then, like ripe 
Fruits; it emits an agreeable Odour ; and remain- 
ing for a little while in the State of Perfection, it 
tends to Rottennefs; which occafiens the Seeds in 
it to grow. It is obfervable, that when many 
ripe Truffles together are inclos’d in a Veffel well 
{topp’d, they will ferment to fuch a Degree, as to 
yield a Scent almoft like. Mufk, and then they 
foon begin to turn mouldy and vifcous. In the 
Gathering of Truffles for keeping, it ought to be 
done in dry Weather, and then every Truffie 
 fhould be kept fingle; as one would keep our 
_choiceft Fruit: And it has likewife been practis’d 
with good Succefs to put them in Oil 5 by which 
Means they will remain good a long Time; for the 
Oil ftops the Pores in the exterior Parts, and pre- 
vents the Fermentation. We may find thefe pre- 
ferv’d in Oil at the Oil Shops, and they are little in- 
ferior to the frefh ones when they are ftew’d ; but 
the dry’d Sort, which I mention’d before; being 
made of the unripe Truffles, have no Flavour but 
what is given them by the Sauces, and in my 

Pp2 Qpinion, 
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Opinion, are not worth the Trouble of Dreffing,. 
notwithitanding they are fold for Twenty, and 
fometimes for thirty Shillings per Pound; but I 
fuppofe fhortly the frefh Truffles will be fo well 
known in Laglazd, that the dry ones will be 
efteem’d of little Worth. The Country People 
in France pretend, that the ‘Truffle is much bet- 
ter vafter the firft fhort Frofts, than before them, 
which is reafonable enough, confidering the Cold 
puts a Stop to their high Fermentation; for it is 
to be remark’d, that when the Fermentation js 
very high, it rather affords the mufky Flavour, 
than fuch an one as would invite us toeat; and 
befides, as fuch Fermentation is fupprefs’d by the 
Cold, the Trufies will keep longer. ‘Thofe who 
preferve them, either keep them in Sand or in 
FKarth, according as they want more or lefs 
Moitture. Ifthey want Moifture they will fhrink,, 
and then ‘the Earth is beft for them; but if they 
keep themfelves full and plump, then Sand is 
the belt. + : : | 7 


But I come now to lay down fuch Rules as 
are neceflary to be obferv’d in the Culture of the 
Truffle, which may be very eafily done, where 
there are Woods or Coppices of Oak or Hazle,. 
and where the Soil is not too ftiff, or inclining to 
Chalk. It may be remember’d, that I have men- 
tion’d the Sort of Earth which is commonly 
found in the Trufflery, and there is no doubt but 
that Sort will be always the beft for our Defign, 
if we can have it, efpecially if it has Jain 
_ tong uncultivated. When we are thus provided 

of the proper Soil, we muft be fure to let it lye 
undifturb’d till we are ready to plant, which will 
_ be in the Months of Odober, November, and 
December, if the Weather be open, for then the 
gi ae os. Truffles | 
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Truffes are to be found in their full. Ripenefs 
and then likewife. one may find them in a State of 
| Putrifaétion, which is the Time when the Seeds 
are prepar’d for Vegetation ; ’tis in this laft Srate 
that one ought to gather Trufiles for planting, 
or at leaft they fhould be in perfect Ripenels, 
It has been prov’d, that a ripe Truffle has been 
kept in Water fix Months before it rotted, and 
the outward Coat or Skin was then in a good and 
found State, I mention this, becaufe it will be no 
bad Inftance to prove the Method I recommend 
to be good. 


aihie proper Soil, and thefe rotten Truffies, Bare 
found, we may begin our Work as follows : 
Open a Spot of Ground of a convenient Space, 
and take out the Earth about eight Inches deep, 
and fkreen it, that it may be‘as fine as poffible ; ; 
then lay about two or three Inches thick of this 
fine Earth at the Bottom of the Trench or open 
Ground, and upon it lay fome of the over-ripe 
Truffles about a Foot and a half Diftance from 
one another ; and, as foon as poffible, prepare a 
thin Mud, made of the fkreen’d Earth and W ater 
well ftirr’d and mixt together, and pour it on the 
Trufiles till the open’d Ground is quite flPdup; 
by this Means, in a few Hours, the Ground will 
” beas clofe fettled about the Troffes, as if it had 
never been dug or difturb’d at all, and you may 
‘expect a good Crop in due Time, you niuft, how. 
ever, take Care to chufe your Spots of Ground in 
Woods or Coppices, or fuch Places as are fhaded 
with Trees. At aSeat of his Grace the Duke of 
_Mountague in Noritbamptonfiure, called Neeuton, 
the Truffle has been found ina Philberd Walk, 
where the Philberds met at the Top, and the 
4sround below was mofly; and at Ru/bton in Nor- 
ep 2 ihamptonfhire 
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thampionfbire under Hornbeam Hedges. Again, 
we mutt take Care in the Removal of our Truffles, 
to put them in Sand as foon as we take them up, 
and fo keep them ’till we replant them. Thefe, 
contrary to Mufhrooms, are not apt to fuffer by 
much wet, but thrive the better for it, while In- 
undation, or very wet Weather, rots the Mufh- 
rooms. Before I conclude this Account of the 
Truffle, it will be neceflary that I remark, that 
when I mention’d it in my Chapter of Muthrooms 
In my New Improvements, I was in doubt whe- 
ther it was.a Plant or not, but fince I wrote that 
Piece, I have had Experience enough of it to 
know that it is truly a Plant, and that it is pro- 
duc?d by Seeds, as I have hinted above. 


Of the Morille ex Morill. 


if Shall now proceed to fpeak of the Morille, and 
offer fome Directions for its Culture. We muft 
know, in the firft Place, that the Morille grows 
above Ground, after the Manner of Mufhrooms, 
but with this Difference, that its Cap or Head ne- 
ver opens, but is much wrinkled, and of a pretty 
i Subftance, — 


The Morille appears in April, many together, 
and is an Inhabitant of Woods and Groves, and. 
- among Hedges, and I look upon them to be To- 
kens of a Trufflery near at Hand; for I have 
not yet met with the Morille growing any where, 
but Truffles might be found growing near the 
fame Place, if they were fought after. I re- 
member. to have feen the Morille growing in a 
Spinny, or little Wood, in the Park of Steane 
near Brackley in Northamptonfhire, formerly a 

Seat 
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Seat of the Lord Crew’s, Bifhop of Durham, and. 
now in the Poffeffion of his Grace the Duke 
of Kent, and I am fully perfuaded there are 
Truffles in the fame Wood; for I obferv’d, at 
the fame Time, large bare Spots of Ground in 
 feveral Parts among the Trees, which fignify fo 
~ many Truffleries, according to what I have be- 
fore related ; but tho’ I had not then an Oppor- 
tunity of examining them, I am_ perfuaded 
ai may yet be found there if they are fought 
or. 


But to return tothe Morille or Morill, as it 
is commonly call’din Englazd: It has been found 
growing in the Woods and Groves at Ru/bion, 
which I have mention’d before, in Northampton- 
jhire; and I am apt to think, that they might be 
found alfo at Newton, if they were fought for, 
and, I fuppofe, likewife at the Lord Hatton’s in 
the fame County, where, I am inform’d, there 
have been Truffles found; the Moriileis alfo very 
commonly brought to Neww-markef about the 
Spring Horfe Races. This has about its Roots 
or Bottoms, fuch white Strings as are found 
about the Roots of Mufhrooms, branching them- 
felves in the Earth, which is well clos’d about 
them: This Earth, which may be gathered 
where we find the Morille, may be remov’d in 
Lumps from one Place to another; but there 
muft be Care taken to fet it in fuch a Part of a 
Wood or Grove, as that was where it was taken 
from, and that we bury it as deep as it was be- 
fore, at the fame Time preffing the Earth about 
them, and giving the new planted Ground as 
much Water as.it will receive, even fo as to wafh 
it into a Mud, if poffible: And thus let your 
new Plantation remain till the Spring’ following, 

P p4 at 
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at which Time you may expect to fee the Pro- 
duce of your Labours; for I don’t find thefe 
ever appear but in April, and there feems to be 
no Poffibility of forcing them out of their Sea- 
ion by Dung, becaufe the Foundation of the 
Ground where they grow, muft be folid, and they 
muft have fome Shelter from the Sun, as our 
finding them always in Woods feems. to denote. 
This Removal of the Earth with the white 
Strings in it, is the fame as we do in the Raifing 
of Mufhrooms; but I make it a Doubt, whéther 
the ftringy Earth of the Morilles will hold good 
jor fix or eight Months in a dry Room, as the 
itringy Earth of the Mufhrooms will do; but it 
may do fo for ought I know, and where we have 
Plenty of Morilles we may try it, by gathering 
or collecting it in dry Weather, and laying it in 
fuch a Room as may fhelter it from the Rain, 
and at the fame Time admit the Air till it is” 
quite dry; and, after that, to keep it in a dry 
Room, but without a Fire till we ufe it. Inmy 
Chapter of the Mufhroom, it happen’d by fome 
Accident that the Ufe of fuch Earth with the 
white Strings chane’d to be omitted; and fince — 
T publith’d that Book, I have had fo much Ex-- 
perience in the Growth and Culcure of the Muth- 
room, that I believe it will not be difpleafing to 
my Readers to give them a farther Account of 
the Matter: .I have mention’d, indeed, a Way 
of making of Mufhreom-Beds; but I have fince 
{een and confider’d thofe excellent ones in France, 
which produce Mufhrooms all the Year about, 
and am therefore at prefent more capable of giv- 
ing Inftructions upon that Head than I was be- 
fore. I have inmy New Improvements given 
an Account of the Figure of the Mufhroom- Bed, 
that it fhould be made ridged on the Top like an 
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Afs’s Back, or lye floping like the Ridge of an 
Houfe, which is neceffary if there fhould happen 
very great Rains ; for by this Fafhion of the Bed 
the Rains will run off the eafier, and the Bed will 
lye much dryer than if it was to lye flat. And 
this ought chiefly to be confider’d in the raifing 
of Mufhrooms, that our Bed fhould lye dry, be- 
caufe the white Fibres or Strings which are found 
in the Mufhroom Earth, are very fubject to rot 
by much Moifture, and then our Crop will come 
~ tg nothing. The French Method of making 
Muthroom-Beds is, to prepare a Parcel of Horfe- 
Dung, or the Dung of Affes and Mules, and 
after it is well clear’d from the Straw or Litter, 
let it be tofs’d up in an Heap in a dry Place, 
to remain for fifteen Days; then mark out your 
Beds, each about three Foot wide at the Bottom, 
and of any Length: The Beds fhould run pa- 
ralle] with one another, leaving narrow Paths be- 
tween them; efpecially when we make Beds for 
Winter Ufe, many of them fhould be made toge- 
ther, for the greater the Body of Dung is, the lon- 
ger the Beds will remain warm, and they will be 
the longer produdtive. Before we begin to lay on 
the Dung, we muft at each Corner of 
- the Beds fet in Sticks, and making them meet at 
the Tops, tye them together, fo that the two 
Sticks at each End of the Bed, and the Ground 
which makes the Bafe, form an Equilateral Tri- 
angle; thefe ferve as Guides to work the Bed by, 
as may be feen in the Figure, where A fhews the 
Sticks, and BB the Height we ought to raife 
the Bed at the firft making. In the laying 
the Dung for the Bed, it muft be beat and 
prefs’d very clofe with a Fork, working the 
Sides. flopewife, as the Sticks BB dire&t; when 
we have railed the Beds half their Height, cover 

them 
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them with leofe Litter from the ‘Stable, and fo 
let them remain for fifteen Days: As foon as this 
firft Part of the Bed is made, tofs up a frefh Par- 
cel of Dung as before, and at fifteen Days end 
finifh the Bed, by working on the Dung as I have 
directed before, and then prefently cover the 
Sides of the Beds with fine light Earth an Inch 
thick, beat a little down with a Spade; and then 
break fome of your Mufhroom Earth, with the 
white Strings in it, into {mall Bites and ftick 
them into the Earth on all Sides of the Bed; ar 
if the Mufhroom Earth happens to be broken to. 
Powder, we may fprinkle it among the Mould 
that we lay on the Side; then tofs up loofely | 
fome warm Litter from the Stable, and cover 

your Beds with it about eight or ten Inches thick, — 
and fprinkle it pretty well with Water. Thefe 
Directions being well obferv’d, the Beds will 
begin to work in about a Fortnight’s Time, 
and you may then gather Mufhrooms every 
Day in great Plenty. We may fee the Form 
of a Bed full made at A 2; this fhould be very 
exactly imitated, for I have known feveral Beds 
have fail’d, or have not brought half a Crop, 
‘when they. ‘have been made round or flat at the 
Tops. When you make Beds for Summer ufe, 
dig Trenches for them about ten Inches deep 
in the Ground. When the Litter grows cold, 
get frefh from the Stable; I have known fome 
that have us’d clean Straw inftead of Litter, but 
their Beds were often idle. Thefe Beds, with 
good Management, will continue to bear Muth- 
rooms indifferently for fevera] Years. Thus I 
fhall leave the Culture of the Truffle, Morille, 
and Mufhroom, to the curious in Gardens to be 
putin Practice, 


But 
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But I cannot leave this Subject, without 
acquainting my Reader of the Method which 
is generally us’d in teaching of Dogs to hunt for 
Truffles. The beft Sort of Dog for this Ufe is 
the Spanifh Pointer, but a common Spaniel will 
do, if he be taught while he is very young. 
This muft be done at the Seafon when the 
Truffles are ripe, by carrying him fafting every 
Morning toa Trufflery, and giving him a Truffle 
to eat after the outward Coat is par’d off; and 
then feeding him with fome Meat, or other 
Thing which fhould be carry’d out on Purpofe 
for him ; but efpecially let him fee you take the 
Truffle out of the Earth, and even the other 
Meat likewife, and you will foon find that he 
will be brought to your Purpofe, fo that no 
Trufflery can efcape him; but then, when he is 
once taugh his Leffon, he muft be carefully ty’d 
up, or elfe he will deftroy more than he will gain 
you. The Expence of Truffles, perhaps, in 
teaching him, may be two or three Pounds, but 
what he will then difcover will foon anfwer his 

Learning. 


Since I wrote the above Account of the Truffles, © 
I have met with a Letter in the Philofophical. 
Tranjattions, written by Dr. Lankred Robinjon, 
wherein that worthy Gentleman acquaints us, 
that Mr. Hatton firft difcover’d the Truffle at 
Rufhton, Anno 1693; that they are moit tender 
in the Spring, tho? after Showers and fultry Wea- 
ther, they may be plentifully found in the Au- 
tumn; but, ina particular Manner, it is related 
in that Letter, that Mr. Hatton obferv’d Fibres 
at them, which he gives a Figure of, and I have 
copy’d from him, and added to my ei 
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Plate PV. and tho’ I have not yet obferv’d any - 
Fibres at the Truffles which I have feen, yet, — 
perhaps, there might have been Fibres at them 
when they were growing, and thro” their extreme 
Finenefs might be broke off when they were ga- 
ther’d;. but I think to examine the next I find, 
by taking them up with the Earth about them, 
and putting all together gently in a Bafon of 
Water, that the Earth may foftly fall from 
them, - © a 


Of the Situation of the Flower-Garden. 


SI have been very particular in my New 
£\% Improvements about the Culture of Flowers, _ 
E think it neceffary to fay fomething concerning 
the Situation of a F lower-Garden. i Ay 


The Piece of Ground which we allot for this. 
Ufe, ought to be well thelter’d from tempeftuous. 
Winds, and yet enjoy the Sun; for this End, I 
prefer Hedges of fuch Trees as lofe their Leaves 
mm Winter, becaufe from the Fall of the Leaf 
to the Middle of 4pril, they are naked, and do 
not hinder the Sun from influencing the Ground ; 
but as a Flower-Garden is generally a fmall Piece 


of Ground, fo, if it was to be fenc’d with Walls, — : 


then there would be eddy Winds, which would 
help to blight and deftroy our Flowers, When 
I fpeak of a Flower-Garden, I mean fuch a Spot 
as is neceflary for our choiceft Flowers, and to 
try fuch Experiments in as relate to their Im- 
provement; this Garden, therefore, fhould be 
fenced from the publick Garden, that it may be 
fafe from indifcreet Hands, which do not Cos 
th 
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the Value of a good Flower, nor the Advantage 
which may arife from a good Experiment. 


This Piece of Ground fhould, if poffible, lye 
near the Green-Houfe, becaufe it may ferve to 
fet our exotick Plants in, after our principal 
Show of Flowers is over; and befides, all our 
Rarities will be there together, and the Gardener 
will more readily take Care of them, than if our 
Curiofities were ftraggling in different Parts of 
the Garden. This Garden ought to be difpos’d 
in Beds, for the Reception of our fine bulbous 
Roots, and our Seedlings of Auricula’s, Polyan- 
thos, and the Seedlings of bulbous Flowers: 


The whole fhould confift of a light Soil; even = 


the Alleys fhould be regarded as well as the Beds s 
for a noifome Vapour coming from the Alleys, 
may undoall our Care inthe Preparation of our 
Beds. If we are fituate upon a Clay, we muft 
by all means avoid digging into it, but lay a good 
Quantity of light Soil upon it, as well where our 
Alleys are to be, as where we defign our Borders 5 
what I call a good Quantity, is halfa Yard thick, 


.. #f it can be done, and the beft Part of it fkreen’d. 


When this is done, 1 think Edgings of Box are 
preferable to Border-Boards ; for Box is continually 
increafing in Value,‘ while Border-Boards are de- 
caying. 7 


Remarks on the Guernfey-Lilly. 


AS the Guernjey Lilly is efteem’d one of the 
moft beautiful Flowers of the Garden, and 

is now fo much in Requeft, that it is daily i 

; : alter 
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after by all Lovers of Flowers; infomuch, that 
a learned Phyfician has thought it worth his while 
to give the World a large Volume on that Subject ; 
I have thought fit to enlarge upon the Method of 
its Culture, and to remark fome Particulars in 
that Flower, which yet have not been taken No- 
tice of by any Author, | 


I have this Year had a very particular Oppor- 
tunity of obferving feveral hundred Roots of the 
Guernfey Lilly at Mr. Sutton’s Coffee-houfe in 
Miderfgate-fireet, to whom they came direétly 
from the IMand, and with them fome of the 
Farth they grow in. Mr. Sutton, who is very 
curious in Things of this Kind, obferves, that 
thefe Roots ought to be planted very fhallow, be- 
caufe many of the Bulbs which came to him, 
were near two Thirds cover’d with Mofs, fo that 
confequently a very {mall Share of thofe Bulbs 
were bury’d in the Earth; ’tis obfervable alfo, 
that the Fibres or Roots which proceed from 
thefe Bulbs. are perpetual, and that the Growth 
or Appearance of this Plant above Ground, is 
about feven Months in the Year ; and that during 
the Seafon that it difappears, one may remove 
the Roots from one Place to another, without 
doing them any Injury. Again, it is to be re- 
mark’d, that from the Time the Leaves fade till 
about the End of Auguft, the Plant is in a State. 


of Reft, like fome of the Sleepers, as we gene- | 


rally call them; I mean fuch as the Hedg-hog 
or Urchin, Bat, &c. or among Plants, the Nar- 
ciffus, and many other Bulbs, We are alfo to 
obferve, that in this Flower, as well as other 
Bulbs, the Flower is aétually exifting in the 
Bulb a whole Year before'it appears above 

| Ground ; 
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Ground; and that the blowing Roots remain 
always longer without fhooting than the Leaf 
Root: The Leaf Roots generally put out their 
Leaves a Fortnight fooner than the flowering 
Roots produce any Thing; and it is alfo to be 
obferved that the common Remark which we 
have hitherto look’d upon as a Rule for diftin- 
guifhing blowing Roots, viz. the bringing of fix, 
Leaves the Year before Bloffoming, 1s not to be 
any longer look’d upon as infallible, for this Year 
has plainly demonftrated the contrary in many 
Places; however, we muft have fo muft Regard 
to the fix-leav’d Roots, that we may reafonably 
conjecture, that they are in good Strength, and 
it has been obferv’d that they have bloffom’d the 
Year after they have fhewn fix Leaves; but my 
Obfervations this Year and the laft, fatisfy me 
that it is doubtful; but we may add, that the 
Roots which bring only two or four Leaves, are 
certainly too weak to flower; and there is one 
Thing more which I cannot help taking Notice 
of, which relates to this Plant’s firft coming into 
the Ifland of Guernfey, which was told me by 
M. de St. Marets, a very curious Gentleman of that 
Place: He fays, That in his Grandfather’s Time 
a Ship from China came in there, when fome of 
the Sailors gave a Parcel of thefe Roots to a 
Perfon who then kept a publick Houfe; This 
Gentleman tells me, that from thence came the 
whole Stock that is in the Ifland, and that the 
Place is now in Being, clofe by the Sea. This 
Story differs, indeed, from that which we have 
had of a Ship’s being caft away, and the Roots 
{wimming to the Shore and there taking Root ; 
but I think this traditional Account of Mr. de St. 
Marets is the moft probable of the two. It is re- 
markable, that the Soil which came with Mr. 

Suttons 
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Sutton’s Roots, was a fandy Loam mixt with Sea 
Sand and broken Shells, From the whole we may 
learn, that the Bulbs fhould not be put in the 
Earth above half their Height. | Again as to the 
Soil, we are taught to give this Root a free open — 
Earth, I may take ” Notice here,. that the 
Height of the Flower Stem, if the Plant ftands 
in the open Air, will be about a Foot, and 
if it happens to be fet in a Room, or ina 
Glafs Cafe, or Stove, where the Air does not 
reach it with Freedom, it will fometimes be 
near two Foot high; but then it will be weak, 
and the Colour of the Flowers will be paler 
when it is Sb than when it has the free 
Air. : 


Of the extraordinary Vegetation of the Cha- 
dock Orange, whereby the Necefity of Ri- 
pening fuices in Plants, to make them 


fruitful, ts confider d. 


] Have taken Notice in this and my other 
Writings, that while the Juices of Plants 
are green or undigefted, fuch Plants fhoot vigo- 
roufly into large Branches without any Shew of 
bearing Fruit; but, on the contrary, when the 
Sap of a Plant becomes more ripen’d and fedate, 
that Plant will produce fmaller Shoots, which will 
fet for Blowing or Fruit-bearing. As to the 
Confiftency of the Juices in the vigorous fhoot- 
- ing Plants, and in the flow Shooters, or thofe 
which are come to Fruit-bearing, it is in the firft 


like the moft fluent Liquid in Comparifon to the 


fecond, which is more dence or thick, as if it 
had Gum mix’d arieh it; when, sherefare. we 
obferve 


= 
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obferve vigorous growing Plants, and the Reverfe 
of them, we may know that the Juices which 
are neceflary for the good nourifhing of a Plant, 
mult be thin and watry, and the Juices. re- 
guir’d to render a Plant fruitful, muft be ofa 
lefs a€tive Nature. J am the more particular on 
this Head, becaufe it is impoffible for any one 
to prune.a Tree with any tolerable Succefs, un- 
lefs he has regard to thefe Confiderations. This,’ 
however muft be always confider’d with my 
Doctrine of the Circulation or Sap in Plants, 
whereby it appears, that when any one Particle 
of Sap happens by extraordinary Heat to. be 
forwarded in its Motion, every Particle of Sap 
contain’d in the Veffels of the fame Plant, wil 
alfo be quicken’d and become more lively; fo 
that the Juices in the whole Plant will move alike 
in every Part. Inftances of which we find in 
the Trees planted againft my late invented Fire- 
walls, and the Pales which I have directed for 
forwarding the Ripening of Fruits by the Heat 
of Horfe-Dung, in both which Cafes the Trees 
that are nail’d to them will begin to fprout in 
two or three Days after the Application of the 
Fire or. the Dung, at fuch Places, or in fuch 
Branches as happen firft to receive the Heat, 
altho’ they were before in their State of Reft, 
as I call it, that is, when their Juices are I¢fs 
active by the Rigour of the Winter Seafon, 
fuch as the Blood in thofe Animal Bodies which 
fleep all the Winter; and, thefe Animals alfo, 
like the Plants I mention, while they are in 
their -moft folemn fleep, will awake and tre- 
cover their vigorous Motion, if we bring them 
before the Fire: In which Cafe, tho’ the Rays 
or Points of Heat do not every where equally 
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fal upon the Object, yet one Part of the Ani- 
mal being fufficiently warm’d, and the Juices 
in that Part made more active than the reft, 
by Means of the Contact between Part arid Part, 
will alfo be render’d as fluent as the firft. So, f 
fay, when one Bud of a Plant, by extaordinary 
Heat is made to germinate, the whole Body of 
Juices in the fame Plant, muft confequently be- 
come as active as the Juices in the firft Germi- 
nating Bud. So the Circulation of Juices in 
Plants may beft be underftood by comparing it 
with the Circulation of Blood in Animals: In 
which it is to be remark’d, that the Circulation 
is fometimes quicker, aad fometimes flower, ac- 
cording as the Plants or Animals are influ- 
enc’d more or lefs by Heat; and that there 
muft be fome Degree of Circulation continually 
in Plants and Animals is certain, as Life in 
either cannot be maintain’d without it; for as 
foon as the Juices ceafe to move, fo foon does 
the Body that contains them, tend to Putri- 
faction: But however the Juices in Plants 
are thicken’d by the Winter’s Cold ; yet we 
have many Inftances which prove that they do 
not lye ftill at that Time, as may be obferv’d 
in fuch Evergreen Plants as are graffed upor 
thofe which drop their Leaves in the Winter, 
and fhoot even in the moft fevere Weather. 


But we muft take Notice in the next Place, 
that there is a Difference between the Juices 
-in Plants which are thicken’d by Cold, and 
thofe which are digefted and thicken’d by Heat ; 
but yet neither of thefe Kinds of Juices, 
either by the moft extreme Heat or Cold of our 

| ‘Climate, 
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Climate, provided they are refiding in natural 
Plants of our own Country, are fubject to be- 
come fixt or incapable of acting and circulating. 
in their refpective Bodies; tho’ Plants from the 
hotteft and the very coldeft Climates, when 
they are cultivated in our Latitude, are fubject 
to have their Juices quite fixt, either by the 
too great Cold, or too great Heat of our Cli- 
mate, and in that State perifh; for whenever 
the Juices become perfectly fixt in any Plant, 
*tis without Recovery; but to prevent this in 
the Exotick Plants which we cultivate, it is ne- 
ceflary to provide Green-Houfes or Stoves for 
the better defending the moft tender Sorts from 
the Severity of our Winter Weather, and to 
provide likewife a neceflary Defence for fuch 
Plants as come from the coldeft Countries, 
that their Juices may not be too much thicken’d 
by the too great Heat of our Summers. To 
fhew the Poffibility of fixing fluid Bodies by 
Heat, the White of an Egg, which is vifcous, 
is an Example; and of rendring fuch Bodies 
as confift of oily or watry Parts more fluid, it is 
done by Heat; I mean fuch as Bees- Wax, Oil, 
$c, which are fixt by Cold, and made fluent by 
Heat. | 


This being premis’d, I fhall proceed to give 
an Account of an extraordinary Phanomenon 
in the Chadock Orange, which I obferv’d this 
Year at Mr. Whitmill’s, which may ferve to 
prove what I have faid above concerning the 
Difference between the Juices which make a 
Plant fhoot vigoroufly, and thofe which are pro- 
per to render a Plant fruitful. About the be- 
ginning of April Mr. Whitmill receiv’d feveral 
Fruits of the Chaadock Orange from Barbadoes, 
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fome in a State of Ripenefs fit for eating, and 
others, that were rotting, which, however, were 
not ufelefs to him, becaufe of the Seeds which 
were ftill fit for planting. Thefe Seeds, as well 
as the. others in the found Fruit, he fets in Pots 
in April, and the Fuly following feveral of them 
began to fhew Blofloms on their Tops, which 
explain’d themfelves in Auguft: This Novelty 
put me upon a particular Enquiry, whether thefe 
flowering Plants were raifed from the Seeds of 
the eatable Fruits, or the rotten Fruits; which 
fortunately Mr. Wbitmill remember’d, and in a 
yarticular Manner obferv’d to me, that they 
were taken from a Fruit which was fo rotten, 
that its Contents were almoft turn’d te Water: 
In the mean while it was obfervable, that the 
Plants whereon thefe Blofloms appear’d, were 
not near fo vigorous as thofe Plants which were 
rais’d from the Seeds of the lefs rotten Fruit: 
This occafion’d me to make the following Re- 
marks, viz. That, according to my former Obfer- 
vations, when the Juices of a Plant are well 
digefted, its vigorous Growth is reftrain’d, as 
appears by, the blowing Plants that were rais’d 
from the Seeds of the very rotten Fruit, and 
were already in a State of Germination before 
they were planted, as it is common to obferve 
Seeds already fprouted wlten we open rotten 
Lemons; I fay, when Seeds happen to be thus 
fet in Motion while they are in the Fruit, and 
receive their firft Impreffion from full ripe or di- 
gefted Juices in the rotten Fruit, then it muft be 
of Neceffity that the Plants rifing from fuch 
Seeds muft immediately come to bearing ;. while, 
on the other Hand). fuch Seeds as are taken from: 
a ripe, or even a rotten Fruit, and that have 
not fprouted in the Fruit, bug receive their 
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frft Nourifhment from the Juices of the Earth, 
fuch Plants will fhoot vigoroufly by the Nourifh- 
ment-of the raw Juices, and the more vigoroufly 
they are made to fhoot, fo much longer Time 
they will require for the digefting of their Juices, 
or coming to a Fruit-bearing State; but then it 
feems reafonable to conjecture, that when the 
vigorous Growth of a Plant begins with its firft 
Germination, it will be more likely to endure 
and be lafting, than fuch a Plant as, at the firft 
fetting out, is fed only with fully digefted Juices, 
and comes to bear Fruit before its natural Pe- 
riod. But it feems it is not only at Mr. Whit- 
mill’s, that this extraordinary Accident has hap- 
pen’d, for 1 am credibly inform’d, that the fame 
Thing was obferv’d in Dr, Monroe’s Garden at 
Greenwich fome Years ago. 3 


Here it will be neceflary to offer a Word or 
two concerning the Ear-leaves, or the Lobes in 
a Seed, and their Functions, to prevent any 
Objeétion to the Doétrine I have laid down, 
when I cannot be prefent to anfwer it myfelf. 
By the Lobes or Ear-leaves of a Seed, are un- 
derftood the two farft Leaves that appear of 
every Plant rais’d from Seed: Thefe, while 
they are folded up in the Seed, inclofe the Plan- 
tula or little Plant, and .ferve to find it Nou- 
rifhment from the Moment it begins to germi- 
nate, to the Time that its Roots have fufficiently 
taken hold of the Ground to give the Plant 
Nourifhment from thence, and then thefe Lobes, 
being no longer of Ufe, decay and drop off, 
Now thefe Lobes of the Seed, when they lye in 
the Fruit, will imbibe fuch Juices as are fully 
qualify’d to feed the young Plant, and make the 
Grft Impreffion on it what Kind of Juices it 
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ought to draw from the Earth, when it comes to 
fhift for itfelf; or in other Terms, thefe Lobes or 
Far-leaves give the young Plant its firft Stamp, 
which it is oblig’d to follow ever after. Now, in 
the Cafe of the young flowering Chadock, the 
Ear-leaves were under a Neceffity of imbibing fuch 
a Share of the digefted Juices of the rotten Fruit, 
as overpower’d their natural growing Juices; and 
fo, diftributing of them to the Embrio, or little 
Plant, at its firft Germination, it was render’d 
_ more fuddenly productive, than capable of vigo- 
rous Growth. 


Of the Bark-Bed, and of the Ananas or 
Pine-apple, the Guava, the Coffee-Tree, the 
Bananas, &c, 


i ER Tanners Bark is of great Ufe for 
| making of Hot-beds, and as the Secret of 
its Management is neceflary in the Confervation 
and Education of all fuch tender Exoticks as are 
brought to us from the hotteft Climates, I fhall 


here give the neceffary Directions for making a 
Bark-bed. 


There muft firft be prepared a Place about 
four Foot wide, and about ten or twelve Foot long, 
to be inclos’d with Brick-work about thrée Foot 
high : This brick’d Part is generally made under 
Ground, if it can be kept dry; for where Wa- 
ters lye near the Surface, they occafion the Bark 
to burn, as often as they come to it; and fo 
when the Waters rife near the Surface, we muft 
make our Brick-work above Ground. 
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Upon the Top of the Walling may be fet a 
common Hot-bed Frame, or a Frame of the fame 
Nature, four or five Foot high at the Back, ac- 
cording to the Height of the Plants we are to fet 
In it. 


If we make the Frame of any confiderable 
Height then it is advifeable to make the fore 
Part, or Front of the Frame of Glafs in Pan- 
nels, to be taken out when it is neceflary to give 
the Bed Air in wet Weather, when the Glafs 
Lights on the Top cannot properly be open’d ; 
one of which Kind of Frames I directed to be 
made at Vaux-Hall, when I order’d the making 
of the forcing Frames, for forwarding the Ri- 
pening of Fruits; but I fhall here give a Figure 
of it, as well as of fome Stoves which are ufeful 
for thefe tender Plants in the Winter; for this 
Frame is defign’d only asan Help to the moft 
tender Plants in the Summer, that is to fay, 
when we raife Seeds, or elfe, when the Plants 
are young: We may ufe this Frame from April to 
the Middle of Offeber, and then they may be fet 
_ Into the Stoves, 


I am the more particular on this Account, be- 
caufe I now find that my former Writings con- 
cerning Coffee, have brought that Plant to be 
familiar in. our American Plantations, I mean ia 
the Ifland of Barbadoes, where, at prefent, there 
is a great Number of Plants in a Fruit-bearing 
State, from whence fome have been brought to 
the Royal Palace at Hampton-Court, in a profpe- 
rous Condition ; and I doubt not but the Plant 
.for its Beauty and Curiofity, will be much co- 
yeted by all Lovers af Gardens with us, efpeci- 
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ally fince the fame Expence, in Point of Culture, 
will ferve for the Education ofall the choice Fruits 
of the hotteft Climates, 


But there are fome who are afraid of the Ex- 
pence of thefe Things, believing they will be 
a confiderable Rent-Charge: If the Expence is 
to be in the Tanners Bark, every one knows 
it is much cheaper than common Horfe-Dung, 
as it will keep a good Heat from February to the 
End of duguft; and the Fire which is requir’d 
to be kept in the Stoves, during the Winter, 
cannot be very confiderable; one Fruit of the 
Pine-Apple or Ananas, to be fold, would pay the 

kpence; and thefe Confervatories will keep the 
Ananas, as well as the Coffee, and the Bananas or 
Plantains, or the Guavas or Mangos; or, in- 
deed, any of the Fruits which grow ‘between the 
Tropics. 


‘The Green-Houfe, which I have defcrib’d 
in the foregoing Work, is of great Ufe; but as 
it is not in the Power of every one to erect, I 
think it will be neceffary to defcribe fome Stoves 
of {maller Size, which will be of little Expence ; 
for the Building of which I have given fufficient 
Direction to Mr. George Eaton, Bricklayer, in 
Miles’s-Lane, near the Monument, London, who 
has already built many Stoves of extraordinary 
Ufe, fome of which I thal] mention when I explain 
the Plate Numb. V, and VII. . 


In the Affair of the Bark-bed it will be ne+ 
ceflary to obferve, that the Lights or Glaflés in 
the old Way, always'had the Bars, to which the 
Giats was faften’d, within Side; and, in that 
Manner, were very deftructive to the Plants 
| that 
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that ftood under them; for the Dew or Steam 
of the Bed, by being condens’d, when it comes 
to the Glaffes, will gather into Drops, and by 
Means of the Communication between the Bars 
and Glaffes, thofe Drops will fall upon the 
Plants, and rot them; but to prevent this Dif- 
order, or the old Practice of turning the Glafles 
of Hot-Beds every Morning, Mr. Whitmill now 
puts all his Bars on the Outfide, leaving a con- 
venient Space for the Rain Water to pafs be- 
tween them and the Glafs; and I obferve, that 
whatever Dew is condens’d in the Houfe, or 
| Bed, runs gradually down the Glafs without 
dropping ; fo that all the Plants which are in- 
clos’d in fuch Beds, or Stoves, will be out of 
that Danger which too. frequently has deftroy’d 
our chiefeft Curiofities, 


In the next Place we come to fpeak of the 
Tanners Bark, and how to ufe it. This Bark 
isfuch as the Tanners have quite done with, and 
fhould be had into our Garden foon after it is 
taken out of the Tan-vats, and then tofs’d up 
to let the Water drain from it, and turn’d once 
or twice to make the Parts of an equal Moi- 
{ture as near as poffible; for elfe, when we 
make the Bed, it will work unequally, which is 
a great Fault; we muft then fift or fkreen our 
Bark, that it may be of one Finenefs at the 
Top, and referve the coarfe Part for the Bot- 
tom of the Bed. When this is done, we may 
fpread a little Rubbith at the Bottom of the 
Cafe of Brick-Work, and fome frefh long Dung 
from the Stable to lay upon that, in all to make 
about a Foot thick when the Dung is prefs’d 
down. This Preparation is for two Ufes, the 
firft is to give a quick Paflage to the Wet wank 

the 
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the Bark will receive by watering the Plants 
fet in it ; and the fecond is, that the frefh Dung 
will create an Heat, and fet the Bark to work 
which is to be laid upon it. I have already ob- 
ferv’d, that we muft lay the groffer Parts of 
the Bark at the Bottom, and the finer at Top, 
when we make the Bed; the Reafon is, that the 
larger, as well as the fmaller Parts of the Bark 
will heat, but in different Manners, viz. the 
larger Parts will be longer before they are heated 
through, and then would be too hot to lye’ 
near a Pot, but will ferve to communicate Heat 
to the finer Parts that fhould lye above them; 
and the upper Part of the Bed being made 
of the finer Parts, will be conftantly regular 
and gentle in their Heat, and therefore much 
more proper to fet our potted Plants into: 
In the laying this Bark into our Cafe of Brick- 
Work, we muft be careful to prefs it together 
pretty hard till the whole is filled to the Tops 
and then fet on your Frame, and put on the 
Glaffes about a Week afterwards, which will 
foon after come to be fit to fet our Pots upon; 
but be not too hafty to plunge them into It, 
left the Heat be over-mtich; I reckon about ten 
Days after you have fet your Pots upon the 
Bark, you may venture to plunge them, and in 
fuch a Bed, if it be made in March, there will 
remain a fufficient Heat to the End of Azguft, 
or till the Middle of September. Note, when 
your Bed begins to mould at the Top, the Fer- 
ment is gone, and the Heat loft ; but you -may 
renew it again by turning the Bark a Foot deep, 
and giving it a few Sprinklings of Water. 
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Explanation of Plates V, and VII, 


Plate V. Fig, 1. Shews the Cafe of Brick-Work, 
wherein the Bark is to be laid. 


Fig. 11. The manner of the Frame to be fet 
upon it, with the proper Glafles in the Front, 
and at the Ends of the ijaid Frame, for receiving 
the Sun at its firft rifing and till it fets, and 
_alfo for giving Air properly in windy Weather. 


Fig, III, reprefents a Stove or Confervatory 
for tender Plants, whofe Glaffes ftand upright, 
and upon them are defign’d other Lights to be 
Jaid flopeing, the better to receive the Sun in 
the Summer: This is almoft of the fame Kind 
with thofe Stoves that were lately built in the 
Phyfick Garden at Chelfea, only this in the Fi- 
gure is defign’d about eighteen Foot high, for the 
Sake of fome Plants which will grow tall, as the 
Papa-Tree, and efpecially the Bonanas or Plan- — 
* tain, whofe Leaf alone will be three or four 
Foot long, and the Flower Stem, perhaps, ten 
Foot high, and fo likewife the Mango will make 
a great Tree, and muft have Room if we would 
have it bear Fruit; the Seeds of thefe, how- 
~ever when they come to grow, will produce 
Plants which will be more hardy, and in Procefs 
of Time, by the fowing of the Seeds fucceffively, 
Y doubt not but they may be fo nearly naturaliz’d 
to our Climate, that the Shelter of a common 
Green-Houfe will be fufficient for them. In this 
Glafs Cafe I have made the Place for the Bark- 
Bed quite in the Ground. 


Plate VII, Fig. I. Is the View of the Glafs Cafe, 
made both for Summer and Winter Ufe, where the 
| ie Bark 
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Bark-Bed may be in the Middle, and the Fire 
Flues round about the Houfe: The Place for 
the Bark-Bed is mark’d A, and the Courfe of 
the Fire Flues BB. The Place for the Bark 
is only to be ufed in Summer for our tall Plants; 
but inthe Winter, when we ufe Fires, the Bark 
muft be quite remov’d, and then the Hollow 
where the Bark lay, will ferve for a Walk, and 
fo the Tops and Sides of our Fire Flues will 
then be above’ Ground, and dry the Damps 
in the Glafs Cafe, which too frequently rife in 
Winter. was | 


But as our Glafs Cafe will, in this Condition, 
afford but one Degree of Heat, fo we mutt from 
thence conclude, that it will only be proper for 
Plants that come from one Climate, uplefs it is 
fo alter’d that we can give Air to one Part, 
while we keep the other inclos’d, and then we 
may cultivate in the fame Houfe Plants requir. 
ing very different Degrees of Heat; but the 
Way to do this I have mention’d in my De- 
{cription of the Green-Houfe in the foregoing 
Work, and there is now a Sample of it in one of 
Mr. Whitmill’s Stoves at Hoxton, 


The Letter c denotes the Fire Place or Stoke- 
Hole, running under the Flue B, and thereby 
warming the Wall D; againft which Wall may 
be planted Cherries, Plumbs, Rofes, or fach 
Fruits as will bear at four Foot high; by this 
Means the Fruits againft the Wall D will be 
forwarded feveral Weeks fooner than thofe which 
depend upon the natural Seafon, In the Bor- 
der E, one may plant Strawberries and Flowers 
of various Kinds, and inclofing this Border 
with a Frame and Glaffes F, we may bring them 
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to bear very early; and alfo by the fame Means, 
the Strawberries are brought to bear Fruit all 
the Summer after, except only at the common 
Strawberry Seafon, when they hold a little Reft ; 
this I obferv’d this Year at. Mr. Whitmill’s at 
Hoxton. 


The Letter G fhews, that each Window of 
Glafs 1s divided in two, that we may give Air as 
we pleafe, and with more Safety, than if we 
were to open a whole Cafement at once while 
the Weather is cold; fo likewife, if we inclofe 
a Part of our Glafs-Cafe with Glafs, 1 mean the 
firft Flue B, which is over the Fire Place, and 
make it, as it were, a Stove within a Stove, 
only letting the Top reach as high as the Top 
of the loweft Cafement at G, then, by keeping 
clofe all the Range of lower Cafements, the 
Plants within that {mall Stove will be kept in a 
very great Heat, winle all the Plants in the other 
Part of the Glafs Cafe may have Air from the 
wpper Cafements. Mr. Whitmill of Hoxton has a 
very good one of this Sort. . 


Fig. IL. reprefentsa Mufhroom-Bed half made, 
A the Point where the Sticks meet, which are to 
guide the Fafhion of the Bed; BB fhews the 
Height of the half-made Bed; A2 at Fig. IE. 
fhews the Figure of a Mufhroom Bed finifh’d. 


In a Word, in thefe Directions we have the 
-Bark-bed for training the Ananas or Pine-apple 
in the Summer, as alfo the young Coffee-Trees, 
the Melon Thiftle, young Guavas, the Papas, 
and other Exoticks of the moft tender Nature ; 
and when fome of thefe, with the Bananas or 
Plantains, are too tall for this Frame, we muft 

3 have 
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have Recourfe to a Bark-bed in the Stove for 
the Summer, and in the Winter make the Fires 
and keep them continually, removing then the 
Bark, and fetting the Pots on Sand. This 
is what is chiefly to be obferv’d for keeping and 
ripening the Pine-apple; for there js nothing 
more in the Culture of ‘it, unlefs that about 
Auguft you mult take off the Suckers from the 
great Plants, and plant them fingly in Pots, 
where they will foon take Root, if you give 
them gentle Waterings. The Pine-apple is like- 
wife propagated by the Head or Crown of Leaves 
which grows on the Top of the Fruit, by fetting 
it in a Pot as foon as it is twifted from the Fruir. 
It is obfervable, that one of thefe Heads will 
bear a Year fooner than an Off-fet or Sucker ; 
the Reafon is the fame as I have mention’d be- 
fore in the extraordinary Produétion of the Cha- 
dock Orange, i.e. that this Crown is nourith’d 
by the ripen’d or well-digefted Juices of its own 
Fruit, whereas the Sucker receives its Nourifhment 
crude and raw from the Earth, and muft have 
Time for Digeftion. 


Remarks concerning the Coffee-Tree. 


Ne I have given proper Direétions for 
the Bark-bed, and the Stoves which are 
neceflary for keeping the Coffee Plant, I think 
it may be neceflary to add a Word or two con- 
cerning the Improvement of it, which I have 
omitted in my other Works: The Defcription of 
it being already in my New Improvements, and in 
my Treatife of Coffee publith’d in the Year 174s. 
when I was in Holland; which, confidering that 
T had at the fame Time feveral thoufand ftrange 
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Plants to examine, was as full as my Time would 
allow, and at that Time not any Perfon who had 
feen it grow in Europe, had written any thing 
concerning it; for it was towards the End of the 
fame Year, when the States of Am/fterdam fent 
the firft Plant of Coffee to the King of France, 
that ever was feen at Paris; fo that Iam of Opi- 
nion Dr. Deugla/s had not feen the firft Edition 
of my Treatife of Coffee, when he wrote his 
Botanical Differtation of the Coffee-Berry, be- 
caufe in Page the 6th of that Work, that Gen- 
tleman fays, ‘* That Mr. Bradley, it feems, had 
“* neither feen du ‘fuffiew’s nor la Rogue’s Me- 
‘© moirs, tho’ publifh’d fix Years before he un- 
<* dertook to write upon Coffee:’’ And particu- 
larly, I imagine that the Doctor had not. feen 
my firft Edition of that Treatife, becaufe in the 
fame Page it isfaid, «* That Monf. de Fufiew, in 
«¢ his excellent Hiftory of the Coffee-Tree, read 
<¢ in the French Royal Academy in 1715, &c,’’ 
So that the Time when Dr. de Fufreu read his 
Hiftory of it, was the next Year after my Account 
of it was publifh’d; but I fhall proceed to remark 
fome Particulars relating to its Culture, which 
yet are not made publick. 


f have already given my Reafons, why I fup- 
pofe it to be a Jeflamine, and have in my New 
Improvements prefcrib’d the Inarching of it upon 
the common Jeffamine, as we do the Plant com- 
monly known by the Name of the Arabign Jefla- 
mine, which I am perfuaded will do very well, 
fince every Day confirms me more and more that 
it is of that Tribe; however, I have heard from 
Mr. Knowlton, who was lately Gardener to Dr. 
Sberrard, that in the Doétor’s curious Gardens at 
Eltham, he rais’d the Coffee-Tree, both by Layers 
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and Cuttings; fo that if there may be fome Dif- 
ficulty of raifing it from the Berry, there will be 
none in raifing or propagating of it thefe Ways, 
But there is one Thing which yet remains to be 
mention’d, concerning the Management of the 
Coffee-Tree, which I have only flightly touch’d 
upon in my New Improvements, and that is, the 
Neceffity of wafhing the Leaves and Shoots about 
Fune, and even in September too: This muft be. 
done with a Spunge and Water, and if there is 
fome Tobacco fteep’d in the Water, I believe it 
will dogood; for find that the Leavesand Stalks 
of the Coffee-Tree are very apt to be cover’d 
about Fune and Fuly with a Kind of Mildew, 
fuch as may be obferv’d upon the Flower Stalks 
of Colly-flowers, which afterwards changes to 
little Infeéts that will poifon the Plant; thefe, 
therefore, fhould be carefully wafh’d off as foon 
as we difcover them; and is what is very ftrictly 
obferv’d' by the Gardeners in Holland, not only 
in this Cafe, but in the Culture of every Stove 
Plant: They have People on purpofe to clean the 
Leaves of their houfed Plants, but more fre- 
quently the Coffee-Tree than any other, and 
there are no Plants that look better than theirs. 
I remember once that Mr. Cornelius, the curious 
Gardener at the Phyfick Garden at Amfterdam, 
fet fome Seeds of the Coffee in a Pot, which ftood 
Abroad, and they came up, and made as good an 
Appearance as any of thofe that were rais’d in 
the Bark-bed. 


The END. 
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thod of gathering their 
Seed iu Foreign Coun- 
tries, and packing them 
up, 344. To. order 
them when fent over 
in Plants. 345 


ExotickSucculentPlants. 
See Succulent. . 

Exotick Shrubs not fuc- 
culent, 374. Degrees 
of Heat and Cold io be. 

_ obferv’d with. regard 
to them 379 


ons. Mr. bis 
E Method to ripen O- 
rauges, &C. 355. And 
of raifing the Chadock 
Orange from Seed ibid. 
FEBRUARY 3 Works to 
be done in the Kitchen- 
Garden, 408. Pro- 
duét of the fame in 
this Month, 411.— 
Ordering the Green- 


Houfe and Flower- 
Garden, 455. Flowers 
blowing 457 

Felling of Woods = 43 

Female Balfoms. See 
Balfoms. 

~ Fennel 314 


Ficoides, its Culiure and 


various Kinds 

Ficus Indicus, 
puntia. 

Fig, Soil proper for i, 
189. Method of Pro- 
pagation, ibid, En- 
danger’d by Pruning, 
ibid. 4 fig near 
Windfor growing wild 
and without Culture, © 

Rr 4 iit 


397 
See O- - 
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in an old Gravel-Pit, 
yearly produces many 


Bufbels of Fruit, ibid. 


The Art required in | 


managing the Fig,190 
White Figs moft valu- 
able 

Fig-Marygold. See Fi- 
coides, — 


Fires improv'd. ee 


Chimnies. 
Firs 865 542 
Flos Adonis 160 
Flos Cardinalis 130 
FLowrrinc TREES 
and Surups, their 
Culture and Ufe 87 


FLlower-Garpen for 
Fanuary, February , 
&c. See the refpective 

_ Months.  —Direttions 
for its Situation 588 

Flowers, as well as 
Fruits grow longer in 
the Shade, and ripen 
and decay fooneft in the 
Sun, 126, Manner 
of blowing them, 8c, 
See Carnations, 

Folium Ambulans, or 
Walking Leaf, a won- 
derful Inject fo call*d, 
a Defiription of it 239 

Forrst-Trees, the 
Management of them. 
See Timber-Trees, 

Fox-Glove 114 

French: Beans 302. 


ibid. 


French Honevfuckle 130 


French Marygold 157 

French Willow, See 
Willow. 

Fritillaria Craffa 401 

Fritillaries 152 


Fruit and Fuowers, 
how produc’d by Acci- 
dental Couplings. s ee 
Couplings. — 

Fruig-TRees, ai 
General Direétions for 
their Management 211 

Furze 95 


vAlilei, Seignior, of 
Florence, bis De- 
ag: ions of a Green- -Hou/e 
for Exotick Plants in 
the Winter 488,& feq; 
Garden-Plats, the beft 
Mauner of defigning 
them by a new-invent- 
ed Inftrument 61 
Garden Poppies 160 
Garlick — 286 
Generation of Plants. 
See Plant. 


Generative Parts . of 
Plants difcover'd by a 
Microfcope 20 

Genitta 382 

Gentianella 139 

Geranium, or Crane's 
Bill, 362. The Vari- 


ous Eatin Names of it 
made Englifh, 663 
Defcription of each 
Kind, 
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Kind, 364. Method of 
Propagation, &c. 365 
Gilly-flower. See July- 
flowers, 
Gladiolus, or Corn-flag 
} Reg? 
Glafs-cafes. and Stoves, 
unnecefary  Expences 


| 334 
Glaftenbury-Thorn, ifs 
Hiftory and Defcripti- 


on 453 
Goddard, Carlton, £/q; 
his Method to keep off 
Snails, Slugs, gc. 
from Wall-Frutt 418 
Goofe-berries 242 
Graffing, Directions for 
pe G57. Mbp, or 
Rind -Graffing, 558, 
Cleft, or Stock-Graf- 
jing, 560. Inarching, 
561. Inoculation, Bud- 
ding, or Eneying, 563. 
Approaching, 564. Te- 
rebration, a Method of 
Graffing ufed by the 
Ancients ibid. 
Grapes. See Vines. 
Grafs-Plats for Parter- 


res. 86 
Great-Maple. See Sy- 
camore. | 


GreeNHouss, or Con- 
Jervatory, 333% 334 
488. See alfo the re- 
Jpective Months | for 
ordering thereof, — 


Guilder: Rofe 


Green Privett, or Oli- 
vetta | 84. 
Grottodel Cane, at Baya 
near Naples, defcrib’d 


241 
Guava, @ Bark-bed pro- - 
per for it 605 
Guernfey Lilly, is2. A 
more particular Di- 
rection for its Culture, 
&c. and Objervations 
relating to it not to be 
met with in any other 
Author, 589. Proba- 
ble Means of its firft 
being brought into the 
Lfland of Guernfey 59 
4 
Guinea - Pepper. See 

Capficum Indicum. 


Be 
Azel, or Philberd, 
Experiments on it 
to demonfirate the Ge- 
neration of Plants, 16. 
Its Culture ~ 

Heart’s-Eafe, or Viola 
Tricolor 762 
Heat and Cold, Objferva- 
tions relating thereto, 
with regard to Exo- 
hicks 379 
Heat and Moifture, the 
Rudiments of Vegeta- 
tion 258 
Hellebore, 116. Seealjo 

Chriftmas Flower. 
Helmet- 


IND 
Helmet flower, or Monks 
Hood 118 
Hepatica I40 
Heres ufed for Diftilling. 
See Pot-herbs. 
HEREFORDSHIRE Or- 
CHARDS @ Pattern for 
all England: Account 
of the Agriculture of 
that County, 8c. of 
Perry and Cyder, 502 
Of the Gennet. Moyle, 
503. Of the Broom/- 
erry Crab, a novel 
Myflery, 504, 532. 
The Beauty and Pride 
of the County, 504, 
Their Orchards purify 
and fweeten the ambi- 


ent Air, and contribute . 


to the long Life of the 
Inhabitants, 504, 505. 
Other Counties may 


partake of the fame . 


Bleffings with the like 
Patience and Indujtry, 
505. Of the Sails 
proper for the Pear 
and Apple, 506, 510. 
Columella’s Saying. of 
Vines applicable to 
fruit-Trees, 507. Wil- 
liam Lawyfon’s Treatife 
and Ajfjertions relating 
to Orchards, &c. tho? 
feeming Paradoxes , 
jufifyd by Experi- 
mants, 507, & feq; 


EX. 

Of planting Orchards; 
509. Gabriel Platt’s 
Prefcriptions and Ob- 
servations, 510, 511,. 
512. Sixty-four Sta- 


tute Gallons of Cyder 


made of one Tree with- 
out the Mixture of 
Water, 5 wa. Di- 
rections for removing 
Trees, ibid. Graffing 


improves and expedites 


the Fruit, 513. Di- 
fiance of the Trees per 
quincuncem, 515. Rea- | 
fon for the abounding 
of Fruit in this County, 
517, Of Cyder, 518. 
Of divers Sorts — of 
Vines, Wall-nuts, Chef- 
nuts, &c. growing in 
the County, ibid. Of 
the Herefordfhire Elms, 
120, and Oaks, ibid. 
defiroy’d by the Iron- 
Works, ibid. Of the 
Rye, Wheat, and Pa- 
fiure of this County, 
ibid. Examples of 
Pexfons in this County 
famous for Publick 
Spirit and Induftry, 
and improving of Land, 
521. Their. want of 
Trade and Commerce, 
522. Ground proper 
for Orchards, 523. 
Apples moft proper. for 

Gr aft LS», 
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Grafts, 525, 
‘for ‘they Lables..ga6. 
A Beauty as well as 
Profit in Variety, ibid. 
Herefordfhire — excells 
in Hops of late Years, 
524. Of their Groves, 
ibid. Sir Hugh Platt’s 
Augur, 521. Inftances 
of the richeft efteem’d 
Land often proving 
the pooreft, ibid. &e 
contra, the poore/t the 
richeft, 529. Of their 
Paftures, ibid. Their 
Wool the fineft in 
England, 530. Apples 
vaifed from Kernels 
exceeding the bef 
grafied Apples, 531, 
Experiments relating 
to meliorating Fruit by 
Graffin ibid. 
Holly, 66. Aa Expe- 
riment relating to Hol- 

ly Berries with Bran 
and Water 68 
Hollyhocks 107 
Honey-fuckle, or Wood- 
bind, 90. Freach Ho- 
ney-fuckle / 130 
Hook, Mr. bis Afferti- 
on, that Millions of 
Millions of Infects may 

be contain’d in a Drop 


of Water 22.7 
Hops 407 
Forn-beam 546 


And Wlorfe-Radith 


2§2 
Hor-Bgp, 257. Quatt- 
ties requir’d init, 258. 
_ Proper Direétions for 
making it, 260. Earth 


proper for it. 262 
Houfe-Leeks 400 
Hyacinth 150 
Hyflop 311 

I 

ALOP-Tree° . 382 

January, Oforder- 


ing the Kitchen-Gar- 
den, 403. Produtts 
thereof in this Month, 
407. Ordering the 
Green- Houfe and Flow- 

er- Garden, 451.Flow= 
ers blowing in this 
Month 453 
Jafmins, 88.  Exotick 
— Jafmins, various Sorts 
3575 & feq; 
Jafmins, Scarlet 104 
Jerufalem Artichoke 283 
Hex, or Evergreen Oak 
95'S 3: 


Inarching, See Grafing. 


Indian Creffes 159 
Indian Lig, See Opuntia. 
Inoculating.See Graffing, 
Infects, a curious Differ- 
tation and Defcription 
of them, 320, & feq; 
In their Procefs from 
the Egg to the Fly an 
Emblem of the Refur+ 

- —-réthion, 
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vettion, 223. ight 
Millions 280,000 con- 
tain'd in a full Drop 
of Water, 227. Infects 
that feed upon particu- 
lar Plants more ufeful 


in Medicine than thofe 


Plants themfelves,232. 
Io deftroy them by 
Mercury, 234. The 
Caujfe of a Peftilence, 
245 Their wonderful 
Increafe, 431. ges 
of fuch as infett the 
Collyflower 500.Fimes 
les than the leaft vifible 
Grain of Sand, ibid. 
Jonquil 150 
Tris AS ES 
Juices in Plants, a curi- 
~ ousObfervation relating 
to them, 5945595. 
JULY s Works tobe done 
in the Kitchen-Garden, 
429. Produéks there- 
of in this Month, 4 32. 
—Ordering the Green- 
Houfe and Flower- 
Garden, 4.72. Flowers 
' blowing in this Month 


474 

July or Gilly. Flowers128, 
JUNE; Works to be done. 
in the Kiteben-Garden, 


426, Produtisthore- 
of in this Month, 428. 
Ordering the Green- 
~ Houfe and. Flower- 


Garden, 470. Flowers 
blowing in this Month 


ae 
Juniper 80 


K 

ERNELFRUIT 193 
Kk All Sorts of it 

fuffer by Pruning 1 
Kidney, Fivonch Bias 
their various Sorts 302 
KIT CHEN-GARDEN Si- 
tuation proper for it, 
565.*. Directions for 
laying it out, 566,567. 
See refpettive Months. 


“. Ef 
Aburnum 
18 Lark’s-Heel 160 
Lavander gir 
Laurel 77 
Lauruftinus 72 
Lawrence, the Rev*, 


Mr. bis Obfervations 
upon Plants, 5. On 
the Soil proper for 
Vines, 179. On Fruit- 
Trees, 205. On Wall- 
Fruit 2075 431. 
Lawfon, Mr. bis pen 
for dreffi ing and clean- 
ing of Woods, 44. His 
Affertions relating to 
Orchards. See Here- 


fordfhire Orchards. 
L’ Azarole 190 
Leek 285, 


Leghorn, 
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Leghorn, Confervatories 
there for Prefervation 
and Cure of Corn, 243. 


The Inbabitants Ob- 


fervation on their be- 
ing fubjett to Epide- 


mick Difeafes 249 
Lecumes, or Putse. 
| aos 
Lemon-Tree, 346. See 

Orange, 

Lentifcus 85 
‘Leonorus 376 
Lettuce chet ae sy, 


Leuwenhoeck’s wonder- 
ful Difcoveries rela- 
ting to Injectts, by the 
Microfcope, 226. His 


Obfervations on the 

Ant, 228. And on 

Oranges and Lemons 

353 

Libanus Cédar 86 

Lignum Vite ibid. 
Lilac 


QI 
Lillies, the Manner of 


their Generating de- 
eT a, 10, & teas 
Their various Kinds 

| 112 
Lime-Houfe, the Docks, 
&cc. not infetted in the 
Plague of London. and 

_ why 249 
Lime-Tree, 544. Tis 


Wood good toWainjcot . 


— Rooms, &c: 


545 
T.oam 


25 


London, why formerly, 
and not lately, trou- 


bled with the Plague 


248 

Lupines 10% 
Lychnefs, Scarlet 120 

M 

“‘w Ag Acclesheld, arl 
M of, bis artificial 
Shelters for the Prejer- 
vation of Fruit from the 


Eafterly Winds 209 
Malabar-Nut. See Ad- 
hatoda. 
Mala Jn/ana 279 
Maple 544 
Maple, Great, See Sy- 
camore. 
Maracoc. 
Trees; 
Marcu; Works io be 
done in the Kitchen- 
Garden,412: Produds 
of the fame in this 
Month, 415. —» Or- 
dering the Green-Houfe 
and Flower- Garden, 
458. Flowers blowing 


See Paffion- 


in this Month = 461 
Marjoram 314 
Martagons 1353 
Marvel of Peru 459 


Maxechith, See Scarlet 
Jafmin. : 

May; Works to be done 
in the Kitchéen-Garden, 
422. Produtts of the 


fame 


PD eS 


fame in this Month, 
425. —= Ordering the 
Green-Houfe andFlow- 
er-Garden, 464. Flow- 
ers blowing in this 


_ Monib 4.69 
Medlar-Tree 204 
Melianthus 374 
Melons, their Culture, 

Oe. 263. “Reales. for 


raifing and cultivating 
them before or after 
their natural Seajon, 


269 
Melon-Thiftle, 394. 
Methods of managing a 
Bark-bed for it 605 
_Mezereon g6 


Middle-fized Perennials, 
See Perennials, 
Millet, Ad. his excellent 
_ Manner of Ripeniig 
 FruitsandFlowers211 
Minth 12 
Mifletoe defcrib’d, and 
prov’d not capable to 
— generate by accidental 
— Couplings 18, 19 
Mixtures of Soils to for- 
ward the Growth of 
Plants. See Soils. 
Monk’s-hood 118 
Moreland, Mr. bis Ob- 
servations on the Gene- 
ration of Plants 10 
Morille, 364. Its Cul- 
ture and Propagation 
682 


Mofies of /everal Kinds 
379. As perfeét Plants 
as Oaks, 380. De- 
fcrib’d, ibid. Seeds 
of Mos fo fmall, that 
90,000 of them laid 
together in a ftrait 
Line, exceed not the 
LengthofaBarley-Corn 
432. 1,382,400,000 
weight but a Grain, 


ibid. 

Mulberry — ig 
Mulleins andMoth Mul- 
leins 11s 


Muthrooms, ¢heir Cul- - 
ture and various Sorts, 
272. Different Me- 
thods of propagating 
them, 275, 276. See 
Truffles. See Morille. 
Supplement to the for- 
mer Editions relating 
to them, together with 
farther Direétions,584. 
Manner of making 
their Beds 585, 586 

Mutftard 305 

Myrtles, their various 


Sorts 355 
N 
\ J Arciffus Polyanthos 
150 


Nafturtium  Jndicum, 
Vide Indian Crefies. 
Neapolitan Medlar. See 
L.’Azerole. a 

Nectarines 
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Neétarihes 206 
Nerion, See Oleander. 
Nigilla Romana 160 


NoveMBER; Works to 
be done in the Kitchen- 
Garden, 445. Produéts 


of the fame in this . 


Month, 447. Order- 
ing the Green-Hou/fe 
and Flower - Garden, 
482. Flowers blowing 


484 


AK, its Varieties, 
Use, and Excellen- 
cy, 33. Direttions for 
vaifing it from Acorns, 
ibid. ILnfects affecting 
it, and occafioning 
the Oak- Berries, 235. 
Oak Apples producd 
by Infetis, and -no 
more than Oak-Ber- 
ries, the Fruit of the 
Tree 236 
Oaks Ever-Green. See 
Hex... 
OcTosBer 3 Works to be 
done in the Kitchen- 
_ Garden, 440. Pro- 
duéis of the fame in 
this Month, 444. Or- 
dering the Green-Houfe 
and Flower - Garden, 
480. Flowers blowing 
in this Month, 482 
Oleander, or Nerion375 
Olive 85 


Olivetta. See Gréen 
Privett. | 

Onions, propos’d as an 
Antidote againft the 
Plague, 236. Their 
Culture, &c. 484. 

Oppofites he moft inve- 
terate, ther Depen- 
dance upon one another 


186 
Opuntia 166, 395 
Orange. Lilly 113 


Orangeand Lemon-Tree, 
346. The Orange de- 
lights in the warm Air 
of the Sea, 229. To 
prepare Water for its 
Welfare, 347. Seafon 
proper for importing 
them, 346. Rules 
to recover them from 
the Lethargy they 
are in at their firft 
Arrival, ibid. Earth 
propereft for them, 347. 
To prepare the Hot-bed 

or them, aA 

When to Houfe them, 
348. They perifh if 
water’d toomuch, ibid, 
To renew their Earth, 
irim their Heads, and 
plaifter their Wounds, 
349. When to un- 
houfe them, ibid. Their 
ner Sian ibid, 
Time proper to change 
their Pots as their 
Roots 


a 


) 
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Roots increafe, 350. 
Advice to plant them 
Jballow, ibid. Great 
Quantities of Bloffoms 
certain Signs of Weak- 
nefs, &c. ibid. Man- 


ner of ordering them in 


the French King’s Gar- _ 


dens at the Louvre, 
and at thofe of Prince 
Borghefeat Rome,350, 
551. situation and 
Climate natural to 
them, 351. Different 
Sofis, ibid.: | Seville 
Orange to be preferr'd, 
—ibid.. Methods to 
raife them from Seeds; 
352. Lemon or Ci- 
tron Seeds rather to be 
fow’d than Orange 
Seeds, 353. Shade 
neceffary, and the Sun 
deftruftive to their 
Growth, 354. Season 

— for tranfplanting and 
budding. them, ibid. 
Of inarching them, 
ibid. See Chadock 
Orange. 

Orchard, the Beauty of 
a moveable one, at 
great Entertainments 
197. Two Ways to 
plant an Orchard, ibid. 
Methods of the Country 
People topreferve them 
from Blights 223 


Orchard-Fruit, Method 

of tran/planting large 
_ Lrees of it 202 
Orchis, or Satyrion 155 
Oziers 41 


ALM. See Date- 
Tree: 
Papa’s, a Bark-bed pro- 
er for them 605 
Parallel between Plants 
and Animal, 7, & feq3 


Parfley 31g 
Parfnip rah 
Parterres 86 
Paffion-Tree, different 


Sorts, 98. The Fryar’s 
Story relating to it; 
and Reajons of its 
Name, 99. Its Cul- 
ture, and Direttions 
for making it bear 
Fruit 100 
Pea, Everlafting 110 
Peaches, their Manage- 
ment, 205. Their moft 
preferable Sorts 210 
Pear, its various Kinds, 
198. The Soil it de- 
lights in, 203. Me- 
thed of Pruning, 201. 
—— Inconveniencies of 
Dwarf Pear-Trees in 
a Garden, ibid. To 
tran[plant large Fruit- 
Trees, 194. L£/paliers 
for Apples and Pears 
ibid. 
Peafe; 
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Peafe, their feveral 
Kinds, 299. Their 
Culture and Manage- 
ment 300 

Penny-Royal 313 

PERENNIALFLOWERS, 
the talleft Flowers 106 

PERENNIAL FLOWERS 
Middle-fiz d 116 

PERENNIAL FLOWERS 
of the loweft Kinds 131 

Pepper-Duft defirudive 
to Caterpillars and In- 


feets 221 
Perfimon-Plumb.  See_ 
Pitchurmon. 
Vemwinide (A ator 
Philbud, or Filbeard217 
Phyllirea 79 
- Pine . by. ee Bh 
Pine- Apple: See Anana., 
Pinafter 542 


Pink, their Variety and 


Culture 126 
Piracantha, See Pyra- 
cantha. . 
Piftachia’ ss BR 
Pitch and Tar-Barrels 
good againft the Plague 
| 249; 250 
Pitchumon 383 


Plague, Reafons relat- 

ing to it, in a Letter 

to the Author = 240 
J ie Bb feds 
Plaintains, See Bananas, 
Prants, the Veffels in 
them . defcri?d, - 3. 


Their Generation, 9. 
Light given to this 
Difcovery by Robert 
Balle, Efg; and Mr. 
Moreland, 10. Ge- 
nerative Parts of them 
difcover’'d by a Mi- 
—crofcope, 20. Soils 
proper for their Noit- 
rifoment, 23. Com- 
— pofts for forwarding 
their Growth, ibid. 
How affetied by Blights 
218,  Diretiwons for 
Watering them, 324; 
550. Confiderations on 
the Neceffity of Ripen- 
ing their Juices, im 
order to make them 
_ fruitful, 592, & feqs 
Platt, Sir Hugh, fis 
Obfervations upon ma- 
nuring of Land, 24: 
His Mugur 28 
Platt, Gabriel, his Pre= 
fcriptions and Obferva- 
vatiois 510,511,519 
Plumbs, their various 
Kinds, Culture, and 
Management, 205, 
& feq; 
Plummer, Col. bis Re- 
_ ceipt to prevent Wheat 
from being fmuity. See 
Wheat. » 


Poke, Virginian 382 
Polyanthos 132 
103 


Pomegranate... 
ot Poplar 


INDEX. 


Poplar 548 

: Poppies. See, Garden 
_ Poppies. 

Potatoes — 283 


Pot-Herps, pebHerls 
ufed for Difilling BLL 
Prickley-Pear. See O- 


puntia. 
.Primrofe 22 
Primrofe-Tree ZE1 
Privet. oe 84 


Profits arifing from plan- 


ting an Acre of Ground 


with Timber -Trees , 
and Underwood in 9, 
VED, ONE: 25 Lears 
~ Lime 46 
Pruning, what to be i. 
ferv'd to make it fuc- 


_ cefsful 893 - 
Puss, its various Kinds 
297 
Purflane | 309 
Pyracantha er! 


Pyramid-Buth.. See Bel- 
--widera,’ : 


Uince-Tree 204 
Quinteney, Mr. 
the Uncertainty of his 
"Method of. Pruning, 
ic. Bruit-Trees 205 


Adifh. . 28% 
Ranunculus ,. .. 2s 
-  Marieties,: Se.) 147 


~ Satyrion. 


Rape © 305 
Rafberry | 216 
_Rind-Graffing, See 


Graffing. 


Robinfon; Dr. Tankred, 


bis Obfervations on 
Fruffles 589 
_ Rocambole 24 
Rocket, double flower'd ~ 
119 
Rofe-Campion 1x8 
Rofemary 341 


Rofe-Tree, is various 
Kinds, Beauty, ant 


Management. 93 
Rue, good againft the 
Plague, 249, . 252. 


Two Sorts. thereof im 
our Englifo. Gardens 
212 


S 

AGE . 312 

SALLApS, their Cul- 
. bare, Bec, 304. 
Selfify. See Scorzonera. 
Salts of Flefh, Fruits, 

and Herbs thefame 24. 
Sand, i#s Properties for’ 

Soil 25, 8 feqs 


‘Sap, its Circulation in 


Vegetables proved 4, 
5s 8b feqs & 31g 
Saltafeas- ree: goa, 
See Orchis. © 
Savory, Mr. bis Method 

Jor raifing Water by 

Fire. . See Engine. 

Savoys 


INDEX; 


Savoys 296 

Scarlet-Beans 161 

Scarlet Jafmin. See 
Jafmin. 

Scarlet Lichnis, See 
Lychnefs, 

Scorzonera 281 

Sea, Vapours arifing 


from it, warmer than 
thofe from the Earth, 
229, Main Sea freezes 
not, even .under the 
Poles ibid, 
Sea-Coal good againft the 


Plague 249 
Sea-July-fower, See 

Thrift, 3 
Sedums 


Sedum 4rborefcens ea 


forth Roots or Fibres 
into the Air againft 


Rain, 386, tts De- 
feriplion 400 
Seeds of Plants, curious 
Objervations, concern 
ing them, 1293 135, 
186. They will dege- 
nerate if cultivated in 
the fame Garden they 
awere faved from 308 


Sellery 306 
_ Sempervive 386 
Senna 101 


Senfitive Plants 159 
SEPTEMBER ; Works to 
be done in the Kitchen- 
Garden, 437.  Pro- 
ducls of the fame in 


this Mouth, 439. Or- 
dering the Green-¢oufé 
and Flower - Garden, 
478. flowers blowing 
in this Month 479 
Service- Tree 546 
Shades contributes to the 
Growth of Plants and 


Fruits 1205354 
Shadeck Orange. See 
Chadock. | 


Side-faddle-flower 383 

Silk-worms will do equal- 
ly well with us, as 
with the Italians 192 

Situation of the Kitchen- 
Garden, See Kitchen- 
Garden. 


Situation of the Flower- 


Garden. See Flower- 
Garden. . 
SK REt. 4 280 
Small-Herbs 305 
Smutty-W heat, See 
Wheat. 

Snow-Drop 155 
Soils for Nourifbment of 
Plants, 23. Atifi- 
cial Soils, &c. 28, 


29, 30. Of irying or 
proving Soils 549 


Sorrel 


§o9 
Sow-bread. Sve Cycla- 
men. 


Spanifh-Broom. See: 
Broom. 

Spinach 309 

Spirza Frutex ov 


| aes Starwerts — 


INDE X. 


Starworts. See Afters. 
Statutes relating to the 
Prefervation of Tim- 
ber, Bee See Ab- 
ftracts. 
*Stilling-Herbs. See Pot- 
feo 
Stock - Graffing. 
- Graffing. 
Stock Fuly-flowers, See 
July-flowers. 
Stocks, Aznual, 
Annual Stock. 
Srone-FRUITS 205,& 
feq; Dutch Methods 
of managing them re- 
commended, 207, 208. 
Direéiions to be ob- 
jerv’dinGraffingStone- 
Fruit-Trees,209. Dif- 
ferent Expofures and 
Situations requir’d for 
them 210 
Stoves, im what Cafes 
unneceffary 334 
Stove-Plants, Rules ne- 
ceffary to be obferv'd 
to make them thrive 
608 
Stuart, Adr, bis Leiter. 
See Colours. 


ne 


See 


Strawberry 242 
Strawberry-Free. See 
Arbutus. 4 


Stripes in Plants, &c. 
See Variegation. 

Succory. See Endive. 

SuccutenT PianTs, 


"their Culture 386 


~ Timber #0 fell. 


-Sun-flower, Annual 160 


Perennial 108 
Sweet Sultan 157 
Sweet William 120 
Syringa 92 
Sycamore 543 


Bakes 5 Bark, the 
+ proper Soil for Ra- 
nuncula’s, 148. And 
for Exoticks, 398, 
Methods of ufing it 


60% 
Tanfy 313 
Taragon 2 10 


Tar-Barrels good againft 
the Plague 249 
Tartary, the Country 
whence Peftilences are 
fuppos'd to be brought 
by Infeéts, 8c. 247 
Tea, Method of drying 


— # in China 217 
Terebration. See Graf- 
fin 
Thiet 142 
Thyme Bit 


TIMBER- TREES, their 
Growth not to be 
forced, &c. 27, Pro- 
fits of Planting an 
Acre of them. See 
Profits. Lheir Valua- 
blenefs and Ornament 
to an Eftate, 31. See 
Oak, Elm, Ahh, &c. 
. AZ 

Tobacco 


LNeDe Er Xi. - 


Tobacco good againft the 
Plague 249 
Torch-Thiftle, 390 


Strikes its Roots into: 


a Plaifter Wall, 391. 
Various Sorts and Me- 
thods of Culture 392 
Tranfplantation, . Me- 
thod of removing large 
Trees. See Orchard. 
Trees, why longer-liv’d 
than Animals, 15. 
Of Planting them, 
28, 46, & feq; 
Truffle, 272. A curi- 
ous Differtation upon 
it, 568—582. Rules 
to difcover a Trufflery 
by a Hog in a String, 
272, 576. By a Deg, 
587. Dr. I. Robin- 
fons Objervations re- 

_ lating to them ibid. 
Tuberofe 159 
Tulip, Experiments on 
it to fhew the Genera- 
tion of Plants, 15. Its 
Beauty and infinite 

_ Variety, 143. Its en- 
travagant Value, ibid. 
Method of raifing tt 
from Seeds, 144. Lit- 
tle Spot of Ground at 
Bruffels famous for Va- 
viegation Tulips, 145. 
Poverty of the Soil 
the Occafion of Varie- 
gation, which is a 


Diftemper, ibid. Soil 
proper for them, 146. 
What objerv’d by the 
Curious in Holland in 
planting them, ibid. 
_ Great Price of the beft — 
Bagget Breeders 147 
Tulip-Tree 102 
TurksTurbans.See Mar- 
. tagons. 

Turnips, Ob/ervations 
on the Deftruction of- 
them about London, a 

_ few Years ago, by Ca- 
terpillars, 222.. Tbeir 


Culture, 8c. 279 
¥ 
Alerian 117 


Vapours from the 
Sea deftrutiive to In- 
fects 22 
Variegated Hollies. See 

Hollies. 
Variegation, or Stripes, 
in Vegetables, Objer- 
vations relating there- 
to, 69. tis Caufe, 
145, 367. See Co- 
Jours. See al/fo Tulips. 
VEGETABLES, Circu- 
lation of the Sap in 
them, See Circula- 
_ tion, 
Venus Looking -Gla/s, 
1601 
Venus Navel-wort 162 


Verjuice, 


IN DEX 


Verjuice,. improv’d by 
Time to excellent pa- 
latable Liquor 185 

VeESsELs in Plants, a 
Defcription of them 

Wine, generally ill ma- 
nag’d, 178. - The 
Kinds which ripen beft 
in England, ibid. Me- 
thods of Propagation, 

ibid. = Aad Seajon to 
plantthem, 179. Soil 
proper for them, ibid, 
& 184. Vines crow- 
mg in the Walls iat 
Cambden- Houfe, 180. 
How forwarded by the 

Heat of a Bakers 
Oven, 181. Ther 
different Seafons of 
Pruning, 182. Ob- 
jections againft plant~ 
ing Vineyards in Eng- 

band, anfwer'd, 185, 

- Dependency of — the 

greatet Bodies upon 


the fmalleft — Beings, 


and the moft invete- 
rate Oppofites upon one 
another, 186. Strong- 
ct Wines the Produce 
of the bighet. Moun- 
tains, ibid. Diftances 
to be obferv’d in plant- 
ing Vines, 187. Times 
of pruning in the open 
Vineyard,ibid, Nearer 


Walnut, its Manner of 


the Ground the Grapes 
Lrow, the fweeter they 
are, provided they da 
not touch it, ibid. 
Methods of inriching 
the Ground for it, 
ibid. To make Wine, 


188. What Manage- 
“ment produces the 
. ftronger, and what the 
weaker Wines. 188. 
~Violar Tricolor. ce 
Heart’s-Eafe. 
Violet: . 140 
Virginia Dog-Wood, See 
Dog- Wood. 


Virginia Myrtle 38 
Virginia Poke. See Poke. 
Virginia Wild Crab 384 
Virgin’s Bower 104 
Unperwoops, Profits 
of Planting, 39, & 

~ feq; Methods of plant- 
ing and cutting, 46, 
| & feqs 


All-flowers, their 
) various Sorts, &c. 
127 


raifing, Soil and Va- 
lue, 37. Ue and Ex- 
cellency of its Timber, 


Fruit, &c. 38 
Wafps, Direéfions - to 
deftroy them -~ 491 


Water 


INDEX, 


Water, to refine. See 
Engines. 

Water-Engine. See alfo 
Engines. . 


Watering of Plants, ge- 
neral Dureftions relat- 
ing thereto, 324. More 
‘particular ones. 550 

Warer-Piants, Do- 
meftick or Foreign, a 


new Method to propa- 


gate them in Gardens, 
327. Their Seeds of 
two Kinds 329 
Wharton, late Marquis 
of, bis Invention to 
ripen Fruits 211 


Wheat, fmutty, to pre- 


vent 230 
Whip-Grafing, Sze 
Graffing. 
White Hellebore. See 
Hellebore. 


Whithy. Sze Willow. 


Willow 


fe) 

Willow French a 
Wing Pea’ 161, 303 
Wines Englifh deft 
Way of making them 
188 


Winter Aconite 155 
Winter. Cherry, See 
Amomum Plinii. 
Woops, 40 fell, dre/s, 
clean, and prune them 
44, & feq; 
Woodbind. See Honey- 
fuckle. 


Wormwood 313 


Y 
EW-Tree of flow 
Growth, 72. Its 

Soil, ibid. Method 


to expedite its Germi- 


nation, ibid. Seajfon 
of Pruning and Tranf- 
plantation — 72 
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